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THE  BASIN  OF  THE  UPPER  NILE  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 


The  opinion  that  the  source  of  the 
Nile  was  discovered  by  the  celebrated 
traveler  Bruce  nearly  a  century  aco,  is 
one  which  we  have  reason  to'  believe  is 
still  entertained  by  many  persons,  who 
therefore  can  not  but  be  surprised  at  hear¬ 
ing  that  the  discovery  has  only  recently 
been  made  by  Captains  Speke  and  Grant. 


It  is  not  at  all  times  easy  to  free  the 
public  mind  from  a  popnl.ar  error.  Still, 
with  the  knowledge  which  we  at  pres¬ 
ent  possess  of  the  Upper  Nile,  it  will,  we 
thinlc,  be  no  difficult  task  to  show,  not  only 
that  its  source  was  not  discovered  by  Bruce, 
but  that  it  still  remains  undiscovered ; 
notwithstanding  the  claim  made  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Speke  to  have  worked  out  the  great 
geographical  problem  which  has  hitherto 
defied  solution. 

In  justice  to  the  gallant  and  adventur¬ 
ous  traveler  whose  work  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  present  article,  we  hasten  to 
explain  that  we  have  no  idea  of  gainsay¬ 
ing  any  of  the  facts  narrated  in  that  work.f 
It  is  to  his  inferences  from  those  facts. 


•  Journal  of  the  Diecoverif  of  the  Source  of  the 
Nile.  By  John  Hanning  Speke,  Captain  II.  M. 
Indian  Army,  etc.  London.  1863. 

A  Lecture  on  the  Sourer*  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the 
Afean*  requudUfor  their  Final  Determination.  De¬ 
livered  tn  the  Theater  of  the  London  Inetitution  on 
the  20tA  Janttary,  1864.  By  Ciiarle.a  T.  Bekk, 
Ph.  D.,  F.S.A.,  etc.  [Xot  Published.] 

Adilre**  to  the  Oeopraphical  Society  of  Berlin  on 
the  6/A  June,  1863.  (  Vortrag,  etc.)  By  Dr.  Hein¬ 
rich  Barth,  C.B. 

(>n  the  Origin  of  the  Gallo*.  By  Dr.  Beke. 
From  the  “  Report  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,”  for  1847. 
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f  There  is,  however,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
said,  in  page  243,  to  have  occurred  on  the  6th  or 
6th  of  January,  1862,  which  requires  explanation. 
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or  his  opinions  formed,  as  we  conceive,  on 
insufficient  data,  that  we  demur ;  and  we 
do  nut  hesitate  to  assert  that  on  many  of 
these  points  we  shall  have  to  differ  very 
materially. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  matters  we  will,  with 
a  view  to  render  the  subject  generally  in¬ 
telligible  to  our  readers,  first  take  a  general 
survey  of  the  Nile  and  its  head-streams, 
as  they  were  known  to  us  before  Captain 
Speke’s  return  from  his  last  journey ;  for 
which  puroose  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
chiefly  of  Dr.  Beke’s  lecture,  which  stands 
likewise  at  the  head  of  the  present  article. 

The  Nile  is  in  every  respect  a  most  re¬ 
markable  river.  For  a  distance  of  more 
than  thirteen  hundred  geographical  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean,  into  which  it  dis¬ 
charges  its  waters  by  several  mouths,  this  i 
mighty  river,  the  largest  of  the  African 
continent,  and  probably  unsurpassed  in 
length  by  any  m  the  world,  is  a  single 
stream.  Fed  by  the  copious  rains  of  the 
tropics,  collected  by  its  innumerable  head- 
streams  and  its  immense  lakes  in  the 
south,  it  is  thus  able  to  contend  with  the 
burning  sun  and  the  scarcely  less  burning 
sands  of  Nubia  and  Egypt,  throughout 
this  extent  of  country,  without  the  aid  of  a 
single  tributary — a  phenomenon  presented 
by  no  other  river. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Nile  scarce¬ 
ly  less  singular  is,  that  for  upwards  of 
six  hundred  geographical  miles  above 
the  point  just  indicated,  or  in  all  full 
two  thousand  miles  from  its  mouths,  the 
river  receives  no  affluent  whatever  on  its 
left  or  western  side.  On  its  eastern  side, 
however,  within  the  same  limits,  it  re¬ 
ceives  three  large  tributaries — the  Atbara 
or  Bahr-el-Aswad  (Black  river),  the  Bahr- 
el-Azrek  (Blue  river),  and  the  Sobat  or 
Telfi ;  all  having  their  origin  in  the  ele¬ 
vated  table-land  of  Abyssinia. 

The  Atbara  (the  Astohoras  of  Ptolemy) 
is  called  the  Black  river,  from  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  blivck  mud  brought  down  by  it 
during  the  rains,  which  is  so  great  as  to 
.affect  the  color  of  the  main  stream.  This 
branch  of  the  Nile  is  most  important,  be¬ 
cause  it  contributes  the  largest  portion  of 
the  slime  which  manures  and  fertilizes 
Egypt.  It  is  not  less  important,  perhaps, 
for  the  reason  that  by  means  of  a  “  branch 
of  the  Astoboras,”  its  witters,  with  their 
fertilizing  mud,  might  be  directed  from  the 
Nile,  and  j)Oured  down  into  the  lied  sea 
nearSawakin;  in  which  case  “the  whole  of 


Egypt  and  Syria,  whose  subsistence  de¬ 
pends  on  that  river,  would  perish  with 
hunger.”  Such  are  the  words  of  a  Greek 
writer  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  the 
present  day,  we  may  add,  such  a  calamity 
(which  Theodore,  the  present  King  of 
Abyssinia,  actually  threatens  to  inflict) 
would  prove  scarcely  less  fatal  to  oxir 
manufacturers,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
timely  supply  of  cotton,  which  has  begun 
to  be  received  from  Egypt. 

The  Bahr-el-Azrek  or  Blue  river  (the 
Aatapus  of  Ptolemy),  known  in  Abyssinia 
as  the  Abai,  is  that  branch  of  the  Nile 
with  which  we  are  best  acquainted,  from 
its  having  been  supposed  to  be  the  main 
stream,  first  by  the  Portuguese  mission¬ 
aries  in  Abyssinia  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  after  them  by 
our  countryman  Bruce.  Whatever  rea¬ 
sons  there  may  have  been  at  that  time  for 
imagining  the  Blue  river  to  be  the  Nile, 
they  have  now  become  invalid ;  since  the 
diminutive  size  of  this  stream,  as  compared 
with  the  immense  masses  of  water  from  the 
regions  lying  hundreds,  nay,  thousands  of 
miles  to  the  south,  which  are  carried 
down  past  it  by  the  main  stream,  proves 
it  to  be  only  a  tributary,  like  the  Atbara. 

The  main  stream  or  true  Nile  (the 
Nilua  of  Ptolemy),  usually  called  the 
Bahr-el-Abyad  or  White  river,  was  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  ago  unknown  above  the 
junction  of  the  Blue  river  at  Khartum, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  j)ortion  of 
its  course  explored  by  M.  Linant  in  1827. 
Between  the  years  1839  and  1842,  how¬ 
ever,  three  expeditions  were  fitted  out  by 
the  late  Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
and  dispatched  from  Khartum  up  the 
AVhite  river,  with  the  object  of  exploring 
the  Nile  to  its  uttermost  sources.  The 
results  of  these  expeditions,  especially  the 
second  of  them,  were  most  important.  In 
the  ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  they 
reached  and  passed  through  the  lakes  or 
marshes,  at  which,  eighteen  centuries  be¬ 
fore  them,  the  two  centurions  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Nero  had  turned  back ;  and  after 
discovering  three  large  streams  flowing 
through  extensive  plains,  where geograjdi- 
ers  had  taught  them  to  look  for  llie  river’s 
sources  in  the  Mountains  of  the  ^loon — a 
chain  supposed  to  traverse  the  continent 
of  Africa  from  east  to  west — they  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  the  middle  stream  of  the  three, 
and  succeeded  in  penetrating  soutlnvards 
to  withiu  five  degrees  of  the  equator  ;  and 
though  nothing  positive  was  determined 
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on  finy  of  these  expeditions  with  respect 
to  the  position  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
or  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  it  clearly 
resulted  that  both  of  these  had  been  en¬ 
tirely  misplaced  in  our  maps. 

As  far  as  the  ninth  parallel  of  north  lati¬ 
tude,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
llahr-el-Abyad,  or  White  river,  is  the  Nile. 
Above  that  parallel,  where  the  three  great 
arms  of  the  river  meet,  it  yet  remains  to 
be  decided  which  of  those  three  arms  is 
the  upper  course  of  the  Nile. 

The  middle  one,  which  was  selected  by 
the  Egyptian  exploratory  expeditions,  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  main  stream. 
But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
western  arm,  called  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  is  not 
in  reality  the  Nile  of  Herodotus  and  all 
other  writers  of  antiquity  before  the  time 
of  Claudius  Ptolemy  of  Pelusium,  the  re¬ 
nowned  astronomer  and  mathematician, 
Avho  flourished  in  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era ;  and  also  whether  the 
Sobat,  which  joins  the  Bahr-el-Abyad  from 
the  southeast  by  means  of  three  streams 
forming  a  delta  of  considerable  size,  may 
not  be  one  of  the  two  arms  of  which 
Ptolemy  made  the  Nile  to  consist,  the 
other  being  the  Bahr-el-Abyad  itself ;  the 
sources  of  both  arms  being  placed  by  that 
geographer  in  the  ^Mountains  of  the  5loon. 
in  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  upper  Nile,  we  may,  however,  be  con¬ 
tent  to  follow  the  example  of  the  officers 
of  the  Egyptian  expeditions,  and  regard 
the  river  which  they  denominated  the 
liahr  -  el  -  Abyad,  or  White  river,  as  the 
Nile.  This  river  was  ascended  by  the 
second  of  those  expeditions  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Gondokoro,  in  4  deg.  64  min. 
north  latitude,  and  numerous  Egyptians 
and  Europeans  have  since  then  penetrated 
about  one  degree  further  to  the  south. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject, 
we  may  suggest  to  our  geographers  and 
map-makers  that  they  would  do  well  to 
discontinue  the  terms  “  Blue  Nile  ”  and 
“  White  Nile,”  as  only  tending  to  mis¬ 
lead.  So  long  as  the  White  river  w'as 
but  partially  explored,  and  there  remained 
room  for  contending  that  Bruce’s  “  Nile” 
was  the  true  Nile,  a  compromise  w’as  not 
unreasonably  effected  between  the  two 
rivals  by  regarding  them  ex  aqxio  as  the 
White  and  IJlue  “  Niles.”  But  now'  that 
Bruce’s  river  is  demonstrated  to  bo  no 
Nile  at  all,  but  merely  the  Astajnis  of 
Ptolemy  (as  the  learned  D’Auville  con¬ 
tended  a  century  ago),  it  w’ould  be  ab¬ 


surd  to  continue  to  apply  to  it  the  name 
of  “  Nile”  in  any  shape. 

We  w'ill  briefly  recapitulate  the  con¬ 
clusions  come  to  by  Dr.  Beke.  The  At- 
bara.  Black  river,  or  Takkazie,  is  the  As¬ 
tahovas  of  Ptolemy ;  the  Blue  river,  or 
Abai  (now  called  the  Blue  “Nile”  for 
the  last  time),  is  the  Asta2)us  of  Ptolemy ; 
and  the  White  river,  as  far  as  9  deg.  north 
latitude,  is  the  Nibis  of  ancient  history  ; 
Avhilst  to  the  south  of  that  parallel  the 
Sobat  and  the  upper  course  of  the  White 
river  are  apparently  the  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  arms  of  the  Nile  of  Ptolemy — the 
Nile  of  Herodotus  and  all  historians  and 
geographers  anterior  to  Ptolemy,  being 
the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  of  which  the  upper 
course  has  been  but  partially  explored, 
but  of  which  a  large  branch,  named  Djour, 
running  parallel  to  the  Bahr-el-Abyad,  has 
been  traced  as  far  as  about  the  parallel  of 
Gondokoro.  Trusting  that  we  have  thus 
cleared  the  ground,  or  we  might  rather 
say  the  water,  sufficiently  to  see  our  way, 
we  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  alleged  discovery  by  Captain  Speke  of 
the  source  of  the  Bahr-el-Abyad  or  White 
river,  declared  by  him,  without  any  quali¬ 
fication,  to  be  the  Kile. 

The  expedition  of  which  the  results  are 
given  in  this  traveler’s  Journal^  w'as 
undertaken  by  him  and  Captain  Grant  in 
the  year  1860,  with  a  view  to  complete 
what  had  been  left  undone  on  the  previous 
expedition  of  1856,  on  which  th6  former 
olne.er  accompanied  Captain  Burton. 

The  main  object  of  the  first  expedition 
had  been  to  visit  and  explore  an  immense 
lake,  named  Nyassa,  or  the  “  Lake  of 
Unyamwezi,”  said  to  extend  from  the 
equator  to  the  twelfth  parallel  of  south 
latitude,  and  so  laid  down  in  a  map — 
known  as  the  “  Mombas  Mission  ^Vfap  ’’ — 
published  by  the  Royal  Geographical  So¬ 
ciety  in  the  first  volume  of  their  Proceed¬ 
ings  ;  for  which  purpose  Captain  Burton 
was  directed  by  the  society  to  proceed  to 
Kilwa  (Quiloa)  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
in  about  1 1  deg.  south  latitude ;  and  after 
surveying  the  hike  and  completing  his  la¬ 
bors  in  that  quarter,  he  was  instructed  “  to 
proceed  toward  the  range  of  mountains 
marked  upon  our  maps  as  containing  the 
probable  sources  of  the  Bahr-el-Abyad, 
which  (it  was  stated)  it  w  ill  be  your  next 
great  object  to  discover.” 

As  that  portion  of  Africa  in  about  8 
deg.  north  latitude,  where  this  “  range  of 
mountains  ”  is  “  marked  upon  our  maps,” 
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had  been  traversed  by  the  Egyptian  ex¬ 
peditions  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  pre¬ 
viously,  without  a  trace  of  any  mountains 
having  been  met  w'ith  ;  and  as  this  imagin¬ 
ary  range  of  mountains  had  long  previous¬ 
ly  been  expunged  from  all  continental 
maps  of  Africa,  as  well  as  from  such  Eng¬ 
lish  maps  as  made  any  pretensions  to  tol¬ 
erable  accuracy ;  it  certainly  does  not  say 
much  for  the  knowledge  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  possessed  by  the  Royal  (ireograph- 
ical  Society,  that  they  should  have  given 
such  antiquated  instructions  to  Captain 
Burton. 

But,  if  behind  the  age  as  regards  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  they  were  not  lees  so 
with  respect  to  the  enormous  lake  Nvas- 
sa ;  for  Captain  Burton,  on  his  arrival  at 
Zanzibar,  soon  “  heard  sufficient  to  con¬ 
vince  him  that  the  Nyassa  or  Kilwa  Lake 
is  of  unimportant  dimensions,  and  alto¬ 
gether  distinct  from  the  Sea  of  Ujiji  ” — 
now'  best  known  as  Lake  Tanganyika;  add¬ 
ing  the  significant  remark  that  “  though 
these  two  waters  had  been  run  into  one  % 
European  geographers,  no  Arab  of  Zanzi¬ 
bar  ever  yet  confounded  them ;  ”  and  he 
further  stated ,  that  this  consideration 
mainly  determined  his  entrance  into  Afri¬ 
ca  by  the  great  western  line  of  road  lead¬ 
ing  through  Unyamwezi,”  instead  of  en¬ 
tering  at  Kilwa,  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society. 

It  is  certainly  surprising  that  Captain 
Burton  should  have  received  such  instruc¬ 
tions,  when  the  existence  of  tw'o  lakes  (at 
the  least),  instead  of  one,  had  been  long 
known  ;  and  only  a  few  months  before  he 
and  his  companion,  Captain  Speke,  left 
England,  Dr.  Beke,  who  w’as  then  in 
Mauritius,  published  in  the  Athenomm* 
some  very  precise  information  respecting 
these  lakes,  w'hich  were  not  only  asserted 
to  be  distinct  and  separate,  but  “the 
roads  to  them  were  likewise  quite  distinct 
and  in  dififerent  directions — that  to  the 
Nyassa  Lake  starting  from  Kilwa  and 
proceeding  to  the  southward  of  w'est, 
whilst  that  to  the  Nyamwezi  Lake  leads 
either  from  Buromayi  or  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Pangani  in  a  direction  to 
the  north  of  west ;  ”  the  former  of  these 
roads  being  tlie  one  Captain  Burton  was 
directed  to  take,  and  the  latter  that  w'hich 
he  eventually  adopted. 

The  particulars  of  the  expedition  of 

•  Of  July  12th,  1866. 
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Burton  and  Speke  have  been  long  before 
the  public ;  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  them  here,  further  than  to  state 
that,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  six  hundred 
geographical  miles  from  the  coast,  they 
reached  the  main  object  of  their  journey. 
Lake  Tanganyika,  which  they  navigated 
and  partly  explored.  The  elevation  of 
this  lake  is  1844  feet  above  the  ocean,  and 
its  waters  are  fresh  ;  which  leads  to  the 
inference  that  it  must  have  an  outlet 
either  to  the  north  or  to  the  south.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  travelers  did  not  visit 
either  extremity,  so  that  they  were  un¬ 
able  to  decide  any  thing  positive  on  the 
subject.  In  the  opinion  of  both  Burton 
and  Speke,  the  outlet  is  toward  the  south  ; 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Earl 
de  Grey  and  Rlj^on,  when  President  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1859, 
that  it  may  vet  be  found  to  be  connected 
with  Lake  Nyassa.  The  evidence  col¬ 
lected  by  Dr.  Beke  tends,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  to  show  that  the  outlet  is  toward  the 
north,  in  which  case  Tanganyika  M’ould  be 
connected  with  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal,  and 
would,  in  fact,  be  the  upper  course  of  the 
Nile.  Upon  this  point  it  would  be  pre¬ 
mature  to  express  any  decided  opinion  ; 
but  the  following  recorded  evidence  is 
certainly  deserving  of  consideration: 

“Many  years  ago  Mr.  Mecqueen  received 
from  a  native  of  U-Nyainwezi,  named  Lief-bin- 
Said,  some  valuable  information.  .  .  .  After 
describing  the  lake  with  remarkable  accuracy, 
he  added  :  ‘  It  is  well  known  by  all  the  people 
there,  that  the  river  which  goes  through  Egypt 
takes  its  source  and  origin  from  the  lake.’  In 
confirmation  of  this  assertion  of  Lief-bin-Said, 
Captain  Speke  himself,  on  his  return  from  his 
first  journey,  recorded  the  following  statement 
made  by  Sheikh  Hamed,  a  respectable  Arab 
merchant :  ‘A  large  river  called  Marungu  sup¬ 
plies  the  lake  at  its  southern  extremity ;  but, 
except  that  and  the  Malagarazi  river  on  the 
eastern  shore,  none  of  any  considerable  size 
pour  their  waters  into  the  lake.  But  on  a 
visit  to  the  northern  end,  I  min  one  which  was 
very  much  larger  than  cither  of  them,  and 
which  lam  certain  flowed  out  of  the  lake;  for, 
although  1  did  not  venture  on  it,  ...  / 

went  so  near  its  outlet  that  I  could  see  and  feel 
the  outward  drift  of  the  water.'  And  in  his 
present  Journal  (p.  90),  the  same  traveler 
thus  expresses  himself :  ‘  Ever  perplexed  about 
the  Tanganyika  being  a  still  lake,  I  inquired 
of  Mohinna  and  other  old  friend.s,  what  they 
thought  about  the  Marungu  river  [at  its  south¬ 
ern  extremity] :  did  it  run  into  or  out  of 
the  lake  ?  And  they  all  adhere<l  to  its  run¬ 
ning  into  the  lake.’” — Lecture,  p.  30. 
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Captain  Burton  being  laid  up  by  severe 
illness,  the  travelers  were  prevented  from 
carrying  out  the  instructions  given  them 
to  proceed  home  northward  ;  but  on  their 
return  from  Tanganyika  to  the  coast, 
Captain  Speke  made  an  excursion  from 
Kaze,  the  chief  trading  station  of  U-Ny- 
amwezi — the  “  Country  of  the  Moon,”  as 
it  has  been  fancifully  rendered — to  the 
northern  lake,  Nyanza,  respecting  which 
Burton  had  obtained  intelligence,  and 
which  Speke  considered  to  be  larger  than 
Tanganyika  and  to  be  connected  with  the 
Nile. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1859,  Cap¬ 
tain  Speke  lost  no  time  in  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  a  second  expedition,  be¬ 
ing  that  which  he  undertook  in  1860,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Captain  (irant,  and  from 
which  they  both  returned  to  England  last 
year  by  descending  the  Nile  to  Egypt. 
Notwithstanding  the  time  employed  on 
this  adventurous  journey  through  the 
heart  of  Eastern-Intertropical  Africa — a 
jouraey  which  must  always  occupy  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  African 
discovery — its  main  points  may  be  soon 
related.  l*rot!eeding  from  Zanzibar  to 
Kaze  in  U-Xyamwezi,  the  central  point 
of  the  former  expedition,  the  travelers 
thence  turn  northward  ;  but  instead  of 
directing  their  steps  toward  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Nyanza,  as  Captain 
Speke  had  done  on  the  former  occasion, 
they  took  a  course  to  the  westward  of 
north,  passing  between  Nyanza  and  the 
northern  portion  of  Tanganyika,  and  trav¬ 
ersing  the  countries  of  U-Zinza,  and 
Karague ;  after  which  they  entered  the 
kingdom  of  U-Ganda,  and,  skirting  the 
western  end  of  Nyanza,  arrived  at  the 
residence  of  the  Iving,  Mtesa,  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  which  they  here  reach¬ 
ed  for  the  first  time. 

Here  the^  were  detained  several  months 
by  the  arbitrary  and  capricious  monarch  ; 
and  when  at  length  they  obtained  leave 
to  depart,  instead  of  being  allowed  (as 
they  had  desired)  to  navigate  the  lake 
and  proceed  down  the  river  issuing  from 
it,  “  the  fleet  admiral  put  a  veto  on  this,” 
and  ruled  that — 

“  The  better  plan  would  be  to  deposit  our 
property  at  the  Urondogani  Station,  and  walk 
by  land  up  the  river,  if  a  sight  of  the  falls  at 
the  mouth  of  the  lake  was  of  such  material 
consequence  to  us.” — p.  449. 

Accordingly,  the  travelers  left  the  shore 


of  the  lake  and  proceeded  north w.ard  on 
their  way  to  Lrrondog.ani ;  but  on  reach¬ 
ing  Kan,  about  twenty  miles  from  that 
place.  Captain  Speke  states  that — 

“  As  it  appearerl  all-important  to  communi¬ 
cate  quickly  with  Petherick,  and  as  (Jrant’s 
leg  was  considered  too  weak  for  traveling  fast, 
wo  took  counsel  together,  and  altered  our 
plans.  I  arranged  that  Grant  should  go  to 
Kamrasi's  direct  with  the  property,  cattle,  and 
women,  taking  my  letters  and  a  map  for  imme¬ 
diate  dispatch  to  Petherick  at  Gani,  whilst  I 
should  go  up  the  river  to  its  source  or  exit 
from  the  lake,  and  come  down  again  navigating 
as  far  as  practicable.” — p.  458. 

This  one  sided  argument  resembles  that 
of  the  “  two  pretty  men  ”  of  the  nursery 
rhyme : 

“You  go  before  with  the  bottle  and  bag. 
And  i'll  follow  after  on  little  jack-nag.” 

Its  effect  was  to  deprive  Captain  Grant 
of  the  gratification  of  participating  in 
what  was  manifestly  the  realization  of  the 
grand  object  of  their  long  and  perilous 
journey.  Captain  Speke  reached  the 
“Nile”  alone,  and  he  thus  describes  the 
I  impression  which  the  scene  made  on  him : 

“  Hero  at  last  I  stood  on  the  brink  of  the 
Nile:  most  beautiful  was  the  scene;  nothing 
could  surpass  it !  It  was  the  very  perfection 
of  the  kind  of  effect  aimed  at  in  a  highly-kept 
park ;  with  a  magniticent  stream  from  six  hun- 
tlred  to  seven  hundred  yards  wide,  dotted  witli 
islets  and  rocks,  the  former  occupied  by  fisher¬ 
men’s  huts,  the  latter  by  stems  and  crocodiles 
basking  in  the  sun — flowing  t>etween  fine  high 
grassy  banks,  with  rich  trees  and  plantains  in 
the  background,  where  herds  of  the  nsunnu 
and  hartebeest  could  be  seen  grazing,  while  the 
hippopotami  were  snorting  in  the  water,  and 
florikan  and  guinea-fowl  rising  at  our  feet.” — 
p.  459. 

From  this  point  Captain  Speke,  still 
alone,  ascended  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
till  he — 

“  arrived  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  journey, 
the  furthest  point  ever  visited  ly  the  expedi¬ 
tion  on  the  same  parallel  as  King  Mtesa’s  place, 
and  just  forty  miles  east  of  it.  tVe  [?]  were 
well  rewarded;  for  the  ‘stones,’  as  the  Wa- 
Huma  call  the  falls,  was  by  far  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  sight  I  had  seen  in  Africa.  .  .  .  Though 
beautiftil,  the  scene  was  not  exactly  what  I 
expected;  for  the  broad  surface  of  the  lake 
was  shut  out  from  view  by  a  spur  of  the  hill, 
and  the  falls,  about  twelve  feet  deep  and  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  broad,  were  broken 
by  rocks.  Still  it  was  a  sight  that  attracted 
one  to  it  for  hours” — p.  446. 
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The  author  adds : 

“The  expedition  had  now  performed  its 
functions.  I  saw  that  old  father  Nile  without 
any  doubt  rises  in  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and,  as 
I  bad  foretold,  that  lake  is  the  great  source  of 
the  holy  rirer  which  cradled  the  first  expound¬ 
er  of  our  religious  belief.” — p.  467. 

-If  there  be  any  thing  to  console  Cap¬ 
tain  Grant  for  not  having  formed  part  of 
“  the  expedition  ”  on  this  memorable  oc¬ 
casion,  It  must  be  the  knowledge  that 
Captain  Speke  is  mistaken  in  his  id^ca  that 
he  saw  here  the  source  of  the  holy  river. 
The  poet’s  words, 

“  Arcanum  natnra  caput  non  prodidit  ulli 

Nec  licuit  populis  parcum  te,  Nile,  videre,” 

have  not  yet  lost  their  force.  All  that 
Captain  Speke  has  really  done  is  to  see 
the  river  Kivira,  which  he  assumes  to  be 
the  Nile,  issue  from  Xyanza,  which  he  in¬ 
correctly  calls  its  source ;  or  hardly  this, 
since,  when  he  was  at  the  Ripon  Falls,  he 
says  he  did  tiot  see  the  river’s  exit  from 
the  lake. 

Captain  Speke  now  descended  the  river 
Kivira  again  to  Urondogani,  and  thence  I 
proceeded  to  Chaguzi,  the  residence  of 
Kamrasi,  the  King  of  U-Nyoro — having 
on  the  road  fallen  in  with  Captain  Grant, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  “  weak  leg,”  had 
walked  back  a  considerable  distance  to 
meet  him. 

On  his  way  both  to  and  from  the 
Ripon  Falls,  Captain  Speke  crossed  two 
largo  water-courses,  or  “  rush-drains  ”  as 
he  calls  them,  named  Luajerri  and  Kafu, 
both  of  which  are  described  as  conveying 
the  waters  of  Xyanza  into  the  Kivira, 
thus  making  the  lake  to  have  three  out¬ 
lets. 

This  phenomenon  has  given  rise  to 
mneh  discussion,  based,  of  course,  on  the 
assumption  that  there  is  but  one  gre.at 
lake — the  “  Victoria  Xyanza,”  as  it  is 
styled,  to  which  these  three  outlets  be¬ 
long.  It  may,  however,  bo  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  it  is  not  possible 
for  Captain  Speke  to  be  mistaken  in  his 
assumption ;  whether,  in  fact,  his  “  Vic¬ 
toria  Xyanza”  may  not  be  a  repetition, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the  “  Lake  of  Un- 
yamwezi  ”  of  the  Mombiis  Mission  map. 

Let  us  see  what  evidence  there  is  to 
prove  that  this  expanse  of  ivater  —  of 
which  the  area  is  at  least  twenty -live 
thousand  square  geographical  miles — is 
a  single  lake.  On  his  nrst  journey,  in 
1858,  Captain  Speke  merely  visited 


the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  in 
about  2  deg.  30  rain,  south  latitude.  On 
his  second  journey,  he  and  Captain 
Grant,  though  they  skirted  the  north¬ 
eastern  side  of  the  lake,  did  not  reach  it 
except  at  the  Murchison  creek,  in  0  deg. 
21  min.  10  sec.  north  latitude,  and  32  deg. 
43  min.  30  sec.  east  longitude.  When 
the  travelers  quitted  the  lake  at  this 
place,  they  went  northwards  to  Kari, 
whence  (as  already  related)  Captain 
Speke  proceeded  alone  to  the  Ripon  falls, 
in  about  the  same  latitude  as  the  Murchi¬ 
son  creek,  but  forty -five  geographical 
miles  further  to  the  east,  though  hero  he 
did  not  succeed  in  again  seeing  “the 
broad  surface  of  the  lake  ”  (p.  466) ;  so 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Xyanza  was  ac¬ 
tually  visited  at  only  two  points,  the  one 
at  the  north  and  the  other  at  the  south 
end.  And  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
colored  route -line,  shown  on  Captain 
Speke’s  map,  as  extending  along  the 
nothern  end  of  the  lake  from  the  Murchi¬ 
son  creek  to  the  Ripon  falls,  is  wrongly 
i  inserted  ;  for  such  a  route  was  never 
taken  by  either  of  the  travelers.  Every 
thing  then,  beyond  what  has  been  stated 
above,  was  d^erived  by  Captain  Speke 
from  native  or.al  information.  How  easy 
it  is  at  all  times  for  such  information, 
even  if  correct,  to  be  misunderstood,  is 
w’ell  known,  and  in  this  particular  in¬ 
stance  it  is  proved  by  the  admissions  of 
the  author  himself. 

When  at  Mtesa’s  capital  on  the  INIur- 
chison  creek,  he  heard  that  the  king  Avas 
going  “  w'ith  his  women  on  a  jiilgrimage 
to  the  Xyanza;”  and  on  his  wishing  to  be 
of  the  party,  he  was  told  this  might  not 
be,  as  no  one  was  ever  permitted  to  see 
the  women. 

“  ‘Well,  said  I.  if  I  can  not  go  to  tho  Njanza 
with  him  (thinking  only  of  the  great  lake, 
xthereas  they  probably  meant  a  pond  in  the 
palace  incZo»«r<v»  where  Mtesa  constantly  frolics 
with  his  women),  I  wish  to  go  to  Usoga  and 
Amara,  as  far  as  the  Masai ;  for  1  have  no 
companions  here  but  crows  and  vultures.” — p. 
324. 

From  this  it  is  manifest  that  the  author 
was  already  at  cross-purposes  w’ith  re¬ 
spect  to  Xyanza.  Indeed  it  could  not  be 
otherwise,  when  he  himself  is  under  tho 
necessity  of  e.vplaiiiiug,  with  reference  to 
another  occasion,  when  tho  king  “  had 
started  for  the  Xyanza,  and  wished  him 
to  follow  without  delay,”  that — 
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“  Xt/ami,  ns  I  have  mentioned,  merely  means 
a  piece  of  irater,  whether  a  ])ond,  river,  or 
lake ;  and  as  no  one  knew  vhieh  Xyama  he 
meant,  or  what  project  was  on  foot,  I  started 
off  in  a  hurry,”  etc. — p.  389. 

Such  being  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  term  by  the  natives,  we  can  not  be 
surprised  at  the  author’s  employing  it  as 
indefinitely.  In  page  279,  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Mwerango  river,  “  a  broad 
rush-drain  of  three  hundred  yards’  span,” 
w'hich  lower  dow’n  its  course  is  called  by 
him  the  Kafu,  ho,  on  not  very  certain  or 
conclusive  evidence,  declares  it  to  be 
“  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile’s  exit 
from  the  Nyanza;”  w’hilst  at  the  top  of 
the  next  page  he  describes  this  river  as 
going  “  to  Kamrasi’s  p.alace  in  U-Nyoro, 
w’here  it  joined  the  Xyanza,  meaning  the 
Nile.'' 

On  such  insufficient  and  inconclusive 
evidence,  what  certainty'  have  we  then  as 
to  this  great  “Victoria  Xyanza?”  As 
far  as  we  can  see,  it  may  be  a  single  lake, 
or  it  m.ay  be  tw'o  separate  lakes,  or  indeed 
even  a  larger  number.  It  will  doubtless 
be  urged  that  the  author  surely  must  have 
possessed  the  means  of  obtaining  correct 
information  of  what  he  was  so  near  to. 
But  tho  same,  or  even  more,  might  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  missionaries  Erhardt 
.and  Rebmann  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
their  many  years’  residence  at  Mombas, 
and  their  intercourse  with  the  natives  and 
knowledge  of  their  language,  they  fell 
into  the  error  of  confounding  the  lakes 
Xyassa,  Tanganyika,  and  Xyanza,  and 
blending  them  all  three  into  the  slug- 
shaped  “Lake  of  Unyamwezi,”  which  Is 
show’n  in  the  margin  of  Captain  Speke’s 
map ;  and  if  (as  it  would  appear)  the  au¬ 
thor  was  mostly  “  thinking  only  of  the 
great  lake,”  the  existence  of  W’hich  was 
with  him  a  foregone  conclusion,  his  error 
would  be  far  less  inconceivable  than  that 
of  the  missionaries,  w’ho  had  no  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas  on  the  subject. 

After  a  considerable  detention  at  Cha- 
guzi,  the  travelers  proceeded  on  the  last 
stage  of  their  journey,  following  the  course 
of  the  river  downwards  for  about  fifty 
miles,  as  far  as  the  Karuma  falls,  in  2 
deg.  15  min.  north  latitude.  Here  the 
Kivira,  running  to  the  west,  was  quitted 
a  second  time;  and  Captain  Speke  and 
Grant  continued  their  journey  northward, 
as  far  as  Faloro,  in  3  deg.  10  min.  33  sec. 
north  latitude,  where  they  fell  in  wdth  the 
persons  who  had  been  engaged  to  meet 


them  by  Consul  Petherick.  After  leaving 
the  river  at  the  Karuma  falls,  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  h.avo  quite  lost  all  traces  of  it ; 
i  and  as  the  people  w'hora  Captain  Speke 
met  “  would  or  could  not  tell  him  where 
the  stream  had  gone  to,”  the  heads  of  the 
villages  were  called  together — 

“  to  give  me  (ho  says)  all  the  information 
I  sought  for,  and  went  with  mo  to  the  top  of  a 
high  rock,  from  which  we  could  see  the  hills  I 
first  viewed  at  Chopi,  sweeping  round  from 
south  by  east  to  north,  which  demarked  the 
line  of  the  Asua  river.  The  Nile  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  was,  I  believed,  not  very  far  off ;  yet,  do 
or  say  what  I  would,  every  body  said  it  was 
fifteen  marches  off,  and  could  not  bo  visited 
under  a  month.” — p.  585. 

On  this  Captain  Speke  coolly  remarks  : 

I  knew  in  my  mind  all  these  reports 
were  false,”  which  they  most  undoubted¬ 
ly  must  have  been,  if  he  himself  is  not 
!  wrong  in  his  assumption  as  to  the  “  Xile ;” 
for  the  very  first  march  from  Faloro 
brought  him  to  “  Paira,  a  collection  of 
\i\\&gQ9,  within  sight  of  the  NileP'  “It 
was  truly  ridiculous,”  he  exclaims : 

“Here  had  we  been  at  Faloro  so  long,  and 
yet  could  not  make  out  what  had  become  of 
the  Nile.  In  appearance  it  was  a  noble  stream, 
flowing  on  a  flat  bed  from  west  to  east,  and 
immediately  beyond  it  was  the  Jbl  (hills) 
Kuku,  rising  up  to  a  height  of  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  river.” — p.  681. 

A  short  w.ay  below'  this  they  reached 
Apuddo,  in  3  deg.  34  min.  33  sec.  north 
latitude,  where  they  Avere  show'ii  the  tree 
said  to  have  been  marked  by  Signor 
!Miani  tw'o  years  previously  as  his  “  fur¬ 
thest.”  Here  they  remained  several 
days,  occupying  themselves  Avith  sport¬ 
ing,  and  seemingly  quite  indifferent  as  to 
the  Xile;  but  on  the  sixth  day,  Avhen  fol¬ 
lowing  a  herd  of  buffaloes.  Captain  Speke 
relates  that — 

“  After  walking  up  a  long,  sloping  hill  for 
three  miles  toward  the  east,  1  found  myself  at 
once  in  view  of  the  Nile  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  long-heard-of  Asua  river  on  the  other,  back¬ 
ed  by  hills  even  higher  than  the  Jbl  KukQ. 
The  bed  of  the  Asua  seemed  very  large,  but 
being  far  off,  was  not  very  distinct,  nor  did  I 
care  to  go  and  see  it  then  ;  for  at  that  moment, 
straight  in  front  of  me,  five  buffaloes,  five  gi¬ 
raffes,  two  eland,  and  sundry  other  antelopes, 
were  too  strong  a  temptation.” — p.  593. 


Xothing  more  is  said  of  the  “  Xile  ”  till 
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several  tl.ays  afterwards,  when  they  “  went ' 
ahead  again,”  and — 

“  In  a  little  while  we  struck  on  the  Nile 
where  it  was  running  lilce  a  fint  Ilighlnnd 
stream  between  the  piiess  and  mica-schist  hills 
of  Kuku,  and  followed  it  down  to  near  where 
the  Asua  river  joined  it  For  awhile  we  sat  here 
watching  the  water,  which  was  greatly  discol¬ 
ored,  and  floating  down  rushes.  The  river  was 
not  as  full  as  it  was  when  we  crossed  it  at  the 
Karuma  falls,  yet,  according  to  Dr.  Knoblecher’s 
account,  it  ought  to  have  been  flooding  just  at 
this  time:  If  so,  ve  had  beaten  the  stream. 
Here  we  left  it  again,  as  it  arched  round  by  the 
west,  and  forded  the  Asua  river,  a  stiff,  rocky, 
stream,  deep  enough  to  reach  the  breast  when 
waded,  but  not  very  broad.  It  did  not  appear 
to  me  as  if  connected  with  the  Victoria  Ny- 
anza,  as  the  waters  were  falling,  and  not  much 
di.scolored:  whereas,  judging  from  the  Nile’s 
condition,  it  ought  to  have  been  rising.  No 
vessel  ever  could  have  gone  up  it,  and  it  bore 
no  comparison  to  the  Nile  itself.” — p.  508. 

This  is  all  we  are  told  about  the  “  Nile,” 
and  certainly  it  does  not  leave  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  impression  on  our  minds,  as  we  shall 
proceed  to  show. 

But  before  doing  so,  we  may  remark 
that  the  difficult  and  disagreeable  part  of 
the  journey  was  here  at  an  end ;  for  the 
descent  of  the  Nile  to  Egypt  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  pleasure  excursion,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  river — 
we  speak  not  of  the  lower,  w  Inch  is  now 
almost  as  common  as  the  lihine — having 
of  late  years  been  visited  by  so  many 
Europeans. 

However  positively  Captain  Speke  may 
express  himself  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
Kivira  with  the  Tubiri — that  is  to  say, 
the  river  he  quitted  above,  with  the  one 
he  fell  in  with  below — he  evidently  had 
misgivings  on  the  subject ;  for  he  says  : 

“  Since  returning  to  England,  Dr.  Murie,  who 
was  with  me  at  Gondokoro,  has  also  came 
home ;  and  he,  judging  from  my  account  of  the 
way  in  w'hich  we  got  ahead  of  the  flooding  of 
the  Nile  between  the  Karuma  falls  and  Gon¬ 
dokoro,  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  Little  Luta 
Nzige  must  be  a  great  backwater  to  the  Nile, 
which  the  waters  of  the  Nile  must  have  been 
occupied  in  filling  during  my  residence  in 
Madi ;  and  then  atmut  the  same  time  that  I  set 
out  from  Madi,  the  Little  Luta  Nzig6  having 
been  surcharged  with  water,  the  surplus  began 
its  march  northward  just  about  the  time  when 
we  started  in  the  same  direction.  For  myself, 

I  believe  in  this  opinion,  as  he  no  sooner  asked 
me  how  I  could  account  for  the  phenomenon  I 
have  already  mentioned  of  the  river  appearing  \ 
to  decrease  in  bulk  as  we  descended  it,  than  I  < 


instinctively  advance<l  his  own  theory.  Mon*- 
over,  the  same  hypothesis  will  answer  for  the 
sluggish  flooding  of  the  Nile  down  to  Egypt.” 
— p.  Oil. 

To  this  conclusion  a  ready  assent  can 
not  be  given.  The  distance  along  the  as¬ 
sumed  course  of  the  river  between  the 
Karuma  falls  and  Madi  is  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  geographical  miles,  and 
the  time  that  elapsed  between  their  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  junction  of  the  Kafu  with 
the  Kivira — (p.  5G0) — on  the  10th  No¬ 
vember,  1861,  and  their  departure  from 
M.adi  on  the  6th  February,  1862,  was 
eighty -eight  days ;  so  that  the  river  must 
have  flooded  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours.  AVith  a  fall 
of  upward  of  one  thousand  feet  known 
to  exist  between  the  two  extremes,  the 
current  would  surely  have  been  more 
rapid.  A  far  more  likely  supposition  is, 
that  instead  of  having  beaten  the  river. 
Captain  Speke  missed  it.  h'or  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  what  he  compares  to 
“  a  fine  Highland  stream  ”  should  be  the 
channel  of  the  waters  from  a  lake  larger 
than  the  whole  of  Scotland ;  and  we  should 
rather  be  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  separ¬ 
ate  river,  having  its  sources  in  the  Jebel 
Kuku,  apparently  a  considerable  range, 
possessing  an  elevation  of  two  thousand 
feet.  That  there  is  ample  room  for  such 
a  stream  is  unquestionable,  when  we  take 
into  account  the  author’s  descrijition,  in 
page  283,  of  the  Moga  (or  river)  Myanza, 
which,  though  rising  in  “  the  hills  to  the 
southward  ”  of  his  route  along  the  north¬ 
west  end  of  the  lake — “  not  in  the  lake,  as 
the  Mwenango  did  ” — and  consequently 
having  its  entire  basin  limited  to  the  nar¬ 
row  strip  between  that  river  and  the  lake 
itself,  “  was  of  much  greater  width  even 
than  the  Mwerango,  and  so  deep”  that  to 
cross  it,  the  author  “  had  to  take  off  his 
trowsers,  and  tuck  his  clothes  under  his 
arms.” 

When  we  reflect,  then,  on  Captain 
Speke’s  own  misgivings,  which  prompted 
him  to  consult  Dr.  Murie,  who  was  not 
an  eye-witness,  and  adopt  his  solution  of 
the  difficulty,  it  certainly  is  most  strange 
that  he  did  not,  when  on  the  spot,  take 
the  natural  and  simple  course  of  examin¬ 
ing  the  river  himself.  Though  he  may 
have  been  nnable  to  descend  the  stream 
which  he  left  at  the  Karuma  falls,  there 
was  surely  nothing  to  prevent  his  ascend¬ 
ing  the  one  which  he  saw  at  Paira.  Often 
when  persons  fear  the  worst,  they  not  un- 
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naturally  prefer  remaining  in  a  state  of 
suspense,  and  we  can  not  but  suspect  this 
to  nave  been  Captain  Speke’s4ca8e.  He 
had  assumed  that  the  “  Nile  ”  was  close 
at  hand;  he  was  assured  by  all  the  na¬ 
tives  that  it  was  not  so;  but  he  “  knew 
in  his  mind  all  those  reports  were  false ;” 
and  so,  when  he  saw  the  “  fine  Highland 
stream,”  he  decided  “  in  his  mind  ”  that 
it  must  be  and  should  be  the  mighty  Nile. 
Further  investigation  could  not  make  it 
more  than  he  wished  and  believed  it  to 
be.  Why,  then,  run  the  risk  of  finding 
himself  to  have  been  deceived  ? 

If  w’e  are  right  in  our  conjecture,  the 
river  which  Ca])t.  Speke  left  at  the  Ka- 
ruraa  Falls  flowing  toward  the  west,  will, 
in  fact,  the  ujiper  course  be  of  the  Djour 
or  some  other  river  joining  the  Bahr-el- 
Ghazal  to  the  west  of  theTubiri  or  White 
river  ;  this  latter  stream  being  restricted 
to  the  low'er  course  of  the  Asiia.  Should 
this  prove  to  be  the  case,  then  the  Asua 
issuing  from  Lake  Haringo,  and  the  Kivi- 
ra  from  Lake  Nyanza  (and  not  the  Sobat 
and  Tubiri,  as  Dr.  IJeke  conjectured) 
would  be  Ptolemy’s  two  arms  of  the  Nile, 
and  Capt.  Speke  may  yet  be  right,  though 
not  in  the  way  that  he  intended,  in  mak¬ 
ing  Lake  Nyanza  to  be  the  “  top-head  of 
the  Nile.” 

But  the  “  top-head  ”  of  a  river  is  not 
necessarily  its  source,  xs  Captain  Speke 
insists  on  its  being.  As  was  first  point¬ 
ed  out  by  Dr.  Petermann  in  the  Cologne 
Gazette,  and  as  is  shown  in  the  instruct¬ 
ive  comparative  map  in  his  “  Mittheilun- 
gcn,”  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  tl»e  top-head 
of  the  Rhone,  that  is  to  say,  the  portion 
furthest  distant  in  a  direct  line  from  its 
mouth  ;  yet  it  is  not,  and  never  was  im- 
atrined  to  be,  the  source  of  that  river. 
What  we  have  to  look  for,  are  the  sources 
of  the  principal  feeders  of  the  lake,  which 
will  consequently  be  the  sources  of  the 
river  w’hich  the  lake  feeds  in  its  turn ;  and 
having  discovered  these  sources  we  shall 
then  be  able  to  decide  wdiich  among  them 
is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
source  of  the  main  stream.  The  choice 
may  even  be  arbitrary  ;  but,  in  whatever 
manner  it  may  be  made,  it  is  unquestion¬ 
able  that  the  source  of  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  feeders  of  the  lake  will  eventually  ac¬ 
quire  the  proud  title  of  the  Source  of  the 
Nile — with  this  proviso  always,  that  the 
Nyanza  is  really  the  “  top-head  ”  of  the 
Nile.  This,  how'ever,  is,  tor  the  present, 
merely  an  assumption ;  for  the  extensive 


country  of  the  Massai  and  other  tribes 
situate  to  the  east  and  southeast  of  Ny- 
anzji  and  larger  than  the  whole  of  Eng-, 
land  and  Wales,  is  still  unexplored;  be¬ 
sides  which  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  Tan¬ 
ganyika  is  not  connected  with  the  Nile  ; 
and  lastly,  we  do  not  at  all  know  what 
there  may  be  to  the  west  of  Tanganyika. 
Such  are  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
problem  of  the  discovery  of  the  Source  of 
the  Nile  is  still  surrounded  ! 

If  the  hydrograjdiical  system  of  the  re¬ 
gions  visited  by  Captain  Speke  remains 
so  unsettled,  their  orography,  as  assumed 
by  him,  is  yet  more  unsatisfactory.  “  The 
continent  of  Africa,”  he  asserts, 

“is  something  like  a  dish  turned  upside  down, 
having  a  high  and  flat  central  plateau,  with  a 
higher  rim  of  hills  surrounding  it ;  from  below 
which,  exterially,  it  suddenly  slopes  down  to 
the  flat  strip  of  land  bordering  on  the  sea.  A 
dish,  however,  is  generally  uniform  in  shape — 
Africa  is  not.  For  instance,  we  find  in  its  cen¬ 
ter  a  high  group  of  hills  surrounding  the  head 
of  the  Tanganyika  lake,  composed  chiefly  of 
argillaceous  sandstones,  which  I  suppose  to  be 
the  Luna  Montes  of  Ptolemy,  or  the  Soma  Giri  of 
the  ancient  Hindus.  Further,  instead  of  a  rim 
at  the  northern  end,  the  country  shelves  down 
from  the  equator  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and 
on  the  general  surface  of  the  interior  plateau 
there  are  basin.s  full  of  water  (lakes),  from 
which,  when  rains  overflow  them,  rivers  are 
formed,  that,  cutting  through  the  flanking  rim 
of  hills,  find  their  way  to  the  sea.” — pp.  xiv., 
XV. 

Now,  this  is  simply  a  series  of  assump¬ 
tions  so  perfectly  unfounded,  that  it  would 
really  not  be  worth  while  to  show  their 
fallacy,  w'ere  it  not  th.at  Captain  Spoke,  as 
the  explorer  of  an  extensive  tract  of  the 
African’  continent,  and  the  author  of  a 
goodly  volume  describing  his  travels,  has 
a  primd  facie  claim  to  the  .confidence  of 
the  general  reader,  who  can  only  look  to 
persons  in  his  position  for  instruction  on 
subjects  with  which  he  himself  can  not  be 
expected  to  have  more  than  a  superficial 
acquaintance. 

Capt.  Speke  has  traveled  from  the  east 
coast  near  Zanzibar  as  far  as  Tanganyika, 
over  rather  more  than  one  third  of  the  width 
of  the  continent  on  that  parallel,  and  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  traversed  by  him  is 
given  in  the  map  accompanying  his  W’ork. 
From  that  section  itfhvill  be  seen  that  from 
the  liobeho  Pass,  in  about  thirty-six  de¬ 
grees  east  longitude,  at  an  elevation  of  five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- eight 
feet,  the  land  slopes  generally  toward  the 
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interior  as  far  as  it  has  been  explored, 
Lake  Tanganyika  being  no  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty  -  four  feet 
above  the  ocean.  Further,  the  elevation 
of  Lake  Ltlta  Nzigo  (though  not  marked 
in  his  present  map)  was  reported  by  Capt. 
Speke  to  be  estimated  at  twenty-two  hun¬ 
dred  feet ;  and  we  know  that  between 
the  Karuma  falls  and  Madi  there  is  a  fall 
of  more  than  one  thousand  feet ;  so  that 
it  is  demonstrated  that  the  fall  of  the  land 
throughout  the  valley  of  the  Nile  (includ¬ 
ing  therein  Lake  Tanganyika)  is  altogeth¬ 
er  toward  the  west.  So  far,  then,  as  we 
may  generalize  from  the  fiicts  already 
before  us,  we  are  warranted  in  enter¬ 
taining  the  opinion  that  the  eastern  side 
of  the  continent  of  Africa  from  thirty 
degrees  north  latitude  as  far  as  eight 
degress  or  nine  degrees  south  lati¬ 
tude  —  being  about  three  fifths  of  the 
whole  length  of  the  continent  from  north 
to  south  —  consists  of  a  mountain-range 
running  in  a  general  direction  parallel  to 
the  sea-coast,  and  falling  westwards  to 
about  the  thirtieth  meridian  of  east  longi¬ 
tude,  where  the  greatest  depression  of  this 
portion  of  the  continent  exists  ;  and  that 
this  depression  forms  the  bed  of  the  Nile, 
of  which  river  the  fall  from  south  to  north 
is  so  very  small  that  its  course  appears  to 
be  almost  stagnant  except  during  the  rains, 
and  as  Dr.  Beke  described  it  in  1846,'"  to 
“  consist  in  the  dry  season  of  a  succession 
of  lakes  and  swamps  rather  than  to  bo  the 
channel  of  a  running  stream  ” — or  as  Capt. 
Speke  himself  now  expresses  it  (p.  623) 
to  be  “more  like  a  long  pond  than  a 
river.” 

What  the  country  on  the  western  side 
of  this  depression  may  be  there  are  no 
data  for  enabling  us  to  do  more  than  cau¬ 
tiously  speculate ;  but  most  probably  it 
does  not  possess  the  same  strongly  marked 
features  as  the  eastern  side,  where  we  find 
a  massive  and  elevated  mountain-range, 
with  summits  rising  to  ten,  fifteen,  and 
even  twenty  thousand  feet,  towering 
above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow. 

The  alleged  “  high  group  of  hills  sur¬ 
rounding  the  head  of  the  Tanganyika 
lake,  .  .  .  supposed  to  be  the  Lnnce 
Montes  of  Ptolemy  or  the  Soma  Giri  of 
the  ancient  Hindus,”  is  an  unfortunate  af¬ 
fair  altogether.  .  On  the  mim  published 
by  Capt.  Speke  in  Jilachcooas  Magazine 

•  Journal  of  the  Royal  Oeoyraphieal  Society,  vol. 
xtIL  p.  80. 


for  1849,  shortly  after  his  return  from  the 
first  expedition  with  Capt.  Burton,  these 
mountains  were  introduced,  their  eleva 
tion  being  marked  as  “  six  thousand  to 
eight  thousand  feet”  above  the  oce.an. 
Capt.  Burton,  however,  in  his  Lake  He- 
gions  of  Central  Africa  (pp.  90,  91), 
unequivocally  denied  the  existence  of 
any  such  range,  which  he  stigmatized  as 
“  wholly  hypothetical,  or  rather,  invent¬ 
ive,”  and  in  the  original  map  of  Capt.  Speko 
himself,  sent  from  Egypt  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  after  his  return  from 
his  second  joumev — which  map  contains 
a  note  signed  “  J.  il.  Speke,  Captain,  Feb. 
26,1 863,”  declaring  that  “  nothing  remains 
to  perfect  the  map,  but  to  shift  the  longi¬ 
tudinal  lines,  if  required  ”  —  this  moon¬ 
shaped  range  of  mountains  is  not  laid 
down,  but  the  name  is  transferred  to  two 
parallel  ranges,  represented  as  flanking 
the  northern  portion  of  Tanganyika,  at 
least  two  degrees  to  the  south  of  tlie  posi¬ 
tion  attributed  to  the  “  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  ”  in  the  author’s  present  map."" 
And  his  own  “  view  of  Blount  Mfumbiro 
and  drainage  system  of  the  Lunm  Montes,” 
given  in  page  214  of  his  work,  though  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  representation 
of  what  the  mountains  marked  in  his 
original  map  of  Feb.  26th,  1863,  may  bo 
supposed  to  be,  is  certainly  quite  inap- 

[dicable  to  the  immense  and  distant  range 
aid  down  in  the  map  accompanying  that 
work.  It  is  for  ^Ir.  Keith  Johnston,  who 
constructed  the  latter  map,  to  satisfy  the 
scientific  world  as  to  the  authority  upon 
which  he  has  introduced  these  mountains 
into  it,  in  lieu  of  those  Laid  down  in  Capt. 
Speke’s  original  manuscript  map. 

According  to  the  recent  observations 
of  Baron  Carl  von  der  Decken,  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow  at  or  near  the  equator  is 
at  the  height  of  about  seventeen  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea ;  consequently,  as  Dr. 
Barth  justly  remarks,  “  the  assumption 
that  the  mountains  at  the  northern  end 
of  Tanganyika,  the  loftiest  of  which, 
Mount  Mfumbiro,  is  no  more  than  ten 
thousand  feet  high,  are  the  representatives 
of  Ptolemy’s  Mountains  of  the  3Ioon,  of 
M'hich  the  exclusive  characteristic  is  their 
snowy  summits,  is  opposed  to  every  prin¬ 
ciple  of  true  criticism  (widersjiricht  jeder 
richtigen  Kritik).” 

Bemro  discussing  the  subject  of  the 
true  position  of  tlie  Mountains  of  the 

•Sec  Dr.  Beke  in  the  Athencrum,  Jan.  2d,  1864. 
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IMoon,  we  must  first  dispose  of  the  “  Soma 
Gin  of  the  ancient  Hindus.”  These 
mountains  are  shown  in  a  map  accom- 

niiifr  a  paper  by  Lieut,  (afterward  Col- 
Wilforu,  published  in  the  third  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches;  the  au¬ 
thority  of  which  paper  is  so  implicitly  re¬ 
lied  on  by  Capt.  Speke,  that,  besides  giv¬ 
ing  in  his  work  a  facsimile  of  this  map, 
he  does  not  scruple  to  express  himself  in 
the  following  terms : 

“  I  came,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  our  previous  information  concerning 
the  h}’(lrography  of  these  regions,  as  well  as 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  originated  with  the 
ancient  Hindus,  who  told  it  to  the  priests  of 
the  Nile:  and  that  all  those  busy  Egyptian 
geographers,  who  disseminated  their  knowledge 
with  a  view  to  bo  famous  for  long-sighted¬ 
ness  in  solving  the  deep-seated  mystery  which 
enshrouded  the  source  of  their  holy  river,  were 
60  many  hypothetical  humbugs.” — p.  264. 

The  most  fitting  rebuke  to  such  unsuit¬ 
able  language  is  the  fact  pointed  out  in 
the  Athenaeum  *  by  Mr.  Cooley,  that 
Lieut.  Wilford’s  paper  (as  he  himself  sub¬ 
sequently  acknowledged  in  a  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  printed  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches)^ 
was  based  on  false  information  furnished 
to  him  by  his  Hrahmin  pundit,  by  whom 
the  names  of  “Egypt”  and  “the  Nile,” 
among  others,  were  fraudulently  intro¬ 
duced  to  meet  the  inquiries  of  his  employ¬ 
er,  wdio  fancied  to  himself  an  early  con¬ 
nection  between  India  and  Egypt,  and 
who,  not  being  able  to  read  the  Puranas 
himself,  sought  the  assistance  of  a  clever 
but  unscrupulous  native,  who  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  foible.  As  full  particulars  of 
this  impo.sition  are  given  under  the  head 
“  Wilford  ”  in  works  of  such  general  refer¬ 
ence  as  the  Penny  Cyclopiedia^  and  the 
English  Cyclopr^dia  (Biographical  Divi¬ 
sion),  it  certainly  is  surprising,  not  perhaps 
that  Capt.  Speke  himself,  but  that  those 
about  him  w'ho  might  have  known  better, 
should  have  fallen  into  the  trap. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of 
the  true  position  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  on  which  subject  avo  may  again 
follow  Dr.  Beke,  who  remarks  that — 

“  The  Mountains  of  the  Moon  are  an  estab¬ 
lished  feature  of  African  geography.  All  writ¬ 
ers,  whether  Arabian  or  European,  mention 
them ;  all  travelers  in  Central  Africa  hCar  of 


•  Of  January  9th,  1864. 


them  ;  and  yet  so  indefinite,  so  varied,  so  con¬ 
tradictory  are  the  statements  respecting  these 
mountains,  that  no  satisfactory  conclusion  has 
been  arrived  at  as  to  their  magnitude,  extent, 
or  even  their  locality.” 

It  may,  however,  be  confidently  assert¬ 
ed,  that  all  that  has  been  written  and  said 
on  the  subject  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  and  of  their  containing  the  Sources 
of  the  Nile,  is  founded  on  the  well  known 
passage  in  the  Geography  of  Claudius 
Ptolemy,*  on  the  exposition  of  which  Dr. 
Beke  has  occupied  himself  during  so  many 
years.  This  passage  is  to  the  following 
effect : 

“  Around  the  Barbarian  Gulf  (in  which  is  the 
Island  of  Menuthius,  or  Zanzibar)  dwell  the 
man-eating  Ethiopians,  from  the  west  of  whom 
extend  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  from  which 
the  lakes  of  the  Nile  receive  the  snows.” 

It  has  been  argued  by  Mr.  Cooley,  tvith 
no  little  ingenuity,!  that  this  passage  is 
an  interpolation  of  as  late  a  date  as  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century;  but  this 
notion  is  now  completely  disproved  by 
Dr.  Beke’s  reference  to  a  passage  in  the 
Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Gems 
of  El  Masudi,  the  earliest  of  the  Arabian 
historians,  who  flourished  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  tenth  century,  and  who,  after 
quoting  largely  from  Ptolemy’s  work, 
makes  this  explicit  declaration  : 

“  I  saw  in  the  Jiffhrafn,  a  drawing  of  the 
Nile,  as  it  comes  forth  from  the  Jebcl-el-Kamar, 
rising  from  twelve  sources.” 

This  statement,  besides  establishing  the 
authenticity  of  the  corresponding  passage 
in  (the  body  of  Ptolemy’s  work  already 
cited,  likewise  conclusively  proves  the 
Arabic  name  Jehel-el-Kamar  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Greek  ;  though  the 
later  Arabian  geographers,  in  their  igno¬ 
rance  of  Greek,  sought  to  make  the  name 
significant  in  their  own  language. 

Ptolemy  plainly  intimates  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  W’as 
derived  from  the  reports  of  persons  who 
had  visited  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and 
there  obtained  infonnation  rcsjiccting  the 
interior,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Portuguese  did  in  the  fifteenth  and  subse¬ 
quent  centuries,  and  as  other  Europeans 
have  done  w'ithin  the  last  few  years  ;  and 
in  constructing  his  map  from  such  insuf- 


•  Book  iv.  ch.  9. 

•}■  Claudius  Ptolemy  and  Vee  Nile.  London. 
1856. 
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ficient  information,  the  great  geographer 
fell  into  the  fundamental  error  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  position  and  direction  of  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  Dr.  Beke 
corrects  by  making  those  mountains  to  be 
a  meridional,  instead  of  an  equatorial 
range — to  run  along  the  east  coast  of 
Africa  to  the  w’est  of  the  Barbarian  Gulf, 
Instead  of  crossing  the  continent  from 
east  to  west.  This  theory,  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mountain  system  of  the  continent  of 
AJfrica  extends  from  north  to  south,  on 
the  eastern  side  adjacent  to  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  resembling  in  its 
rough  parallelism  to  the  coast  and  j>rin- 
cipal  meridional  direction  the  Andes  of 
South  America,  and  the  western  ghauts 
of  India,  is  further  corrobor.ated  by  the 
similar  meridional  extension  of  the  mount¬ 
ain  system  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
Arabia,  which  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Palgrave  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  on  the  23d 
of  February  last. 

The  difficulty  of  mapping  general  and 
vague  information  respecting  countries 
otherwise  unknown,  is  w'ell  understood 
by  geographers ;  and  that  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  that  Ptolemy  should 
have  regarded  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
as  an  equatorial  range,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  idea  of  such  a  range,  running 
from  east  to  west  across  the  continent, 
has  always  prevailed  among  geographers, 
as  the  ordinary  maps  of  Africa  phainly 
show.  In  that  of  the  Iri.sh  Education 
Commissioners,  used  in  all  the  Xational 
Schools,  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  are 
prominently  marked  in  the  position  thus 
indicated;  and  as  this  direction  of  the 
principal  mountain-range  of  Africa  is  dog¬ 
matically  maintained  by  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society,  it  is  only  natural  that 
it  should  be  adopted  without  question  by 
most  travelers  in  remote  parts  of  Africa. 
Accordingly  we  find  Captain  Burton 
stating  that  “  from  the  fifth  parallel  of 
south  latitude  to  the  equator  an  elevated 
mass  of  granite  and  sandstone  formation 
crosses  from  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  center  of  Tropical  Africa,” 
and  probably  extends  even  to  the  west 
side  of  the  continent,  there  to  “inoscu¬ 
late  with  the  ridge  which  is  .  .  . 

popularly  known,  according  to  Denham 
and  Clapperton,  as  el  Gibel  Gumhr — Jebel 
Kamar — or  “  Mous  Lunie  and  M.  Du 


•  The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,  pp.  40-1. 
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Chaillu,  from  the  other  side  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  expresses  himself  in  his  work  on 
Equatorial  Africa  as  follows; 

“  Judginji,  therefore,  from  my  own  examina¬ 
tion  and  from  the  most  careful  inquiries  among 
people  of  the  far  interior,  I  think  there  is  pood 
reason  to  believe  that  an  important  luountain- 
ranpe  divides  the  continent  of  Africa  nearly 
along  the  line  of  the  equator,  starting  from  the 
west  from  the  range  which  runs  along  the  coast 
north  and  south,  and  ending  in  the  ea.«t,  proba¬ 
bly  in  the  country  south  of  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia,  or  perhaps  terminating  to  the  north 
of  the  lake  Tanganyika  of  Captains  Burton 
and  Speke." — Preface,  p.  viL 

Geographers  in  Germany  and  France, 
and  some  also  in  hhigland,  are,  however, 
not  of  the  same  mind.  When  Sir  Rod¬ 
erick  Murchison,  in  his  anniversary  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  25th  May,  1863,  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Royal  Geograjihical  Society 
the  first  report  received  from  Captain 
Speke,  he  explicitly  announced  that  that 
traveler  had  established  the  fact  that  “  the 
hypothetical  chain  of  mountains  which 
had  been  called  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  and  which  Ptolemy  spoke  of  as 
traversing  the  equatorial  regions  of  Af¬ 
rica  from  east  to  w’est,have  no  such  range 
as  theoretically  inferred  by  Dr.  Beke 
meaning,  of  course,  that  their  having  no 
such  range  had  been  theoretically  inferred 
(as  it  had  been  repeatedly  asserted)  by 
that  geographer  ;  and  that  Captain  Speke 
had  from  actual  observation  confirmed 
Dr.  Beke’s  inference.  This  announcement 
made  Dr.  Barth,  in  his  address  at  Berlin, 
on  the  6th  of  June  following,  exclaim  :  “I 
was  quite  right,  then,  in  rejecting  as  un¬ 
true  the  equatorial  mountain-range  which 
has  been  smuggled  (eingeschwiirzt)  back 
again  into  African  geography  by  Du 
Chaillu.” 

Nevertheless,  Captain  Speke,  since  his 
arrival  in  England,  appears  to  have  been 
unable  to  withstand  home  influence.  In 
his  published  work  he  makes  no  allusion 
whatever  to  his  vaunted  discovery  of  the 
non-existence  of  this  equatorial  range  of 
mountains,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  repro¬ 
duces  “  the  high  group  of  hills  surround¬ 
ing  the  head  of  the  Tanganyika  lake,” 
which  he  had  abandoned  in  his  manu¬ 
script  map  of  February  26th,  1863;  and 
he  makes  “  these  highly  saturated  Mount¬ 
ains  of  the  Moon  to  give  birth  to  the 
Congo,  as  well  as  to  the  Nile,  and  also  to 
the  Shire  branch  of  the  Zambese  ” — (p. 
264) — in  which  he  merely  adopts  the  spec- 
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nl.itive  views  expressed  by  Earl  do  Grey 
in  his  anniversary  address  of  1859. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Itoderick  IMnr- 
chison,  in  a  letter  inserted  in  the  I'itnea 
of  the  11th  June,  1863,  authoritatively 
declares  that  “  All  the  waters  occupying 
the  position  [from  4  deg.  to  1 1  deg.  south 
latitude],  including  the  lake  Tanganyika 
of  Burton  and  Speke,  are  known  to  flow 
southwards  ;  the  watershed  between  north 
and  south  Africa  in  that  meridian  having 
been  hajipily  defined.” 

We  arc,  however,  bound  to  assert,  with 
all  due  respect  for  the  accomplished  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
that  for  the  statement  just  cited  there  is 
no  real  authority ;  for  who  can  pos.^^ibly 
have  “  defined  ”  the  physical  character  of 
a  region  which  no  European  has  ever  yet 
visited  ? 

There  is  far  more  reason  for  the  belief 
that  Lake  Tanganyika  is  within  the  hy¬ 
drographical  system  of  the  Nile,  and 
that  its  deep-sunk  bed  is  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  great  meridional  depression  of 
Eastern  Africa.  If  so,  it  will  not  be  till 
after  we  have  passed  its  southernmost  ex¬ 
tremity,  that  we  shall  come  to  “  the  water¬ 
shed  between  north  and  south  Africa” — 
the  parting  between  the  head-streams  of 
the  Nile  and  those  of  the  two  great  rivers 
of  Southern  Africa,  the  Congo  and  the 
Zambezi.  Where  this  central  point  of 
division  between  the  waters  flowing  to 
the  Mediterranean,  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
to  the  Indian  Ocean — the  great  hydrophy- 
lacitim  of  Africa,  as  it  is  styled  by  the 
recondite  Jesuit,  Athanasius  Kircher* — 
actually  exists,  our  still  insufficient  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  interior  of  the  continent 
does  not  enable  us  to  determine.  But 
Dr.  Beke  suggests  that  “if  it  were  not 
allowable  to  attempt  to  be  definite  in  a 
matter  which  is  necessarily  indefinite,  it 
might  be  placed  in  9  deg.  south  latitude 
and  27  deg.  east  longitude.” 

But  a  subject  of  infinitely  greater  in¬ 
terest  than  the  discovery  of  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  is  the  history  of  the  races  of 
mankind  inhabiting  the  upper  basin  of 
that  river,  or  the  determination  of  any 
question  of  physical  geography.  This 
subject  is  dilated  on  by  Captain  Speke  in 
the  course  of  his  work,  but  instean  of  be¬ 
ing  elucidated,  it  is  only  rendered  more 
confused  and  unintelligible. 


*  Sec  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
vol.  xvii.  p.  82. 


A  fact  recognized  by  all  ethnologists  is, 
that,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  south¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  continent  of  Africa, 
the  languages  spoken  among  the  native 
races  belong  to  what  is  denominated  the 
CaflTre  or  Kafir  family  or  class.  Without  » 
entering  into  any  critical  examination  of 
these  languages,  which  have  all  a  close 
affinity  with  one  another,  we  will  content 
ourselves  with  citing  some  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Norris,  in  his  valuable  edi¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Prichard’s  Natural  History 
of  Man^  as  sufficient  to  give  our  readers 
a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  languages, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  render  intelligible 
certain  compound  terms  employed  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Speke  throughout  his  work,  which  to 
the  ordinary  reader  must  be  not  a  little 
perplexing.  Mr.  Norris  says: 

“  The  fact  is,  that  all  the  Kafir  tongues  have 
certain  particles  distinguishing  singulars  from 
plurals  (and  sometimes  duals),  adjectives  from 
substantives,  and  one  kind  of  substantive  from 
another.  Ur.  Krapf,  in  the  narrative  of  his 
journeys  into  Sambara  in  1852,  speaks  of  the 
Kisambara  language, spoken  by  the  Wasambars, 
who  live  in  Usambara  ;  and  nowand  then  men¬ 
tions  a  Masambara,  one  of  a  Kisambara  family. 
Different  dialects  have  different  particles :  in 
the  language  which  the  editor  would  wish  to 
call  Chuana,  a  native  of  the  country  is  a  Mo- 
chuana,  two  are  Buchuana,  the  people  general¬ 
ly  are  the  Bichuana,  and  the  language  is  Sich- 
uana ;  and  the  latter  words  have  become  cur¬ 
rent  in  England,  to  the  puzzlement  of  readers 
of  African  intelligence.  Wherever  the  Kafir 
prefix  has  not  become  part  and  parcel  of  the 
English  appellation,  the  editor  omits  it.” 

Captain  Speke  remarks  to  the  like  ef¬ 
fect  : 

“  There  is  one  peculiarity,  however,  to  which 
I  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  most 
particularly,  which  is,  that  Wa  prefixed  to  the 
essential  word  of  a  country,  means  men  or  peo¬ 
ple  ;  M  prefixed,  means  man  or  individual ;  U, 
in  the  same  way,  means  place  or  locality ;  and 
a  Ki  prefixed,  indicates  the  language.  Exam¬ 
ple:  Wagogo,  is  the  people  of  Gogo ;  Mgogo,  is 
a  (logo  man  ;  Ugogo,  is  the  country  of  Gogo ; 
and  Kigogo,  the  language  of  Gogo.” — p.  xxxi. 

Leaving  these  minor  points,  we  return 
to  the  consideration  of  the  general  subject 
of  the  South  African  family  of  languages, 
respecting  which  we  have  to  remark,  that 
while  the  limits  within  w'hich  these  lan¬ 
guages  are  spoken  have  been  ascertained 
to  extend  from  the  mouths  of  the  Congo 
in  the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Zambezi  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  southward  to  the 
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Hottentots,  their  limits  toward  the  north 
remain  undetermined  ;  though  Dr.  Krapf 
states  in  his  Vocabularies  of  lihst  Afri¬ 
can  Languages^  that  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  continent,  they  extend  northward 
to  the  equator,  or  thereabouts.  In  Cap¬ 
tain  Speke’s  original  map  the  northern 
limit  of  these  languages,  between  the  30th 
'and  35th  meridians  of  east  longitude,  is 
marked  as  being  in  about  2  deg.  north 
latitude ;  and  though  this  limit  is  not  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  map  accompanying  his 
present  work,  we  may  take  it  to  be  sub¬ 
stantially  correct ;  for  in  speaking  of  a 
native  of  Amara,  a  country  marked  on  the 
map  as  situated  at  the  northeastern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Nyanza,  the  author  says: 

“  I  took  down  many  words  of  his  language, 
and  found  they  corresponded  with  the  North 
African  dialects,  as  spoken  by  the  people  of 
Kidi,  Gani,  and  Madi  [all  beyond  2  deg.  north 
latitude].  The  southerners,  speaking  of  these, 
would  call  them  Wa-Kidi,  Wa-Gani,  and  Wa- 
)(adi ;  but  among  themselves  the  syllable  Wa 
is  not  prefixed,  as  in  the  southern  dialects,  to 
signify  people,” — p.  234. 

Unfortunately  no  vocabularies  of  these 
“  North  African  dialects”  are  given  ;  so 
that  wo  are  left  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
class  the  languages  of  Kidi,  Gani,  and 
Madi  belong.  The  numerous  languages 
and  dialects  collected  in  Dr.  Koclle’s 
Pohjglotta  Africana^  show  what  a  mass 
of  distinct  tongues — many  of  which  ap- 
})ear  to  bo  radically  distinct — exist  in 
Africa ;  and  in  the  vocabularies  of  East 
African  languages  collected  by  Dr.  Bekc 
and  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society 
there  are  several  which  arc  not  included 
in  Dr.  Koelle’s  collection  nor  in  that  of 
Dr.  Krapf,  and  which,  from  their  being 
spoken  in  the  countries  lying  to  the  south 
of  Abyssinia,  in  the  direction  of  those 
visited  by  Captain  Speke,  arc  not  unlikely 
to  have  some  affinity  to  the  latter’s  “  North 
African  dialects.”  From  Captain  Speke’s 
silence,  we  are  not  only  unable  to  class 
these  languages  of  Kidi,  Madi,' and  Gani, 
but  we  can  not  even  decide  whether  they 
are  in  anyway  allied  to  that  of  the  Wa- 
lluma,  the  most  remarkable  people  met 
with  by  Captain  Speke,  and  respecting 
whom  he  furnishes  some  most  interesting 
information. 

In  passing  out  of  U-Nyamwezi  in  about 
3  deg.  south  latitude,  Captain  Speke  came 
into  U-Zhizu;  which  country,  he  says. 


“is  ruled  by  two  Wa-IIuma  chieftains  of 
foreign  blood,  descended  from  the  Abyssinian 
stock,  of  whom  we  saw  specimens  scattered  all 
over  U-Nyamwezi,  and  who  extended  even 
down  south  as  far  as  Fipa.” — p.  124. 

In  order  to  keep  pace  with  our  author 
and  to  render  his  meaning  intelligible,  we 
have  to  explain,  that  precisely  in  the  same 
way  that  he  starts  with  the  assumption 
that  the  river  Kivira,  which  he  saw  at  the 
liipon  falls,  is  the  Nile,  the  whole  Nile, 
and  nothing  but  the  Nile,  so  he  broadly 
assumes  that  these  strangers,  the  Wa- 
Iluma,  are  the  descendants  of  the  .Abys- 
siuians.  His  system  of  ethnology  is  of 
the  simplest  and  at  the  same  time  most 
comprehensive  character.  In  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  his  work,  under  the  head 
“Fauna,”  he  thus  expresses  himself: 

“In  treating  of  this  branch  of  natural  his¬ 
tory,  we  will  iirst  take  man — the  true  curly- 
headed,  flat-nosed,  pouch-mouthed  negro — not 
the  Wa-Iluma.” — p.  17. 

He  then  enters  into  a  lengthened  de¬ 
scription  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
these  “negroes,”  but  says  not  a  word 
more  respecting  their  physical  characters, 
except  that  “  the  hair  of  the  negro  will 
not  grow.”  From  this  we  might  have 
been  led  to  infer  that  in  this  peculiarity 
the  “  South  Africans  ”  were  distinct  from 
the  Wa-IIuma,  were  it  not  for  the  descrip¬ 
tion  given  of  the  great  King  Kamrasi,  the 
despot  of  the  U-Nyora,  who  (we  are  told) 
looked, 

“  enshrouded  in  his  mbugh  dress,  for  all  the 
world  like  a  pope  in  state — calm  and  actionless. 
One  bracelet  of  fine-twisted  brass  wire  adorned 
hi.s  left  wrist,  and  his  hair,  lialf  an  inch  long, 
was  worked  up  into  small  peppercom-liko 
knobs,  by  rubbing  the  hands  circularly  over 
the  crown  of  the  head.  His  eyes  were  long, 
face  narrow,  and  nose  prominent,  after  the  tnic 
fashion  of  his  breed;  and  though  a  finely-made 
man,  considerably  above  six  feet  high,  he  was 
not  so  large  as  Rumaniko.” — p.  611. 

Ivumanika  himself  and  his  brother 
Nnanaji  had  been  previously  described  as 
“  men  of  noble  ai)pearancc  and  size,”  and 
as  being 

“  as  unlike  as  they  could  bo  to  the  common 
order  of  the  natives  of  the  surrounding  dis¬ 
tricts.  They  had  fine  oval  faces,  large  eyes, 
and  high  noses,  denoting  the  best  blood  of 
Abyssinia.” — p.  203. 

He  further  describes  a  M-lIuma  woman 
in  the  following  terms  : 
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“She  was  a  beautiful  woman,  with  gazelle 
eyes,  oral  face,  high  thin  nose,  and  fine  lips, 
and  would  have  made  a  good  match  for  Saim, 
who  had  a  good  deal  of  Arab  blood  in  him,  and 
was,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  much  of  the 
same  mixed  Shem-Uamitic  breed.” — p.  161. 

The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  his  extraordinary  theory  re¬ 
specting  these  Wa-IIuraa,  the  author  was 
led  entirely  by  the  nose.  This  theory  is 
sumtned  up  by  him  in  these  words : 

“  I  propose  to  state  my  theory  of  the  ethnol¬ 
ogy  of  that  part  of  Africa  inhabited  by  the 
jieople  collectively  styled  "Wa-lluma — otherwise 
(bilias  or  Abyssinians.  My  theory  is  founded 
on  the  traditions  of  the  several  nations,  as 
checked  by  my  own  observation  of  what  I  saw 
when  passing  through  them.  It  appears  im¬ 
possible  to  believe,  judging  from  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  M  a-IIuma,  that  they  can  be 
of  an}'  other  race  than  the  semi-Shcm-IIamitic 
of  Ethiopia.  The  traditions  of  the  imperial 
government  of  Abyssinia  go  as  far  back  as  the 
Scriptural  age  of  King  David,  from  whom  the 
late  reigning  king  of  Abyssinia,  Sahfda  Selas¬ 
sie,  traced  his  descent. 

“  Most  people  appear  to  regard  the  Abys.sin- 
ians  as  a  difierent  race  from  the  Gallas,  but,  I 
believe,  without  foundation.  Both  alike  are 
Christians  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  It  is  true 
that,  while  the  nlwriginal  Abyssinians  in  Abys¬ 
sinia  proper  are  more  commonly  agriculturists, 
the  Gallas  are  chietly  a  pastoral  people ;  but  I 
conceive  that  the  two  may  have  hail  the  same 
relations  with  each  other,  which  I  found  the 
Wa-lluma  kings  and  'Wa-liuma  herdsmen  hold¬ 
ing  with  the  agricultural  Wa-Zinza  in  U-Zinza, 
the  Wa-Xyanw)o  in  Karagu^,  the  Wa-Ganda  in 
U-Ganda,  and  the  Wa-Nyoroin  U-Xyoro. 

“  In  these  countries  the  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  foreifjners,  who  had  invaded  and  taken 
possession  of  them,  leaving  the  agricultural 
aborigines  to  till  the  ground,  while  the  junior 
members  of  the  u.surping  clans  herded  cattle — 
just  as  in  Abyssinia,  or  wherever  the  Aby.ssini- 
ans  or  Gallas  have  shown  themselves.  There 
is  a  pastoral  clan  from  the  Asiatic  side  took 
the  government  of  Abyssinia  from  its  people, 
and  have  ruled  over  them  ever  since,  changing, 
by  intermarriage  with  the  Africans,  the  texture 
of  their  hair  and  color  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
still  mainUiining  a  high  stamp  of  Asiatic  feature, 
of  which  a  marked  characteristic  is  a  bridged 
instead  of  a  bridgeless  nose. 

“  It  may  be  presumed  that  there  once  existed 
a  foreign  but  compact  government  in  Abyssinia, 
which,  becoming  great  and  powerful,  sent  out 
armies  on  all  sides  of  it,  especially  to  the  south, 
southeast,  and  west,  slave-hunting  and  devas¬ 
tating  wherever  they  went,  and  in  process  of 
time  becoming  too  great  for  one  ruler  to  control. 
Junior  members  of  the  royal  family  then,  push¬ 
ing  their  fortuue.s,  dismembered  themselves 
from  the  parent  stock,  created  separate  govern¬ 


ments,  and,  for  reasons  which  can  not  be  traced, 
clianged  their  names.  In  this  manner  we  may 
suppose  that  the  Gallas  separated  from  the 
Abyssinians,  and  located  themselves  to  the 
south  of  their  native  land.” — p.  247. 

Notwithstanding  the  anther’s  unqual¬ 
ified  assertion  that  this  theory  is  “  found¬ 
ed  on  the  traditions  of  the  several  nations, 
as  checked  by  liis  own  observations  of 
what  he  saw  when  passing  through  them,” 
we  do  not  find  in  his  work  a  trace  of  any 
tradition  among  the  Wa-IIuma,  that  they 
came  from  Abyssinia ;  and  as  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Gallas,  and  the  written  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Abyssinians  themselves,  they 
are  directly  opposed  to  the  author’s  the¬ 
ory  ;  for  which,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  the 
only  foundation  is  that  the  Wa-Huma  are 
a  foreign  race,  whose  characteristic  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  native  races  is  (in  the 
author’s  eyes)  “  a  bridged  instead  of  a 
bridgeless  nose,”  in  which,  however,  they 
resemble-  not  only  the  Gallas  and  the 
Abyssinians,  but  also  the  natives  of  many 
other  countries,  with  whom  it  would  be 
sinij)ly  absurd  to  connect  them. 

So  engrossed,  however,  does  Captain 
Speke  seem  to  have  been  with  his  own 
“  theory,”  that  instead  of  caring  to  acquire 
information  from  the  natives,  as  to  what 
they  really  knew  or  believed  respecting 
their  extraction,  his  grand  endeavor  was 
to  instil  his  own  notions  into  their  minds. 
Thus  he  began  by  saying  to  King  Ru- 
manika : 

“If  he  would  give  me  one  or  two  of  his 
children,  I  would  have  them  instructed  in  Eng¬ 
land  V  for  I  admired  his’  race,  an*d  helierfd  them 
to  hate  fjtrnng  from  mir  old  friendt  the  Alyt- 
tiniaue,  whose  king,  Sahcla  Selassie,  had  re¬ 
ceived  rich  presents  from  our  queen.  They 
were  Christians  like  ourselves,  and  had  the 
Wa-lluma  not  lost  their  knowledge  of  God, 
they  would  be  so  also.” — j).  208. 

This  last  assertion  would  apply  to  m.any 
other  people  besides  the  "NVa-i luma ;  but 
it  does  not  make  them  to  be  of  tho  same 
stock  as  the  Abyssinirns ;  of  whom,  by 
the  by,  Sahcla  Selassie  never  was,  and 
never  j)reteiuk*d  to  be  the  king.  Ilig 
title  in  the  treaty  which  he  entered  into 
with  Major  Harris  as  the  representti- 
live  of  her  Britannic  majesty,  was 
“King  of  Shoa,  Kfat,  and  the  Gallas;” 
and  though  he  ruled  as  an  independent 
sovereign,  he  never  absolutely  repudiated 
the  suprcinacv  of  the  “  King  of  the  Kings 
of  Ethiopia,’^  who  since  Sahela  Selassie’s 
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death  has  hurled  his  son  from  the  throne 
of  Shoa,  and  appointed  an  ordinary  pro¬ 
vincial  governor  in  his  stead. 

But  Captain  Speke  is  determined  that 
the  AV^a-IIuma  shall  be  not  only  Abyssin- 
ians,  but  Christians.  For  he  relates  that 

“  Rumnnika,  on  hearing  that  it  was  our  cus¬ 
tom  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  with  a 
good  feast  of  beef,  sent  us  an  ox.  I  immedi¬ 
ately  paid  him  a  visit  to  offer  the  compliments 
of  the  season,  and  at  the  same  time  regretted, 
much  to  his  amusement,  that  he,  a$  one  of  the 
old  »toek  of  AhyMiniant,  rrho  are  the  oldeet 
Chrietiant  on  reeord,  should  hare  forgotten  this 
rite  ;  but  I  hoped  tl»e  time  would  come  when, 
by  making  it  known  that  his  tril)e  had  lapsed 
into  a  state  of  heathenism,  white  teachers  would  i 
be  induced  to  set  it  all  to  rights  again.” — p.  238. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means,  it  was  no  doubt  quite  proper 
to  tell  the  king  that  he  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Abyssinians,  and  that  these  latter 
were  the  oldest  Christians  on  record,  the 
one  assertion  being  just  as  true  as  the 
other.  But  let  us  see  how  it  operated ; 

“  Ever  proud  of  his  history  since  I  had  traced 
his  descent  from  Abyssinia  and  King  iMrid, 
whose  hair  was  as  straight  as  my  own,  Ruman- 
ika  dwelt  on  my  theological  disclosures  with 
the  greatest  delight,  and  wished  to  know  what 
difference  existed  between  the  Arabs  and  our¬ 
selves  ;  to  which  Baraka  replied,  as  the  best 
means  of  making  him  understand,  that  while 
the  Arabs  had  only  one  book  we  had  two ;  to 
which  I  added,  ‘  Yes,  that  is  true  in  a  sense ; 
hut  the  real  merits  lie  in  the  fact  tliat  we  have 
got  the  better  book,  as  ma3’  be  inferred  from  the  | 
obvious  fact  that  we  are  more  prosperous,  and 
their  superiors  in  all  things.’  ” — p.  240. 

This  is  all  very  lamentable.  The  only 
hope  is  that  the  fables  which  Captain 
Speke  and  his  spokesman,  Baraka,  palmed 
on  the  ignorant  Africans  were  forgotten 
as  soon  as  they  were  heard. 

King  Kamrasi,  to  whom  the  same  child¬ 
ish  stories  were  told,  was,  however,  a 
match  for  Captain  Speke  in  ethnological 
knowledge,  as  the  following  conversation 
will  prove.  Being  summoned  to  the 
Kafu  palace,  the  latter  says  :  | 

“  After  arriving  there,  and  going  through 
the  usual  salutations,  Kamrasi  ask^  us  from 
what  stock  of  people  we  came,  explaining  his 
meaning  by  s^ing,  ‘  As  we,  Rumanik^  Mtesa, 
and  the  rest  of  us  (enumerating  the  kings)  are 
Wa-witu  (or  princes),  U-Witu  (or  the  country 
of  princes)  being  to  the  east.’  This  interesting 
announcement  made  me  quite  forget  to  answer  , 
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his  question,  and  induced  me  to  say,  ‘  Omwita, 
indeed,  was  the  ancient  name  for  Mombas ;  if 
you  came  from  that  place,  I  know  all  about 
your  race  for  two  thousand  years  or  more. 
Omwita,  you  mean,  was  the  last  country  you 
resided  in  before  j’ou  came  here  ;  but  original¬ 
ly  you  came  from  Abyssinia,  the  sultan  of 
which,  our  great  friend,  is  Sahfla  Selassid.’ 

“  He  pronounced  this  name  laughing,  and 
.said,  ‘  Formerly  our  stock  was  half-white  and 
half-black,  with  one  side  of  our  heads  covered 
with  straight  hair,  and  the  other  side  frizzly  : 
you  certainly  do  know  every  thing.'  ” — p.  63C. 

If  K.'iiurasi  believed  what  Speke  told 
him  about  his  descent,  it  is  manifest  th.at 
the  latter  was  convinced  he  had  derived 
some  valu.able  information  from  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  for,  a  few  days  aflerw'ards,  he 
says : 

“  Taking  a  Bible  to  explain  all  I  fancied  I 
kneir  of  the  origin  and  present  con<lition  of  the 
Wa-Iluma  branch  of  the  Fithiopians,  beginning 
with  Adam,  to  show  how  it  was  that  the  king 
had  heard  by  tradition  that  at  one  time  the 
people  of  his  race  were  half-white  and  half¬ 
black.  Then,  proceeding  with  the  Floo<l,  I 
pointed  out  that  the  Europeans  remained 
white,  retaining  Japhet’s  blood ;  whilst  the 
Arabs  are  tawny,  after  Shem,  and  the  Africans 
black,  after  Ham.” — p.  640. 

Finally,  to  prove  the  greatness  of  Kam- 
rasi’s  “half-white  and  half-black”  ances¬ 
tors,  the  learned  expounder  of  the  Bible 
“  read  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  2d  Chron¬ 
icles,  in  which  it  is  written  how  Zerah, 
the  Ethiopian,  with  a  host  of  a  thousand 
thousand,  met  the  Jew  Asa;”  and  fin¬ 
ished  his  lectnre  with  the  statement  that 
“  at  a  much  later  date,  we  find  the  Ethio¬ 
pians  battling  with  the  Arabs  in  the  So¬ 
mali  country,  and  with  the  Arabs  and 
Portuguese  at  Omwita  (Mombas)  ” — the 
whole  of  this  farrago  having  been  ground 
out  of  the  casual  resemblance  between 
the  two  words  “  Omwita  ”  and  “  U- 
Witu.” 

That  in  this  exposition  of  Bible  history, 
the  seed  fell  on  stony  ground,  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  what  is  related  of  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  interview. 

“  Kamrasi  then  began  counting  the  leaves  of 
the  Bible,  an  amusement  that  every  negro  that 
gets  hold  of  a  book  indulges  in  ;  and  conclud¬ 
ing  in  his  mind  that  each  page  or  leaf  repre¬ 
sented  one  year  of  time  since  the  beginning  of 
creation,  continued  his  labor  till  one  quarter  of 
the  way  through  the  book,  and  then  only  shut 
it  up  on  being  told,  if  he  desired  to  ascertain 
the  number  more  closely,  he  had  better  count 
the  words.” — p.  457. 
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Captain  Speke  would  make  but  a  bad 
teacher  if  he  were  thus  to  snub  his  poor 
childish  scholars  for  counting  the  leaves 
of  their  books  instead  of  studying  their 
contents — a  practice  which  we  fear  is  not 
peculiar  to  Africans  alone.  But  why  call 
Kamrasi  a  “  nigger  ?”  Ilis  “  nose,  prom¬ 
inent  after  the  true  fashion  of  his  breed,” 
ought  to  have  saved  him  from  this  indig¬ 
nity. 

At  a  later  period,  the  author  M’as  told 
by  the  Governor  of  Madi  that 

“Tradition  recorded  that  the  'Wa-Huma 
were  once  half-black  and  half-white,  with  half 
the  hair  straight  and  other  half  curly ;  and 
how  was  this  to  be  accounted  for,  unless  the 
country  formerly  belonged  to  white  men  with 
straight  hair,  but  wa.s  subsequently  taken  by 
black  men  ?” — p.  569. 

Instead  of  seeking  into  the  origin  of 
this  curious  tradition.  Captain  Speke  im¬ 
poses  on  the  poor  ignorant  man  his  own 
crudities,  saying : 

“  We  relieved  his  apprehensions  by  telling 
him  his  anceslora  were  formerly  aU'  white, 
with  straight  hair,  and  lived  in  a  country  Ihj- 
yond  the  salt  sea,  till  they  crossM  that  sea, 
took  possession  of  Abyssinia,  and  are  now 
generallv  known  by  the  name  of  llubshies  and 
Gallas ;  Wt  neither  of  these  names  were  known 
to  him." — p.  570. 

We  should  think  not,  were  it  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  those  names  are, 
neither  of  them,  nat've  names,  but  are 
attributed  by  str.angers  to  people  of  very 
different  races,  pos-sessing  only  a  gencnil 
resemblance  of  complexion  and  physiog¬ 
nomy. 

These  designations  are,  in  fact,  as  in¬ 
definite  as  the  Oriental  term  “  Frank  ”  as 
applied  to  Europeans  generally,  or  our 
own  term  “  Indian  ”  as  applied  indiscrim¬ 
inately  to  the  various  races  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  however  widely  distinct  in  or¬ 
igin  and  even  in  appearance.  We  learn 
from  Dr.  Beke,  whose  opinions  on  Afri¬ 
can  ethnology  are  certainly  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  of  Captain  Speke,  that 

“The  slaves  of  KalTa  and  the  neighboring 
countries  of  Southern  Abyssinia,  when  taken 
to  the  market  of  Baso  in  Gocljam,  are  by  the 
Galla  slave-dealers  called  Sidnmaa,  this  Wing 
the  general  denomination  for  Christians,  which 
many  of  those  poor  creatures  are ;  but,  in  the 
transit  across  Abyssinia,  they  become  ‘(Jal- 
las  and  when  carried  from  the  latter  country 
into  Arabia,  Egj’pt,  or  Persia,  they  arc  known 
as  ‘  Hubshees’  or  Abyssinians." — The  Sources 
of  the  Nile,  p.  65. 
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The  Gallas  themselves  proudly  declare 
that  they  are  Ibn' Orma  —  “the  sons  of 
men”  —  and  their  language  Afn'Orma 
— “  the  tongue  of  men  and  they  no 
more  recognize  the  appellation  of  Galla 
than  the  Abyssinians  do  that  of  “  Hub- 
shee,”  which  is  the  Arabic  designation  of 
all  East  Africans  who  are  not  negroes. 

Had  Captain  Speke  taken  pains  to  re¬ 
cord,  without  admixture,  the  traditions 
of  these  Wa-IIuma,  to  collect  vocabu¬ 
laries  of  their  language  and  particulars  of 
their  manners  and  customs,  as  contradis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  of  the  negro  na¬ 
tions  whom  they  have  subjugated,  he 
might  have  supplied  us  with  most  desira¬ 
ble  and  valuable  information  respecting 
this  really  remarkable  and  interesting 
people.  But  so  far  w.as  he  from  thinking 
of  doing  thi.s,  that,  even  when  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  fell  in  liis  way,  he  thrust  it  aside 
to  make  room  for  his  ovin  fancies. 
Among  his  band  of  servants  was  one 
Saidi,  “formerly  a  slave  captured  in  Wal- 
amo,  on  the  borders  of  Abyssinia,”  whom 
he  introduced  to  King  Ilumauika,  in  or¬ 
der 

“to  show  him,  by  his  similarity  to  the  Wa- 
Huma,  how  it  was  I  had  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  he  was  of  the  same  race.  Saidi  told 
him  his  tribe  kept  cattle  with  the  same  stupen¬ 
dous  horns  as  those  of  the  Wa-IIuma;  and 
also  that,  in  the  same  manner,  they  all  mixed 
blood  with  milk  for  their  dinners,  which,  to 
his  mind,  confirmed  my  statement” — p.  243. 

Had  Captain  Speke  been  acquainted 
with  Dr.  lieke’s  vocabularies,  to  w’hich 
we  have  already  alluded,  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  language  of  Saidi’s  country, 
Walamo,  Wolamo,  or  Wolaitza,  is  cog¬ 
nate  with  those  of  the  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries  of  Kaffa,  Waratta,  and  Yangaro, 
forming  a  clas-s  to  which,  in  the  Ileport 
on  the  Languages  of  Africa,  m.ade  by- 
Dr.  L.athnm  in  1847  to  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
is  attributed  the  distinguishing  appella¬ 
tion  of  “  Gonga such  being  the  name 
of  a  people  formerly  widely  sjiread  over 
the  countries  lying  to  the  south  of  Abys¬ 
sinia,  which  countries  were  overrun,  and  • 
their  inhabitants  in  great  part  destroyed, 
by  Galla  tribes,  who  advanced  into  them 
from  the  south,  before  penetrating  into 
Abyssinia  proper,  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  as  is  recorded  by 
many  travelers  in  Abyssinia.  It  would 
be  unnecessary  to  repeat — were  it  not  for 
26 
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the  purpose  of  warning  the  general  read-  [ 
er  against  adopting  the  notion  that  these 
people  have  any  thing  in  common,  beyond 
the  general  outward  physical  condition 
resulting  from  their  beuig  the  inhabitants 
of  countries  po8.ses.sing  the  same  climate 
and  other  physical  characters — that  the 
Gonga  class  of  languages  (to  which  that 
'of  Walamo  belongs)  is  as  distinct  from 
the  Galla,  as  this  latter  is  from  the  Abys¬ 
sinian,  whether  it  be  the  primitive  native 
Agau  or  Falasha  tongue,  or  the  Ethiopic, 
to  which  latter  alone  an  Arabian  origin 
may  reasonably  be  attributed. 

As  regards  the  true  origin  of  these 
rude  invaders  of  Abyssinia,  there  can  in 
truth  be  no  question.  Nearly  a  century 
ago  it  was  observed  by  Bruce  that 

“  The  Galla  arc  a  very  numerous  nation  of 
shepherds,  who  probably  lived  under  or  be¬ 
yond  the  line.  What  the  cause  of  their  emi¬ 
gration  was  we  do  not  pretend  to  say  with  cer¬ 
tainty;  but  they  hate,  for  many  years,  been  in 
an  uniform  progress  northward.  They  were 
at  first  all  infantry,  and  said  that  the  country 
they  came  from  would  not  permit  horses  to 
breed  in  it,  as  is  the  case  in  13  deg.  north  of 
the  line  round  Sennaar.  Upon  coming  north¬ 
ward,  and  conquering  the  Abyssinian  provinces, 
and  the  small  Mohammedan  districts  bordering 
on  them,  they  have  acquired  a  breed  of  horses, 
which  they  have  multiplied  so  industriously 
that  they  are  become  a  nation  of  cavalry,  and 
now  hold  their  infantry  in  little  esteem.” — 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  216. 

From  these  historical  facts,  which  are 
beyond  measure  more  authoritative  than 
any  mere  tradition  delivered  down  orally 
from  one  generation  to  another,  it  is  un¬ 
deniable  that  the  Galla  invaders  of  Abys¬ 
sinia  came  from  regions  far  to  the  south 
of  that  kingdom.  The  position  of  their 
original  country  is  lost  to  them  ;  but  some 
very  curious  traditions  respecting  it  have 
been  collected  by  Dr.  Beke  in  the  paper 
“  On  the  Origin  of  the  Gallas,”  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  present  article  ; 
one  of  which  has  been  specially  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Barth,  in  his  “  Address  to  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Berlin,”  and  is 
deserving  of  being  reproduced  here.  It 
is  as  follows : 

“  According  to  several  individuals  with 
whom  I  spoke  on  the  subject,  their  forefathers 
came  from  Tulu  (Tullo)  WoMl,  which,  as  Tulu 
signifies  ‘  mountain,’  I  at  first  understood  to 
mean  some  particular  mountain  called  ’  Mount 
Wolal.’  p.  6. 

Dr.  Beke  then  gives  the  statements  of 
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various  persons  respecting  the  position  of 
this  mountain,  all  disagreeing,  more  or 
less,  with  one  another ;  and  remarks : 

“  When,  however,  the  signification  of  the 
term  Woldl  comes  to  be  investigated,  it  will  be 
seen  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  these 
attempts  to  fix  the  position  of  the  locality  which 
this  expression  is  intended  to  designate.  For 
the  verb  wdlala  or  wClala  in  the  Galla  lan¬ 
guage  signifies  ‘  to  lose  one's  w^-,’  ‘to  forget,’ 
‘to  know  no  more.’  So  that  Tula  IFoW/,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  proper  name,  resolves  itself 
into  ‘Mount  Unl'nown,'  that  is  to  say,  some 
mountain  or  mountainous  country  whose  situ¬ 
ation  is  lost,  forgotten,  and  no  longer  known. 

“From  the  name  thus  given  by  the  Gallas 
to  the  country  of  their  ancestors,  and  from  the 
various  directions  in  which  it  is  said  to  lie,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  they  are,  in  fact,  igno¬ 
rant  of  its  real  position.  Still,  this  very  name 
Tulu  Woldl,  or  the  unknown  mountains,  may 
seemingly  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  prim¬ 
itive  Gallas  were  the  inhabitants,  not  of  the 
low  plain  country  hordcring  on  the  bidian 
Ocean,  where  they  are  known  to  have  been  set¬ 
tled  lor  upward  of  two  centuries,  but  rather  of 
some  sigh  and  mountainous  one.  And  this 
conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that,  as 
a  people,  ‘heir  complexion  is  fairer  than  that 
even  of  the  Alyssinians,  whose  color  as  a  red 
race  results  from  their  country  generally  being 
of  much  greater  elevation  than  that  of  the  ne¬ 
groes  inhabiting  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  its 
tributaries  towaid  the  west,  or  than  that  of 
the  dark  but  not  ntgro  nomadic  tribes  skirting 
Abyssinia  to  the  east.” — p.  7. 

Dr.  Beke  furtlier  records  the  following 
curious  particulars : 

“On  the  table-land  of  Fastern  Africa,  and 
Imrdering  on  the  country  of  Mono-Moezi  [U- 
NyamweziJ  to  the  north,  dwells  the  nation  of 
the  Meremongao,  whose  country,  according  to 
information  obtained  by  Mr.  Cooley,  is  about 
two  months’  journey  inland  from  ^lombas,  be¬ 
hind  the  Wanyika.  The  Meremongao  arc 
known  to  the  merchants  on  the  coast  as  the 
great  smiths  and  cutlers  of  Eastern  Africa,  and 
as  the  principal  consumers  of  brass  wire, 
which  they  wear  twisted  tightly  round  ibeir 
arms.  These  customs  of  the  Meremongao, 
coupled  with  the  position  of  their  country,  lead 
to  the  opinion  that  they  are  Gallas.  For,  in 
Southern  Abyssinia,  it  is  the  Gallas  who  are 
noted  as  the  most  skillful  cutlers  and  workers 
in  iron ;  and  in  Shoa,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
kingdom  are  essentially  of  Galla  extr.action. 
the  custom  prevails  of  wearing  a  number  of 
brass  rings,  sometimes  covering  almost  the  en¬ 
tire  fore-arm  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow, 
which  rings  or  bracelets  are  not  removable 
at  pleasure,  but,  like  the  ‘  brass  wire  ’  of  the 
Meremongao,  arc  tightly  and  permanently 
fixed  on  the  arm  by  a  smith.” — p.  7. 
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And  he  suras  up  the  whole  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words: 

“  So  far,  then,  as  our  information  will  allow 
us  to  offer  an  opinion,  the  country  of  the  Mere- 
mongao,  as  a  mountainous  region,  situate  far 
to  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  and  lying  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  large  river  (the  Nile),  presents 
strong  claims  to  be  considered  as  the  place 
whence  the  Galla  tribes  of  Eastern  Africa  issu¬ 
ed  eastward  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  northward  into  the  countries  intervening 
between  them  and  Abyssinia,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  into  Abyssinia  itself  Nevertheless,  in  the 
present  insufficient  state  of  our  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  it  would  be  WTong  to  regard  this 
as  any  thing  more  than  a  first  approximation.” 
— Ibid. 

The  publication  of  Captain  Speke’s 
Journal  has  imparted  to  the  foregoing 
interesting  particulars  a  significance  which 
they  could  not  be  imagined  to  possess  at 
tlie  time  w’hen  they  were  recorded  ;  and 
it  now  enables  us  to  add  that  these 
“  Meremongao  ”  likewise  issued  from  their 
mountains  w’estward  into  the  regions  be¬ 
yond  Lake  Nyanza,  where  they  are  known 
as  Wa-Huma. 

Dr.  liarth,  in  adopting  the  general  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  author  we  have  just  cited, 
expresses  his  decided  opinion  that  the 
Galla,  Onna,  or  Wa-IIuma  tribes  met 
with  by  Captain  Speke,  did  not  emigrate 
from  the  north  or  northeast,  but  from  the 
cast  or  southeast,  and  in  fact  from  the 
mountainous  country  surrounding  the 
snowy  summits  of  Kenia  and  Kilimand- 
jaro,  where  at  the  present  dajf  we  find 
the  warlike  tribes  of  the  Wa  Kuaki  and 
AI.asai.  For,  ho  remarks — 

“  That  these  tribes  are  the  aborigines  of  the 
regions  they  inhabit,  and  not  an  exotic  race, 
is  incontrovertibly  proved  by  the  fact  of  their 
religious  veneration  of  one  at  least  of  those  two 
mountains,  namely, '  Kenia,  which  appears  to 
be  the  more  considerable  of  the  two,  and  to 
which,  even  at  the  present  day,  they  undertake 
pilgrimages  and  bring  oflerings.” — p.  445. 

With  the  knowdedge  of  these  facts,  we 
nmy  now  also  attach  a  meaning  to  some 
particulars  of  information  picked  up  and 
recorded  by  Captain  Speke,  quite  uncon¬ 
sciously  of  their  real  value. 

While  in  Karague,  he  had  some  con¬ 
versation  with  one  of  King  Kamrasi’s 
servants,  a  man  of  Amara,  which  he  cites 
as  throwing  “  some  light  upon  certain 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Leon  ’ — meaning 
Father  Ijoon  des  Avranches  —  “  of  the 
people  of  Amara  being  Christians.”  This 
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conversation  we  value,  not  for  the  futile 
attempt  made  to  prove  a  set  of  wild  pa¬ 
gans  to  be  Christians,  but  for  the  fact 
asserted  by  this  man  that — 

“  Associated  with  the  countries  Masau  or 
Masai  and  U-Samburu,  which  he  knew,  there 
%tat  a  large  mountain,  the  exact  position  of 
which  he  could  not  describe." — p.  234. 

Which  mountain  is  evidently  Kenia,  to 
the  natives  of  Amara  as  much  as  a  Tkilu 
Woldl,  or  “  unknown  mountain,”  as  it  is  to 
the  Gallas  of  Guderu.  In  addition  to  this 
we  have  the  tradition  repeated  by  King 
Kamrasi,  that  U-Witu,  “  the  country  of 
princes,”  lav  to  t?ie  east;  as  likewise  the 
assertion  of  the  Governor  of  Madi,  that — 

“  On  the  east,  beyond  Kidi,  he  only  knew  of 
one  clan  of  Wa-IIuma,  a  people  who  subsist  en¬ 
tirely  on  meat  and  milk.” — p.  670. 

This  peculiarity  of  living  entirely  on 
moat  and  milk,  is  especially  noticed  by 
Father  Jerome  Lobo,  as  being  that  of 
the  Gallas,  w’ho,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
invaded  Abyssinia  from  the  south. 

“Ils  ne  sement  ni  ne  cultivent  les  torres 
qu’ils  occupent;  ils  tirent  de  chair  et  de  lait ; 
ils  n’ont  aucune  demeure  fixe,  ct  campent 
comme  font  les  Arabes.”  —  Voyage  eCAbissin- 
ie,  p.  66. 

The  feeding  on  milk  appears  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  an  extraordinary  extent  among 
the  Wa-IIuma;  and  Captain  Speke  gives 
us  some  amusing  examples  of  the  custom 
and  its  consequences. 

When  in  Karague,  having  heard  that 
“  the  wives  of  the  kings  and  princes  were 
fattened  to  such  an  extent  that  they  could 
not  stand  upright,”  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
king’s  eldest  brother,  “  with  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  see  for  himself  the  truth  of 
the  story  and  he  relates  that — 

“  On  entering  the  hut  I  found  the  old  man 
and  his  chief  wife  sitting  side  by  side,  on  a 
Ijench  of  earth,  strewed  over  with  gra.<;s,  and 
partitioned  like  stalls  for  sleeping  apartments, 
whilst  in  front  of  them  were  placed  'numerous 
wooden  pots  of  milk.  ...  I  was  struck  with 
no  small  surprise  at  the  way  he  received  me,  as 
well  as  with  the  extraordinary  dimensions,  yet 
pleasing  beauty  of  the  immoderately  fat  fair 
one,  his  wife.  She  could  not  rise ;  and  so 
large  were  her  arms  that,  between  the  joints, 
the  tlesh  hung  down  like  large  loose-stuffed  pud¬ 
dings.” — p.  209. 

On  his  inquiring  what  they  did  with  bo 
many  milk-pots,  the  prince — 
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“pointing  to  his  said:  ‘This  is  all  the 
pro<luct  of  those  pots :  from  early  youth  up¬ 
ward  we  keep  those  pots  to  their  mouths,  as 
it  is  the  fashion  at  court  to  have  very  iat 
wives.’  ” — p.  210. 

The  effects  of  this  “  high  feeding  ”  are 
thus  more  minutely — though  not  very 
delicately — recorded : 

“  After  a  lor»g  and  amusing  conversation 
with  Kumanika  in  the  morning,  I  called  on  one 
of  his  sisters-in-law,  married  to  an  elder  brother 
who  was  born  before  Di^ra  ascended  the 
throne.  She  was  another  of  those  wonders  of 
obesity,  unable  to  stand  excepting  on  all  fours. 

I  was  desirous  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  her, 
and  actually  to  measure  her,  and  induced  her 
to  give  me  facilities  for  doing  so,  by  offering  in 
return  to  show  her  a  bit  of  my  naked  legs  and 
anus.  The  bait  took  as  I  wished  it,  and  after 
getting  her  to  sidle  and  wriggle  into  the  middle 
of  the  hut,  I  did  as  I  promisetl,  and  then  took 
her  dimensions,  as  noted  Iwlow.*  All  of  these 
are  exact  except  the  height,  and  t  believe  I 
could  have  obtained  this  more  accurately  if  I 
could  have  had  her  laid  on  the  floor.  Not  knowing 
what  difficulties  I  should  have  to  contend  with 
in  such  a  piece  of  engineering,  I  trie<i  to  get  her 
height  by  raising  her  up.  Thi.s,  after  infinite 
exertions  on  the  part  of  us  both,  was  accom¬ 
plished,  when  she  sank  down  again,  fainting, 
for  her  blood  had  rushed  into  her  head.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  daughter,  a  lass  of  sixteen,  sat  stark 
naked  before  us,  sucking  at  a  milk-pot,  at 
which  the  father  kept  her  at  work,  by  holding 
a  rod  in  his  hand,  for  as  fattening  is  the  first 
duty  of  fashionable  female  life,  it  must  be  duly 
enforced,  by  the  rod,  if  necessary.  I  got  up  a 
bit  of  flirtation  with  mi.ssy,  and  induced  her  to 
rise  and  shake  hands  with  me.  Her  features 
were  lovely,  but  her  Ijody  was  as  round  as  a 
ball”— p.  231. 

We  are  not  aware  that  this  custom  of 
increi^siug  the  embonpoint  of  the  ladies 
prevails  among  the  Gallas  of  Abyssinia ; 
but  they  are  still  extensive  herdsmen,  and 
the  Galla  sangci^  or  cattle  with  enormous 
horus,  which  are  figured  by  Mr.  Salt,  have 
been  introduced  by  them  into  that  coun¬ 
try  from  the  south. 

And  this  fact  leads  us  to  remark,  that, 
if  it  were  necessary  to  adduce  further 
evidence  to  prove  the  totaf  groundless¬ 
ness  of  Captain  Speke’s  notion  that  the 
Wa-IIuma  of  U-Zinza,  Karague,  U-Gan- 
da,  and  other  countries  visited  by  him, 
are  descended  from  the  native  Abyssiu- 
ians,  or  even  from  the  Galla  invaders  of 
Abyssinia,  we  should  find  it  in  ttie  fact 

•  Round  arm,  1  ft.  1 1  in. ;  chest,  4  ft.  4  in. ; 
thigh,  2  ft.  7  in. ;  calf,  1  ft.  8  in  ;  height,  6  ft.  8  in. 


that  the  latter  people,  at  the  time  of  their 
advance  from  the  south,  were  essentially 
a  pastoral  nation,  possessing  large  herds, 
on  whose  milk  and  flesh  they  subsisted, 
but  not  having  among  them  any  horses ; 
whereas,  after  their  invasion  of  Abys¬ 
sinia — a  country  w'hich  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  has  possessed  horses — procur¬ 
ed  originally  from  Arabia,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  coast  of  the  Ked  Sea,  the  Gallas  oe- 
came  a  nation  of  horsemen.  When  the 
same  pastoral  i)eople,  under  the  name  of 
Wa-Iiuma,  advanced  from  the  east  into 
the  countries  situate  to  the  west  and  north 
of  Nyanza,  they  in  like  manner  had  no 
horses;  and  those  animals  are  to  this  day 
as  unknown  in  these  latter  regions  as  they 
are  in  the  native  country  of  the  Wa-IIu- 
ma.  But  had  it  been  as  Captain  Speke 
assumes,  the  Gallas  of  Abyssinia  who 
invaded  these  southern  negro  countries, 
they  would  have  come  as  horsemen,  and 
horses  would  consequently  have  been 
found  in  these  countries,  which  is  not  the 
case. 

We  have  an  impression  of  having  read 
somewhere  that  the  Gallas,  when  they 
first  entered  into  Abyssinia,  rode  on  cows, 
but  we  are  unable,  just  now,  to  refer  to  any 
authorit^\  We  find,  how'ever,  in  Bruce’s 
description  of  the  visit  paid  by  Guangoul, 
the  savage  chief  of  the  Gallas  of  Angot, 
to  the  King  of  Abyssinia,  the  following 
statement : 

“  In  his  country  it  seems,  when  he  appears 
in  state,  the  beast  he,  rides  vpon  is  a  eoir.  He 
was  then  in  full  dress  and  ceremony,  and 
mountetl  upon  one  not  of  the  largest  sort,  but 
which  had  monstrous  horns.  He  had  no  sad¬ 
dle  on  his  cow.” — Travels^  iv.  p.  99. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  manifestly  a 
great  resemblance  between  the  habits  of 
the  Wa-IIuma  princes  and  those  of  Sa- 
hela  Selassie,  King  of  Shoa,  as  recorded 
in  the  works  of  travelers  who  have  visited 
the  latter  country.  The  treatment  which 
Captain  Speke  received  from  the  chief 
Kasora,  when  he  went  to  visit  the  Bipon 
falls  (p.  469),  is  just  like  that  to  which 
Europeans  w'ere  subjected  in  Shoa,  where 
they  were  under  constant  surveillance,  and 
not  allowed  to  move  about  without  the 
king’s  permission.  On  his  expressing  the 
wish  to  go  where  he  might  obtain  a  mag¬ 
nificent  view  of  the  lake,  he  was  told 
“  there  were  orders  given  only  to  see 
the  stones.”  He  next  asked  for  boats  to 
shoot  the  hippopotami,  “  but  boating  had 
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never  been  ordered.”  Tlien  bring  fish. 
“  No,  that  bad  not  been  ordered.”  The 
statement  of  his  complaints  made  by  King 
Kamrasi  to  Captain  Speke  (p.  251),  is, 
in  like  m,anner,  almost  similar  to  those  of 
King  Sahela  Selassie  to  Major  Harris ; 
whilst  in  the  practice  of  “  conducting  all 
business  himself,  awarding  ])uni8hments, 
and  seeing  them  carried  out,”  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  two  princes  is  most 
striking. 

In  their  disregard  of  human  life,  the 
Wa-IIuma  appear,  however,  to  go  far 
beyond  the  Gallas  of  the  north,  who, 
though  a  warlike  and  even  ferocious  race, 
are.  Tike  the  native  Abyssinians  general¬ 
ly,  not  coolly  bloodthirsty  (the  reigning 
king,  Tlieodore,  who  is  a  native  of  Kwara, 
being  a  singular  exception) ;  and  we  can 
not  but  think  that  the  brutal  acts  record¬ 
ed  by  Captain  Speke,  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  pure  blood  of  the  Wa-IIuma 
race  has  been  sadly  mi.xed  with  that  of 
the  negroes  whom  they  have  conquered. 
We  will  cite  a  few  instances  of  their  bar¬ 
barism  : 

“  No  one  dare  stand  before  the  king  whilst 
he  is  either  standing  still  or  sitting,  but  must 
approach  him  with  downcast  eyes  and  bended 
knees,  and  kneel  or  sit  when  arrived.  To  touch 
the  king’s  throne  or  clothes,  even  by  accident, 
or  to  look  upon  his  women,  is  certain  death.” 
— p.  256. 

“  An  officer  observed  to  salute  informally  is 
ordered  for  execuAon,  when  every  body  near 
him  rises  in  an  instant,  the  drums  beat,  drown¬ 
ing  his  cries,  and  the  victim  of  carelessness  is 
dragged  off,  bound  by  cords,  by  a  dozen  men 
at  once.  Another  man,  perhaps,  exposes  an 
inch  of  naked  leg  whilst  squatting,  or  has  his 
mbugiT  tied  contrary  to  regulations,  and  is  con¬ 
demned  to  the  same  fate.” — p.  258. 

These  “  coiirt  customs,”  which  are 
equaled  only  by  those  of  Dahomey,  are 
described  by  the  author  in  the  coolest 
manner  imaginable.  Thus  he  says : 

“  Nearly  every  day  since  I  changed  my  resi¬ 
dence,  incredible  as  it  may  appear  to  be,  I  have 
seen  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  wretched  palace 
women  led  away  to  execution,  tied  by  the 
hand,  and  dragged  along  by  one  of  the  body 
guard,  crying  out  as  she  went  to  premature 
death:  ‘  Ilai  Minange  !’  (0  my  Lord!)  ‘Kbak- 
ka!’  (My  King!)  ‘Ilai  N’yawo!’  (My  mother!) 
at  the  top  of  her  voice,  in  the  utmost  despair 
and  lamentation ;  and  yet  there  was  not  a  .soul 
who  dared  lift  a  handrto  save  any  of  them, 
though  many  might  be  heard  privately  com¬ 
menting  on  their  beauty.” — p.  859. 

And  at  a  later  date  he  relates  that — 


“  During  this  one  day  we  heard  the  Sad 
voices  of  no  less  than  four  women  dragged 
from  the  palace  to  the  slaughter-house.” — p. 
365. 

These  wretched  women  appear  to  have 
been  made  away  with  in  the  most  heartless 
manner.  Here  is  another  instance : 

“On  the  way  home,  one  of  the  king’s  favor¬ 
ite  women  overtook  us,  walking  with  her  hands 
clasped  at  the  back  of  her  head,  to  execution, 
crying,  ‘  N’yawo !’  in  the  most  pitiful  manner. 
A  man  was  preceding  her,  but  did  not  touch 
her;  for  she  loved  to  obey  the  orders  of 
her  king  voluntarily,  and  in  consequence  of 
previous  attachment,  was  permitted,  as  a  mark 
of  distinction,  to  walk  free.  Wondrous  world! 
It  was  not  ten  minutes  since  we  parted  from  the 
king,  yet  he  had  found  time  to  transact  this 
blo^y  piece  of  business.” — -p.  450. 

On  one  occasion,  after  Captain  Speke 
had  been  shooting  some  cow’S  for  Mtesa’s 
amusement,  he  relates  that : 

“  The  king  now  loaded  one  of  the  carbines  I 
had  given  him  with  my  own  hands,  and  gave  it 
full  cock  to  a  page,  told  him  to  go  out  and  shoot 
a  man  in  the  outer  court ;  which  was  no  soon¬ 
er  accomplished  than  the  little  urchin  returned 
to  announce  his  success,  with  a  look  of  glee 
such  as  one  would  see  in  the  face  of  a  boy  who 
had  robbed  a  bird’s  nest,  caught  a  trout,  or 
done  any  other  boyish  trick.  The  king  said  to 
him,  ‘  And  did  you  do  it  well  ?’  ‘  Oh,  yes,  capi¬ 
tally.’  He  spoke  the  truth,  no  doubt,  for  he 
dared  not  have  trifled  with  the  king ;  but  the 
affair  created  hardly  any  interest.  I  never 
heard,  and  there  appeared  no  curiosity  to  know, 
what  individual  human  being  the  urchin  had 
deprived  of  his  life.” — p.  298. 

Another  time  be  says : 

“  I  found  the  king  dressed  in  red,  with  his 
Wakungu  in  front,  and  women  behind,  travel¬ 
ing  along  in  the  confused  manner  of  a  pack  of 
hounds,  occasionally  firing  his  rifle  that  I  might 
know  his  whereabouts.  He  had  just,  it  seems, 
mingled  a  little  business  with  pleasure ;  for  notic¬ 
ing,  as  he  passed,  a  woman  tied  by  the  hands 
to  be  punished  for  some  offense,  the  nature  of 
which  I  did  not  learn,  he  took  the  executioner’s 
duty  on  himself,  fired  at  her,  and  killed  her 
outright” — p.  389. 

On  one  occasion  the  author  boldly  in¬ 
terfered,  and  by  so  doing,  saved  the  life 
of  one  of  Mt6sa’s  wretched  -wives.  One 
day,  it  appears,  they  went  on  an  excur¬ 
sion  on  the  lake,  when,  after  landing  and 
picnicking, 

“  The  whole  party  took  a  walk,  winding 
through  the  trees,  and  picking  fruit,  enjoying 
themselves  amazingly,  till,  by  some  unlucky 
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chance,  one  of  the  royal  wives,  a  most  charming 
creature,  and  truly  one  of  the  best  of  the  lot, 
plucked  a  fruit  and  offered  it  to  the  king,  think¬ 
ing,  doubtless,  to  please  him  greatly ;  but  he, 
like  a  madman,  dew  into  a  towering  passion, 
said  it  was  the  first  time  a  woman  ever  had  the 
impudence  to  offer  him  any  thing,  and  ordered 
the  pages  to  seize,  bind,  and  lead  her  off  to 
execution. 

“  These  words  were  no  sooner  uttered  by  the 
king  than  the  whole  bevy  of  pages  slipped  their 
cord  turbans  from  their  heads,  and  rushed  like 
a  pack  of  cupid  beagles  upon  the  fairj’-queen, 
who,  indignant  at  the  little  urchins  daring  to 
touch  her  maiesty,  remonstrated  with  the  king, 
and  tried  to  ocat  them  off  like  flies,  but  was 
soon  captured,  overcome,  and  dragged  away, 
crying,  in  the  names  of  the  Kamraviona  and 
Mzungu  (myself),  for  help  and  protection,  whilst 
Lubuga,  the  pet  sister,  and  all  the  other  women, 
clasped  the  king  by  his  legs,  and,  kneeling,  im¬ 
plored  forgiveness  for  their  sister.  The  more 
they  craved  for  mercy,  the  more  brutal  ho  be¬ 
came,  till  at  last,  he  t(X)k  a  heavy  stick,  and 
began  to  belabor  the  poor  victim  on  the  head. 

“  Hitherto  I  had  been  extremely  careful  not 
to  interfere  with  any  of  the  king's  acts  of  arbi¬ 
trary  cruelty,  knowing  that  such  interference, 
at  an  early  stage,  would  produce  more  hann 
than  good.  This  last  act  of  barbarism,  how¬ 
ever,  was  too  much  for  my  English  blood  to 
stand,  and  as  I  heard  my  name,  Mzungu,  im¬ 
ploringly  pronounced,  I  rushed  at  the  king,  and, 
staying  his  uplifted  arm,  demanded  from  him 
the  woman’s  life.  Of  course  I  ran  imminent 
risk  of  losing  my  own  in  thus  thwarting  the 
capricious  tyrant ;  but  his  caprice  proved  the 
fnend  of  both.  The  novelty  of  interference 
even  made  him  smile,  and  the  woman  was  in¬ 
stantly  released.” — p.  31)5. 


“  ‘  Indeed,  great  king  I  then  you  did  not 
come  to  visit  us,  but  to  beg,  eh  ¥  You  shall 
have  nothing,  positively  nothing;  for  wo  will 
not  have  it  said  the  king  did  not  come  to  see 
us,  but  to  beg.’  Kamrasi’s  face  changed  color ; 
he  angrily  said,  ‘  Irokh  togend  ’  (let  us  rise  and 
go),  and  forthwith  walked  straight  out  of  tho 
hut.”— p.  622. 

Not  satisfied  W’ith  thus  insulting  tho 
king  to  his  face,  the  author  exultingly  re¬ 
lates  how  he  followed  up  this  most  unbe¬ 
coming  conduct : 

“  To  save  us  from  this  kind  of  incessant  an¬ 
noyance,  I  now  thought  it  would  be  our  best 
policy  to  mount  the  high  horse,  and  bully  him. 
Accordingly,  we  tied  up  a  bag  of  the  commonest 
mixed  beads,  added  the  king’s  chronometer, 
and  sent  them  to  Kamrasi,  with  a  violent  mes¬ 
sage  that  we  were  thoroughly  disgusted  with  all 
that  had  happened ;  the  beads  were  for  the  poor 
beggar  who  came  to  our  house  yesterday, 
not  to  see  us,  but  to  Iwg ;  and  as  wo  did  not 
desire  the  acquaintance  of  beggars,  we  had 
made  up  our  minds  never  to  call  again,  nor  re¬ 
ceive  any  more  bread  or  wine  from  the  king. 

“  This  appcareil  to  be  a  hit.  Kamrasi,  evi¬ 
dently  taken  aback,  said  if  he  thought  ho 
should  have  offended  us  by  begging,  he  would 
not  have  begged.  He  was  not  a  poor  man,  for 
he  had  many  cows,  but  ho  was  a  beggar,  of 
course,  when  licads  were  in  the  (picstion  ;  and, 
having  unwittingly  offended,  as  he  desired  our 
friendship,  he  trusted  his  offense  would  bo  for¬ 
given.” — p.  624. 

And  on  another  occasion  when  Speke 
“  sent  a  threatening  ni4ksago  to  see  what 
effect  that  would  have,” 


That  Captain  Speke  did  not  more  fre¬ 
quently  interfere  arose  not,  most  unques¬ 
tionably,  from  any  want  of  courage ;  for 
on  very  many  occasions  his  conduct  was 
such  as  to  have  endangered  his  personal 
safety.  Indeed  we  really  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  any  educated  European  could 
go  into  a  foreign  country  and  behave  in 
the  reckless  way  he  did,  according  to  his 
own  showing;  and  it  is  highly  to  the 
credit  of  his  hosts  that  he  should  have 
acted  as  he  did  with  impunity. 

King  Kamrasi,  like  Sahela  Selassie  and 
all  other  African  potentates,  was  most 
eager  for  presents ;  and  on  one  occasion, 
having  paid  Captain  Speke  a  visit,  and 
not  having  received  a  parting  gift  as  he 
had  looked  for,  and  as  would  seem  to  be 
the  custom  of  the  country,  he  said,  “I 
never  visited  any  big  man’s  house  without 
taking  home  some  trifle  to  show  my  wife 
and  children.”  To  which  Speke  insulting¬ 
ly  replied : 


‘‘  Kamrasi,  in  answer,  l>cgge<l  I  would  not  be 
afraid ;  there  was  no  occasion  for  alarm ;  Bom¬ 
bay  would  be  here  shortly.  I  had  promised  to 
wait  p  itiently  for  his  return,  and  as  soon  as 
he  did  return,  I  would  bo  sent  off  without 
one  day’s  delay, /or  I  was  not  his  slave,  tluit 
he  should  use  tiolence  ujton  me." — p.  647. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Kamrasi 
showed  himself  to  be  the  better  gentleman 
of  the  two. 

This  overbearing  manner  of  treating 
the  “  natives  ”  of  East  Africa  wotild  seem 
to  have  been  copied  from  that  of  Major 
Harris  on  his  mission  to  the  court  of  Shoa, 
w'here  he  was  often  induced  to  “  mount 
the  high  horse,  and  bully”  our  “  old  friend 
Sahela  Selassie.”  The  latter,  like  Kamrasi, 
did  not  forget  the  laws  of  hospitality  so 
far  as  to  subject  his  gue.st  to  personal  in¬ 
jury  or  indignity,  but  he  adopted  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preventing  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  such  treatment ;  for  as  soon  as  ho 
had  got  rid  of  his  troublesome  visitor,  who 
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took  with  him  a  “Treaty  of  Amity  and 
Commerce,”  which  stipulated  for  the  free 
ingress,  egress,  and  regress  of  British  sub¬ 
jects,  he  shut  the  door  upon  them  for  the 
future,  and  forbade  the  Dankali  merchants 
to  allow  any  more  Englishmen  to  accom¬ 
pany  their  caravans  to  Shoa.  We  should 
not  be  the  least  surprised  if  future  travel¬ 
ers  in  the  countries  of  these  Wa-IIuma 
sovereigns  were  made  to  suffer  for  Cap¬ 
tain  Speke’s  ill-judged,  and  (as  far  as  we 
can  see)  uncalled  -  for  conduct  toward 
them.  The  principle  of  Civis  Itomaima 
sum  may  be  carried  out  too  far. 

We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Speke’s  behavior  to  those  African 
potentates  arose  so  much  from  a  desire  to 
maintain  the  superiority  of  his  nation,  as 
from  personal  vanity.  In  fact,  the  beset¬ 
ting  sin  of  his  entire  narrative  is  vanity 
and  self-glorification.  “  I  ”  and  “  me  ”  are 
oflener  repeated  perhaps  than  any  other 
words ;  and  any  one  who  does  not 
plea.se  the  author  or  agree  with  him  in 
opinion  is  set  down  as  a  “  humbug.” 
The  “  hypothetical  humbug,”  Claudius 
Ptolemy,  has  already  been  adverted  to. 
We  may  now  notice  (among  many  others) 
Mania,  the  queen’s  favorite,  who  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  a  clever  humbug  and  exceed¬ 
ing  rogue  ”  (p.  333)  ;  King  Kamnosi  “  hum¬ 
bugged”  them  (p.  497);  the  Kidi  visitors 
gave  the  king  a  “  lot  of  humbug  and 
affectation  ”  (p.  5041 ;  and  Mahamed,  De- 
bono’s  vakil,  is  called  a  “  humbugging 
scoundrel”  (p.  683),  just  after  Captain 
Speke  had  been  complimenting — we  would 
not  for  the  w'orld  say  “  humbugging  ” — . 
him,  on  the  efficiency  of  his  “  ragamuffin” 
coros. 

Some  of  the  instances  of  this  failing  are 
most  characteristic.  On  the  author’s  ar¬ 
rival  at  the  court  of  U-Ganda,  “  on  being 
shown  into  a  lot  of  dirty  huts,  which  they 
said  w'ere  built  expressly  for  all  the  king’s 
visitors,”  ho  was  highly  indignant,  say¬ 
ing: 

“  At  first  I  stuck  out  on  my  claims  as  a  for¬ 
eign  prince,  whoso  royal  bIo(Kl  could  not  stand 
such  an  indignity.  The  palace  was  my  sphere, 
and  unless  I  could  get  a  hut  there,  I  would  re¬ 
turn  without  seeing  the  king.” — p.  284. 

TTe  then  proceeds  to  describe  how 
Nyaragundu,  an  old  friend  of  Usui,  in  a 
terrible  fright  at  his  blustering,  fell  at  his 
feet  and  implored  him  not  to  be  hasty ; 
and  how  at  length  he  “  gave  way  to  this 
good  man’s  appeal.”  The  manner  in  which 


this  good  man  had  managed  to  obtain 
such  influence  is  thus  naively  explained  : 

“  Nyamgundu  delighted  me  much  ;  treating 
me  at  a  king,  ho  always  fell  down  on  his  knees 
to  address  me,  and  made  all  his  ‘  children’  look 
after  my  comfort  in  camp.” — p.  272. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
Xyamgundu  is  nowhere  called  a  “hum¬ 
bug.” 

At  their  first  audience  of  the  King  of 
TJ-Xyoro,  that  monarch — 

“asked  Bombay,  ‘  Wlio  governs  England ?’  ‘A 
woman.’  ‘Has  she  any  children?’  ‘Yes,’ 
said  Bombay,  with  rea<ly  impudence,  ‘  these 
are  two  of  them  (pointing  to  Grant  and  myself). 
That  settled,  Kamrasi  wished  to  know  if  we  had 
any  speckled  cows,  or  any  cows  of  peculiar 
color,  and  would  we  like  to  change  four  large 
cows  for  frmr  small  ones,  as  he  coveted  some  of 
ours.  This  was  a  staggerer.  We  had  totally 
failed,  then,  in  conveying  to  this  ttapid  king, 
the  impression  that  we  were  not  mere  traders, 
ready  to  bargain  with  him.” — p.  613. 

So  King  Kamrasi  is  called  stupid  for 
not  believing  the  assertion  made  by  Bom¬ 
bay  “  with  ready  impudence,”  and  “  set¬ 
tled” — that  is  to  say,  adopted — by  Cap¬ 
tain  Speke,  that  he  and  Captain  Grant 
were  two  of  Cjueen  Victoria’s  own  chil¬ 
dren. 

Such  being  the  author’s  assumed  char¬ 
acter,  it  certainly  w’as  out  of  keeping — to 
8.ay  nothing  else  of  it  —  that  when  the 
“  foreign  prince  ”  met  Mr.  Baker  at  Gon- 
dokoro,  and  from  him  first  heard  of  the 
de.ath  of  II.  H.  II.  the  Prince  Consort,  the 
intelligence  should  have  made  him  “  re¬ 
flect” — not  on  the  loss  of  the  bereaved 
queen  or  of  the  British  nation — not  even 
on  the  instability  of  human  life — but,  as 
he  complacently  records  it,  the  news  of 
the  prince’s  decease — 

“  made  me  reflect  on  the  inspiring  words  he 
made  use  of,  in  compliment  to  myself,  when  I 
was  introduced  to  him  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchi¬ 
son,  a  short  while  before  leaving  England.” — p. 
602. 

Self  being,  then,  the  engrossing  object 
of  Captain  Speke’s  thoughts,  we  can  not 
be  .astonished  at  his  want  of  consideration 
for  every  one  but  himself.  We  have 
already  commented  on  the  fact  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Grant,  though  sharing  in  all  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  privations  of  the  journey,  was 
not  allowed  to  accompany  Captain  Speke 
on  his  visit  to  the  “  Xile  ”  and  the  Hipon 
falls ;  BO  that  his  first  sight  of  the  grand 
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object  of  the  expedition  was  obtained  at 
Chaguzi,  the  residence  of  King  Katnrasi, 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  away  from  Lake 
Nyanza.  Indeed  the  manner  in  which 
Grant  is  placed  altogether  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  is  the  subject  of  general  animad¬ 
version.  Captain  Speke  himself  was  not 
treated  in  this  ungenerous  manner  by 
'Captain  Burton  on  the  first  expedition,  as 
he  takes  care  to  boast  in  page  two  of  his 
work,  when  turning  the  former’s  words 
against  himself.  But  Grant  will  have 
little  to  regret  and  Burton  w’ill  be  more 
than  avenged,  should  Tanganyika,  and 
not  Nyanza,  eventually  prove  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Nile. 

The  author’s  language  respecting  Con¬ 
sul  Petherick  is  likewise  any  thing  but 
proper.  That  he  was  dis.appointed  in  not 
being  met  by  him  is  quite  natural ;  but 
we  have  yet  to  learn  from  Mr.  Petherick 
the  reason  for  this  apparent  breach  of  his 
engagement.  And  it  has  at  the  same 
time  to  be  seen  whether  Captain  Speke, 
on  his  side,  duly  performed  his  part  of 
the  agreement.  If  Petherick  w'as  not  at 
his  post  when  Speke  came  down  the  Tu- 
biri,  had  he  been  there  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  ?  And  should  it  happen  to  turn 
out  that  the  Kivira  is  not  the  upper  course 
of  the  Tubiri,  but  of  a  more  westerly  arm 
of  the  Nile,  then  the  fact  so  bitterly  com¬ 
plained  of  that  he  was  “  actually  trading 
at  Nyambara,  seventy  miles  due  west”  of 
Gonddkoro,  might,  perhaps,  after  all,  be 
only  a  proof  that  Petherick  was  in  the 
right  and  Speke  in  the  wrong ;  for  had 
the  latter  followed  down  the  course  of  the 
river,  instead  of  quitting  it  at  the  Karuma 
falls,  and  cutting  across  the  desert  be¬ 
tween  the  Kivira  and  the  Asua,  he  would 
probably  have  fallen  in  with  I*etherick  in- 1 
stead  of  Baker.  Whatever  may  be  the 
facts  of  the  case,  an  explanation  is  un¬ 
questionably  due  from  Mr.  Petherick,  not 
so  much  to  Captain  Speke  as  to  the  Koyal 
Geographical  Society  and  the  friends,  from 
whom  tne  latter  states  a  subscription  of 
one  thousand  pounds  was  raised,  and  to 
whom  his  work  is  dedicated. 

But  let  the  result  be  what  it  may,  it  is 
indisputable  that  the  steps  taken  by  Mr. 
Petherick  (whatever  may  have  been  his 
shortcomings)  were  of  essential  service  to 
Captain  Speke.  Throughout  his  work 
we  have  evidence  of  the  moral  support 
afforded  to  him  at  the  courts  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  native  princes  by  the  knowledge  that 
a  party  of  Europeans  were  expected  from 


the  north  to  meet  him.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  this.  As  early  as  the 
beginning  of  1862,  when  he  Avas  in  Kara- 
gue,  he  says : 

“  The  new  year  was  ushered  in  by  the  most 
exciting  intelligence,  which  drove  us  half  wild 
with  delight ;  for  we  fully  believed  Mr.  Pether¬ 
ick  was  indeed  on  his  road  up  the  Nile,  endeav¬ 
oring  to  meet  us.  .  .  .  Rumanika  enjoyed 

this  news  as  much  as  myself,  especially  when  I 
told  him  of  Petherick’s  promise  to  meet  us, 
just  as  these  men  said  he  was  trying  to  do ; 
and  more  especially  so,  when  I  told  him  that 
if  he  would  assist  me  in  trying  to  communicate 
with  Petherick,  the  latter  would  cither  come 
here  himself,  or  send  one  of  his  men,  convey¬ 
ing  a  suitable  present  while  1  was  away  in 
U-Ganda;  and  then  in  the  end  we  would  all 
go  off  to  Kamrasi’s  together.” — p.  242. 

Indeed  Kamrasi  appears  to  have  been 
in  actual  communication  with  Petherick  ; 
for  Captain  Speke  relates  that  when,  to 
avoid  the  king’s  importunities,  he  advised 
his  using  ivory  as  money,  and  purchasing 
what  he  wanted  at  Gani,  the  suggestion 
brought  out — 

“  the  interesting  fact,  the  truth  of  which  we 
had  never  reached  l>cfore,  that  vhen  Petherick' h 
aerrant  brought  him  one  necklace  of  heads,  and 
asked  a  fter  vs,  he  gave  in  return  fourteen  ivo¬ 
ries,  thirteen  women,  and  seven  mbugu  cloths. 
( )ne  of  his  men  accompanied  the  visitors  back 
to  the  boats,  and  snic  Petherick,  who  took  the 
ivory  and  rejected  the  women.” — p.  537. 

There  can  likewise  be  no  doubt  that 
the  return  of  Bombay  from  his  visit  to 
Petherick’s  outpost  (see  page  549)  was 
not  without  its  effect  in  accelerating 
Speke’s  departure  from  King  Kamrasi’s 
court. 

Into  the  question  betw’een  the  author 
and  Dr.  Beke  we  need  not  enter  further 
than  to  express  our  regret  that  the  former 
should  have  made  so  great  a  mistake  as 
to  arrogate  to  himself  a  merit  which  a 
mere  reference  to  recorded  facts  and  dates 
could  not  but  prove  not  to  belong  to  him. 

I*a8sing  now  to  the  general  considera¬ 
tion  of  Captain  Speke’s  w’ork,  -we  should 
have  been  glad,  differing  from  him  as  we 
do  on  so  many  points,  had  it  been  in  our 
power  to  say  that  he  had  w’ritten  an  en¬ 
tertaining  and  instructive,  even  if  not  a 
learned  work  ;  but  this  satisfaction  is  de¬ 
nied  to  us. 

As  regards  the  extent  of  the  unknown 
regions  traversed  for  the  first  time,  the 
journey  is  inferior  to  those  of  Denham 
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and  Clapperton,  of  Dartli,  and  of  Living-  j 
Btone,  and  even  to  the  former  expedition  ' 
in  which  Speke  accompanied  Burton  ;  for  | 
from  Kaze,  the  point  of  departure  f^rora 
tlie  line  of  the  first  journey,  to  where 
Sj)eke  and  Grant  met  Petherick’s  party, 
is  a  distance  of  little  more  than  eight 
degrees  of  latitude,  or  about  five  hundred 
geographical  miles.  Still,  had  the  new 
ground  been  even  less,  the  special  object 
of  the  expedition  and  the  peculiar  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  countries  visited  and  of  their  in¬ 
habitants,  afforded  the  richest  materials 
for  a  work  of  the  highest  order.  The  au¬ 
thor  tells  us  in  page  two  of  his  Journal 
that,  “  in  addition  to  the  journey  to  the 
source  of  the  river,  he  also  j)roposed 
spending  three  years  in  the  country,  look¬ 
ing  up  tributaries,  inspecting  w'atersheds, 


navigating  the  lake,  and  making  collec¬ 
tions  in  all  branches  of  natural  history.” 
These  splendid  promises  have  not  been 
fulfilled  beyond  the  spending  of  three 
years  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  by 
Captain  Grant’s  making  a  tolerably  large 
and  interesting  botanical  collection,  and 
also  contributing  the  far  larger  portion 
of  the  illustrations  with  which  the  pages 
of  the  work  are  profusely  studded,  and 
without  which  it  w'ould  hardly  have  been 
more  attractive  than  a  “Blue  Book” 
to  the  general  reader.  We  lament  this 
the  more,  because  an  admirable  work 
might  have  been  w’ritten,  if  not  by  the 
autlior  himself,  at  all  events  by  some  good 
book-maker  for  him,  out  of  the  almost 
endless  materials  of  his  really  important 
and  interesting  journey. 


From  the  Edinburgh  Rerlew. 
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The  mountains  which  divide  the  Span¬ 
ish  jieninsula  from  France  have  preserved 
to  us  some  strange  memorials  of  ages  that 
h.ave  left  behind  them  few  traces  elsewhere. 
The  faded  glories  of  Saracenic  dominion 
were  extinguished  in  Spain  by  the  fall  of 
Boabdil:  the  great  monarchy  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  and  Isabella  passed  into  a  state  of 
lethargy  and  degradation  which  it  is  now 
slowly  shaking  oft’:  France  has  twice  ac¬ 
cepted  the  splendid  yoke  of  imperialism 
in  place  of  its  ancient  dynasties  and  its 
modern  liberties,  while  the  tiny  republic  of 
Andorre,  chartered  by  the  son  of  Charles 
the  Great,  still  maintains  its  old  freedom, 
and  exhibits  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
independence  it  acijuired  in  the  ninth. 
But  if  singularity  of  position  has  preserv¬ 
ed  in  Andorre  the  independence  of  a  scan¬ 
ty.  people  speaking  the  same  language 
witn  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
districts,  the  more  western  vallevs  of  the 
Pyrenees  disclose  a  mystery  which  histo- 

•  Le  Pay*  Batque,  #a  Population,  sa  lAinynt,  »es 
Maurs,  *a  Litterature  et  sa  ifusique.  Par  Fran- 
cisqiK  Miciikl,  Correspondant  de  ITnstitut  de 
France,  etc.  Paris,  London,  and  Edinburgh.  1859. 

Lc  Pomanccro  du  Pays  Basque.  Paris.  1859. 


rians  and  philologists  have  not  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  solving.  The  Andorrians  speak 
a  dialect  not  differing  substantially  from 
that  of  Catalonia :  the  people  of  the 
Basque  country  retain  a  language  which 
has  no  affinity  whatever  w’lth  any  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  nations  by  which  they  are 
surrounded.  While  the  former  are  with¬ 
out  a  literature,  and,  indeed,  without  much 
learning  beyond  the  power  of  reading  a 
few  Latin  manuscripts  inherited  from  the 
age  of  “  Ludovic  the  Pious,”  the  Bascjue 
tribes  have  preserved,  by  a  tradition 
which  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
age  was  entirely  oral,  a  poetical  litifrature 
which  certainly  can  not  be  despised  for  its 
overty.  If,  unlike  the  Andorrians,  they 
ave  failed  to  maintain  their  political  in¬ 
dependence,  the  influence  of  their  rulers 
has  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  rooting  out 
either  their  peculiar  customs  or  a  lan¬ 
guage  which  is  separated  by  a  vast  ge¬ 
ographical  barrier  from  any  kindred  form 
of  speech.  In  this  tongue,  which  in  its 
framework  so  resembles  the  languages  of 
the  Turanian  race,  w'hile  in  its  material 
elements  it  differs  widely  from  them  all, 
they  have  preserved  a  collection  of  prov- 
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erbs  and  songs  which  at  once  exhibit  the  I 
special  characteristics  of  the  people,  and  ] 
go  far  toward  explaining  the  general 
course  of  their  history.  With  a  legiti¬ 
mate  pride  in  this  ancient  speech,  and  a 
passionate  love  of  their  native  valleys, 
they  exhibit  every  feature  that  has  mark- 
'  ed  races  destined  to  pass  away  before 
others  of  keener  intellect  and  stronger 
will.  Their  philosophy  has  been  embodi¬ 
ed  in  pithy  maxims,  some  showing  a  com¬ 
mon  element  with  the  popular  sayings  of 
European  nations — others  furnishing  a  cu¬ 
rious  comment  on  distinguishing  marks  of 
Basque  thought  and  society.  Their  b.al- 
lads  are  full  of  quiet  pathos,  and  not  with¬ 
out  a  certain  tranquil  humor  which  some¬ 
times  passes  into  wit ;  their  historical 
songs  express  chiefly  the  patient  resigna¬ 
tion  of  a  brave  people  who  submit  to  in- 
evitiible  evils ;  their  traditional  tales  re¬ 
count  the  exploits  of  heroes  by  whom  the 
career  of  the  contrabandist  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  necessary  substitute  for  that 
of  the  patriot.  If  during  the  middle  ages 
they  were  willing  to  espouse  any  cause 
for  an  adequate  recompense  in  money,* 
they  are  now  content  to  prove  their  stra¬ 
tegic  powers  by  conflicts  with  custom¬ 
house  officers  who  arc  tacitly  assumed  to 
lie  beyond  the  pale  of  human  sympathy.  It 
may  be  therefore  a  subject  for  regret,  but 
scarcely  a  cause  for  wonder,  that  a  people, 
whose  traditions  dwell  on  struggles  be¬ 
tween  kings  of  Navarre  and  caliphs  of 
the  West,  should  be  confined  to  a  con¬ 
stantly  narrowing  area,  and  that  in  the 
space  of  a  single  generation  their  very 
language  should  have  been  utterly  lost 
through  districts  extending  over  many 
leagues. 

A  narrow  tract  on  either  side  of  the 
Pyrenees  is  all  that  remains  to  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  old  Iberians.  The 
provinces  of  Guipuzcoa,  Alava,  and  Bis¬ 
cay  are  the  remnants  of  their  inheritance 
in  Spain.  From  the  western  crests  of  the 
French  Pyrenees  four  valleys  run  north¬ 
ward,  each  watered  by  its  own  river. 
The  westernmost  stream,  known  .os  the 
Nivelet,  or  lesser  Nive,  flows  into  the  sea 
near  St.  Jean  de  Luz ;  the  Cesson  sinks 
near  Sauveterre  into  the  gave  of  Oloron, 


•  In  his  HUtory  of  the  Conquest  of  England  by 
the  Norman*  (iv.,  p.  122),  Thierry,  insistinfj  more 
particularly  on  the  mercenary  spirit  of  the  Basques 
(whose  name  he  identified  with  that  of  Vascons 
and  Gascons  alike),  has  drawn  an  admirable  sketch 
of  their  general  character. 
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while  between  these  two  the  Nive  and 
the  Bidassoa  join  the  Adour,  the  former 
near  Bayonne,  the  latter  a  little  below 
Guiche.  These  valleys,  divided  into  three 
cantons,  Labourd,  Soule,  and  Basse  Na¬ 
varre,  formed  in  the  old  geography  the 
Basque  country,  which  in  the  modern 
sWle  comprises  the  arrondissement  of 
Mauleon,  with  the  greater  part  of  that  of 
Bayonne.  No  subdivisions  exist  in  La¬ 
bourd  or  Soule,  the  former  of  which  has 
about  sixty  thousand,  the  latter  about 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  while  B.asse 
Navarre,  with  a  population  of  forty-five 
thousanci,  is  divided  among  three  distinct 
communities,  known  as  Cize,  Ostabaret, 
and  Mixe.  This  province  has  long  served 
as  a  borderland  for  the  Basques  of  France 
and  Spain.  The  tradition  is  th.at  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Labourd  .and  Soule  yielded  up  the 
territory  now  called  Basse  Navarre  to  the 
Basques  of  Alava,  when,  hard  pressed  by 
the  Visigoths,  they  resolved  to  abandon 
their  homes  nather  than  yield  up  their 
freedom.  Thus,  sc.arcely  severed  from 
their  old  country  ^for  a  road  leads  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  one  into  the  other  by  the 
hill  of  Roncesvalles),  the  Basques  of  the 
Northern  Navarre  have  from  that  time 
maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Navarre  in  Spain,  al¬ 
though  they  have  never  swerved  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  France. 

In  trutli  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
Basques  of  both  countries  have  discharg¬ 
ed  their  duty  to  their  sovereigns,  is  a 
characteristic  scarcely  less  marked  than 
the  manly  dignity  with  which  they  have 
maintained  the fueros  or  privileges  guaran¬ 
teed  to  them  by  solemn  compact.  Unable, 
from  the  same  cause  which  has  made  the 
Celt  give  way  before  the  Teuton,  to  main¬ 
tain  their  old  possessions  against  more 
powerful  races,  the  Spanish  Basques  clung 
to  their  laws  and  freedom  Avith  a  resolu¬ 
tion  which  called  forth  the  enthusi.astic 
praise  of  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon.*  That 
praise  was  not  undeserved,  although  there 
may  be  only  a  partial  truth  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “  there  is  no  great  princijde  of 


•  Portugal  and  Oalieia :  with  a  Review  of  the  So¬ 
cial  and  Political  State  of  the  Basque  Province*. 
Lord  Carnarvon’s  zeal  for  tha  cause  of  Don  Carlos 
was,  perhaps  insensibly,  affected  by  his  admiration 
of  the  Basque  character;  and  undoubtedly  the 
Carlist  war  became  a  lengthened  8tru2:"le,  chiefly 
from  the  skillful  way  in  which  a  question  of  suc¬ 
cession  was  mixed  up  with  the  subject  of  the 
Basque  fuerot. 
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law  and  liberty  engrafted  upon  our  own 
constitution  in  later  times,  which  may  not 
he  found  embodied  in  their  early  code.” 
Their  freedom,  like  that  of  the  Greek  au¬ 
tonomous  city,  clearly  lacked  the  power 
of  expansion  and  comprehension,  which 
has  marked  the  national  growth  of  Rome 
in  ancient  and  of  Great  Britain  in  more 
modern  times.  Yet  the  city  life  of  old 
Hellas  was,  possibly,  more  graceful  than 
the  national  life  of  our  own  country ;  and 
there  is  no  slight  beauty  in  the  character 
of  the  Basque  people, trained,”  as  Lord 
Carnarvon  describes  them,  “  to  habits  of 
self-reliance  by  centuries  of  self  govern¬ 
ment  ;  freemen  in  spirit,  not  in  name 
alone ;  drinking  in  with  their  mother’s 
milk  a  love  of  justice  and  a  reverence  for 
the  law  ;  in  thought  sober  yet  independ¬ 
ent,  and  wholly  without  fear,  except  the 
honest  fear  of  doing  wrong ;  models  of 
ancient  manners,  and  not  unfrequently  of 
manly  beauty  ;  faithful  friends,  generous 
hosts,  simple  vet  inflexible  observers  of 
their  word.”  Lord  Carnarvon  denounced, 
with  an  indignation  which  can  scarcely  be 
termed  excessive,  the  invasion  of  their 
privileges  and  the  curtailment  of  their 
freedom.  But  there  is  no  mystery  in  the 
antagonism  between  the  spirit  of  French 
imperialism  or  of  Spanish  monarchy  and  a 
form  of  personal  liberty,  of  which  one  of 
the  strongest  bulwarks  is  a  language  ut¬ 
terly  alien  to  that  of  any  among  the  sur¬ 
rounding  nations.  To  confine  this  lan¬ 
guage  within  narrower  limits  was  mani- 
^  festly  a  sure  means  of  weakening  the 
strength  of  Basque  independence ;  and 
the  efforts  of  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards 
have  during  the  present  century  been 
crowned  with  a  singular  success.  From 
the  popular  traditions  which  sneak  of 
Basque  blood  lavished  in  behalf  of  Iberian 
freedom  against  Carthage,  the  Romans, 
and  the  Goths,  and  of  a  struggle  between 
the  caliphs  of  the  West  maintained 
through  more  than  six  centuries,  wo  turn 
to  the  significant  fact  that  forty  years  ago  i 
their  language  was  sjioken  at  Olite,  while 
it  is  now  cooped  up  within  a  district 
(seven  or  eight  leagues  narrower)  scarcely 
extending  beyond  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Pampeluna. 

The  mere  fact  that  in  the  secluded 
nooks  which  form  the  borderland  between 
two  largo  centralized  states,  a  people 
still  exists  speaking  a  language  without 
the  slightest  likeness  to  any  Aryan  dia¬ 
lect  whatever,  and  only  in  grammatical 


I  form  resembling  the  languages  of  the 
1;  Turanian  race,  must  of  itself  impart  to 
’  their  character  and  fortunes  a  peculiar 

■  and  indelible  interest.  If  this  language 
•  has  only  wfithin  comparatively  recent 
1  limes  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  if,  as 
)  it  would  seem,  it  is,  in  spite  of  the  pathetic 
!  attachment  of  the  people,  rapidly  dying 
1  out,  their  most  trivial  songs,  tneir  poorest 
1  romances,  their  most  stupid  sui>er8titiona, 
I  become  memorials  of  bygone  times,  with 

■  which  we  would  not  willingly  part.  The 
1  evidence  of  inscriptions  on  coins  or  mon- 

uments,  the  names  of  cities,  rivers,  or 

■  mountains,  may  prove  that  the  Escuara 
I  (or  Basque),  now  spoken  only  by  the  insig- 
1  nificant  tribes  who  style  themselves  Escual- 
'  dunac,  was  once  the  language  of  a  race 

spread  over  the  whole  Spanish  peninsula ; 
but  the  language  itself  carries  us  back  to 
times  compared  with  which  the  days  of  Car¬ 
thaginian  or  Roman  ascendancy  fall  within 
the  period  of  modem  history.  It  seems 
to  point,  in  geological  phrase,  to  strata  of 
which  almost  every  vestige  has  been  oblit¬ 
erated  by  later  floods,  or  as  the  philologists 
might  say,  to  a  time  when  the  only  lan¬ 
guages  sjioken  throughout  Europe  (so  far 
as  it  was  inhabited)  belonged  to  the  class 
of  which  specimens  are  still  seen  in  the 
Basque  and  Finnic  dialects. 

Of  the  grammatical  system  of  this  sin¬ 
gular  and  deeply  interesting  language,  IM. 
Michel  has  given  a  clear  and  satisfactory 
account.  But  we  feel  bound  to  say  that 
he  has  not  increased  its  value  by  indulg¬ 
ing  in  specukations  on  its  origin  and  affinity 
with  other  tongues.  No  benefit  can  be 
expected  from  researches  into  such  a 
langu.age  as  the  Escuara,  unless  they  are 
carried  on  with  systematic  precision ;  nor 
can  we,  from  the  present  condition  of  the 
people,  throw  much  light  on  the  origin 
and  history  of  their  speech  or  their  civ¬ 
ilization,  unless  all  points  of  diflerence 
between  them  and  surrounding  nations 
are  brought  out  at  the  least  as  prominent¬ 
ly  as  the  fe.atures  which  they  exhibit  in 
common  with  them.  If  wo  smile  at  the 
haste  with  w'hich  Dr.  Arnold  concluded 
that  in  the  Basque  gu  and  ni  or  neAi  we 
have  respectively  the  lost  plural  and  sin¬ 
gular  of  the  Latin  (go  and  the  inge¬ 
nuity  w’ith  W’hich  1\L  ^lichel  draws  from 
a  few  Basque  words  the  evidence  of  Bib¬ 
lical  traditions  will  excHe  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  philologists.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  M.  Michel  is  speaking  seriously,  when 
he  affirms  that  in  the  word  for  Thursday, 
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“orzeguna,”  (from  orzxi^  bchokl,  and  I  even  our  own  cherished //aJtaa  /” 

ejuna,  day,  a  conij)ound  from  eyi^  the  j  hut  it  must  not  he  forgotten  tliat  it  could 
suti,)  we  have  a  distinct  reference  to  the  |  he  exercised  only  under  the  special  con- 
work  of  the  fourth  day  of  creation,  as  ditions  of  Basque  society, 
recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  Xo  such  marked  peculiarity  can  he 
and  that  an  analysis  of  ereba^  sister,  gives  found  in  their  i)oj)ular  superstitions.  The 
us  ar-eba,  the  Eve  of  the  male.  If  the  Basques  do  not  stand  alone  in  their  dislike 
,Ba8que  tradition  is  so  surprisingly  in  of  sitting  down  thirteen  in  uumher  at  a 
accordance  wdth  the  Biblical  account  as  |  dinner-table,  or  in  their  dread  of  a  fit  of 
to  reserve  for  the  fourth  day  of  the  week  i  sneezing,  the  up-setting  of  a  salt-cellar, 
a  name  which  expresses  the  first  sight  of  |  the  crossing  of  knives  and  forks,  or  of 
the  sun,  why  should  not  the  fifth  day  have  j  beginning  a  voyage  on  a  Friday.  They 
a  name  signifying  the  creation  of  fish  and  j  are  not  singular  in  looking  on  haggard 
fowl,  and  the  sixth  a  name  indicating  the  and  wrinkled  old  men  and  women  as  wiz- 
creation  of  man  ?  Such  speculations  are,  ards  or  sorcerers,  or  in  their  belief  in 
in  truth,  mere  guess-work,  and  only  hinder  lycanthropy  ;  hut  in  his  elaborate  and 
the  progress  of  the  science  which  they  are  '  instructive  chapter  on  Basijue  supersti- 
intended  to  support ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  tions,  M.  Michel  seeks  to  jtrove  th.at  they 
he  regretted  that  M.  Michel  should  have  I  cling  to  such  fancies,  not  because  they 
followed  a  method  much  like  that  of  older  ,  are,  hut  because  because  they  arc  not 
critics  w’ho  derived  all  languages  from  the  ‘  credulous. 

Hebrew. 

M.  Michel  remarks  that  in  the  B.asque  '  “The  famous  criterion,  magUter  dixit,  is  no¬ 
language  the  names  of  mountains,  rivers, !  of  practice  less  popular 

districts,  and  villages  commonly  tell  their  |  ^ 

own  tale.  This  trans])arent  character  is  i  q^ten  politely,  and  perhaps  even 

not  peculiar  to  Basque  names.  If  Mugerre,  i  applaud  j’our  statements ;  but  you  must  not 
near  Bayonne,  means  the  burnt  country,  i  suppose  that  they  believe  what  you  say.  Group.s 
it  is  simply  the  land  of  the  Plilegyes ; '  of  mountaineers  may  be  seen  shaking  their 
Etchegorri,  the  red  house,  is  Erythnc  ;  heads  incredulously  at  the  bare  mention  of  rail- 
while  ^Vrtetclie  would  answer  to  Glaph- i  or  electric  telegraphs,  with  which  but  a 

yr®,  and  Larrart  to  Trachis.  It  is,  how-  they  may  have  grown  familiar. 

’  ,  ,,  ,  .  •  r  To  believe  in  such  things  every  one  must  see 

ever,  a  noteworthy  characteristic  of  the  ,  touch  them  with  his 

Basque  people  tliat^  the  names  of  houses :  q^nils.  I  lay  stress  on  this  point,  which  I 
are  tised  by  them  in  the  place  of  jiatro- ,  regard  as  fundamental  and  necessary,  if  we 
nymics.  The  redoubtable  Pierre  de  I’An-  wish  seriously  to  account  for  the  superstitions 
ere,  the  terror  of  all  reputed  sorcerers  of  our  rural  districts.” — p.  150. 
in  the  Basque  country,  writing  in  the 

early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  |  But  when  M.  Michel  speaks  of  them  as 
remarks  that,  “  In  Labourd  the  poorest ,  “  more  rationalistic  than  the  rationalists 
inhabitants  in  the  villages  called  them- '  themselves,”  his  anxiety  to  parry  the 
selves  lords  or  mistresses  of  such  or  such  charge  of  credulity  has  led  him  to  impute 
a  house — these  houses  being  their  dwell-  \  to  them  the  very  essence  of  all  credulity, 
ings,  although  perhaps  not  much  better ,  The  wildest  superstition  is  grounded  on 
than  a  pigsty”  (p.  17).  The  contempt- 1  some  congenial  authority,  and  there  are 
uous  expression  of  the  French  judge  j  laws  of  superstitious  as  of  mythological 
betrays  his  utter  inability  to  understand  credibility.  The  charge  of  credulity  can 
the  reason  for  a  habit  which  appeared  to  ;  be  repelled  only  by  showing  that  the 
him  so  singular.  The  Biscayan’s  house  belief  of  a  people  rests  directly  on  the 
was  his  castle,  in  a  sense  far  stronger  method  of  searching  into  the  truth  of  facts ; 
than  that  w’hich  the  phrase  bears  in  Eng-  and  M.  Michel  makes  a  strong  effort  so  to 
land.  Xo  officer  of  justice  could  enter  it,  save  the  credit  of  the  Basques,  when  he 
nor  could  any  warrant  be  issued  against  expresses  his  belief  that  the  source  and 
the  owner,  until  he  had  first  been  sum-  foundation  of  their  superstitions  is  to  be 
moned  to  the  tree  of  Guernica,  there  to  looked  for  “  in  certain  truths  which  it 
answer  to  the  charges  brought  against  may  be  useful  to  establish.”  This  can 
him.  Lord  Carnarvon  has  rightly  de-  only  mean,  if  the  plea  is  to  be  worth  any- 
scribed  this  privilege  as  “  a  custom  more  j  thin",  that  they  rest  on  certain  facts  which 
determinately  in  favor  of  the  subject  than  1  are  in  themselves  true.  M.  Michel’s  in- 
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st.anccs  scarcely  prove  his  conclusion.  In 
July,  1854,  a  peasant  was  convicted  at 
llomor.antin,  and  severely  punished,  for 
breaking  open  a  grave,  because  he  wished 
to  minjpe  hlings  from  a  human  skull  in  an 
infusion  for  epilepsy.  M.  Michel  can 
scarcely  think  that  medical  prescriptions 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  gravely 
enjoin  the  use  of  this  ingredient  together 
with  parings  from  the  nails  of  executed 
felons,  establish  the  efficacy  of  the  in¬ 
junction.  The  superstitious  use  of  min¬ 
eral  waters  is  more  easily  accounted  for ; 
but  ^I.  Michel,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
modifies  his  position,  when  he  says  th.at 
the  custom  rests  on  “  a  basis  sufficiently 
reasonable  for  the  age  in  which  it  tooK 
its  rise.”  His  position  is  still  further 
changed,  when  he  traces  the  prevalent 
belief  that  the  pressure  of  the  hangman’s 
hands  can  cure  the  goitre,  to  a  phrase 
which  spoke  of  his  hempen  cord  as  a 
panacea  for  all  evils.  The  explanation  is 
a  good  one ;  but  there  is  no  truth  of  facts 
to  be  established  either  here  or  in  the 
atrocious  cases  inAvhich  reputed  sorcerers, 
on  a  charge  of  producing  epileptic  affec¬ 
tions,  were  sometimes  jJaced  over  blazing 
furnaces;  nor  is  any  thing  gained  by  a 
reference  to  the  language  of  Arnold  of 
Villeneuve  (a  physician  of  the  thirteenth 
century),  who  draws  a  distinction  between 
mere  charms  or  amulets  and  the  remedies 
which,  howcA’er  fanciful  or  absurd,  he 
recommends  as  operating  by  the  intrinsic 
virtues  of  their  material.  Ills  language 
shows  the  feeble  influence  of  a  science  yet 
in  its  infancy;  but  as  the  efficacy  of  rasp¬ 
ings  from  human  skulls  Avas  not  estab¬ 
lished  experimentally  as  a  fact,  there  is  so 
far  no  truth  underlying  the  physician’s 
prescription  or  the  superstition  of  the 
ilasijue  people. 

Hut,  if  wo  c.an  not  admit  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  basis  for  their  popular  belief,  the  prov¬ 
erbs  and  poetry  of  the  nation  explain  in 
some  degree  the  general  course  of  their 
history.  Their  whole  original*  literature 
belongs  clearly  to  a  people  destitute  of 
the  power  of  political  combination,  and 

•  In  his  cliapter  on  Basque  Biblioprnphy, 
Michel  gives  a  list  of  works  printed  in  the  lan¬ 
guage.  With  the  exception  of  tlje  national  songs 
and  romances,  they  consist  almost  wholly  of  trans¬ 
lations,  and  these  mostly  of  devotional  works,  as 
the  Spiritual  Combat,  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  the 
Exercises  of  Ignacius,  and  Devotions  to  the  Sacred 
Heart.  There  are  also  some  translations  of  Cicero 
and  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  and  many  more  of 
sermons  and  narratives  from  the  Bible,  To  this 


unable,  therefore,  to  impress  their  will  on 
other?  or  to  keep  their  OAvn  ground  a^rainst 
them.  Like  most  races,  whose  lot  it  has 
been  to  be  continually  Avorsted,  they  have 
fought  bravely  in  defense  of  their  ancient 
country  ;  and  their  songs  have  preserved 
some  memory  of  a  few  of  these  contests, 
in  Avhich,  with  a  true  instinct,  they  attrib¬ 
ute  victory,  Avhen  gained,  rather  to  their 
rugged  mountain-passes  than  to  their  own 
military  skill.  Alike  in  their  popular  say¬ 
ings  and  their  popular  songs,  there  is 
much  true  and  tender  feeling,  Avith  a  tone 
of  pathos  Avhich  in  many  a  poem  sounds 
like  the  dirge  of  a  fallen  people.  It  is  the 
patient  utterance  of  a  nation  which  accepts 
the  gradual  decay  of  its  poAver  as  its  al¬ 
lotted  portion.  M.  Michel  has  draAvn  a 
perfectly  true  picture,  when  he  says  that 

“The  exhaustion  and  vA’cariness  caused  by  so 
many  wars,  the  useless  shedding  of  so  much 
blood,  followed  only  by  further  weakening  of 
their  nationality,  made  war  appear  to  the  liasque 
as  a  scourge,  and  deeds  of  heroi.sm  as  the  nat¬ 
ural  expression  of  courage  roused  by  unjust 
aggressions.  It  became  thenceforth  difficult 
for  him  to  indulge  in  romance,  or  to  listen  A\  ith 
delight  to  tales  and  de.scriptions  agreeable  only 
to  those  AA'ho  have  not  experienced  their  terri¬ 
ble  realities,  or  rather  perhaps  to  those  who, 
having  been  tried  in  the  furnace  of  peril  aiul 
disaster,  can  still  trace  to  past  dangers  some 
solid  gains  for  the  present  or  the  future.  In 
short,  there  may  be  feelings  of  pleasure  in  the 
idea  of  dangers  to  Avhich  there  is  a  brighter 
side ;  but  there  was  nothing  of  this  sort  to 
quicken  the  imagination  of  the  Ba.s(jue — suffer¬ 
ings  AA'ithout  end,  pill.agc  and  horrors  of  every 
kind,  formed  the  sequel  to  all  their  battles  and 
all  their  struggles.” — p.  226. 

Tliere  is,  however,  no  real  warrant  for 
believing  that  the  general  character  of 
their  poetry  was  ever  different  from  what 
it  is  noAV,  or  that  any  great  epic  poems 
have,  as  jil.  Michel  fears,  been  lost.  The 
popular  songs,  of  Avhich  Avriters  in  the 
fourteenth  and  the  two  folloAving  centu¬ 
ries  8pe.ak,  were  probably  songs  of  much 
the  same  kind  as  those  which  are  most 
Avidely  circulated  now.  In  these  M.  Mi¬ 
chel  asserts  that — 

“  Among  commonplace  or  even  trivial 
thoughts,  we  meet  not  unfrequently  with  hap¬ 
py  inspirations  and  outbursts  of  true  poetry, 
Avhich,  for  boldness,  strength,  richness,  or  grace, 

habit  of  translating,  the  History  of  Guipizcoa,  by 
Don  Juan  de  Iztueta,  and  the  History  of  the 
Basques  (in  verse),  by  M,  Uiribarren,  furnish  al¬ 
most  the  only  exceptions. 
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may  bear  a  comparison  with  the  most  perfect 
productions  of  a  like  nature  left  to  us  insGreek 
or  Latin  literature.  May  we  not  fairly  say  with 
Nodier,  ‘  The  Basque  and  the  Bas-Breton  wait 
only  for  poets.  All  the  instruments  of  poetry 
are  ready  for  them,  as  they  were  in  England  on 
the  coming  of  Chaucer,  and  in  France  on  that 
of  Villon  t  ’  ” — p.  221. 

,  Yet,  unless  an  exception  is  to  be  made 
in  favor  of  some  of  their  tragedies,  the 
poets  have  not  come :  and  to  indifferent 
judges  the  character  of  the  people  suffi¬ 
ciently  e^dains  their  absence.  Hut  a 
further  difficulty  with  regard  to  Basque 
proverbs  and  poems  arises  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  only  in  comparatively  re¬ 
cent  times  been  committed  to  writing. 
Hence  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
how  much  may  be  consciously  borrowed 
from  those  of  other  nations,  where  a 
marked  resemblance  may  be  discovered 
between  them.  The  proverb,  “Erroma 
ecen  horen  batez  acabatu  ”  (Rome  was 
not  built  in  an  hour),  is  a  mere  translation. 
But  when  the  Basque  colonist  far  away  in 
Montevideo  says  plaintively, 

“  Churiguriac  oro 
£z  dire,  Ez  irin,” 

(“  All  that  looks  white  is  not  com-flour  ”) — 
p.  345, 

he  may  not  have  been  conscious  that  the 
same  bitter  experience  found  expression 
in  the  saying,  “  All  that  glitters  is  not 
gold.” 

But  M.  Michel  is  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  the  earliest  trace  of  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  proverb, 

“Gois  gorriac  laklarke  uri, 

Arrats  gorriac  cgur  aldi,” 

(“  A  ruddy  morning  betokens  rain,  a  red  even¬ 
ing  promises  fiur  weather,”) 

is  to  be  found  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew.  Tlie  maxim  is  modified  to  suit  the 
climate  of  each  country,  and  the  same  ob¬ 
servation  of  phenomena  led  Virgil  to  re¬ 
mark, 

“  V ento  semper  rubet  aurea  Phoebe,” 
and  to  caution  the  farmer  against  rain, 

“  Sol  ubi  nascentem  maculis  variaverit  ortum,” 
The  proverb 

“Othrizen  estaquiena  Jaincoiri 
Berraio  itsasoari,” 

(“  The  man  who  knows  not  how  to  pray  to  God 
should  go  to  the  sea  to  learn,”} 
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bears  a  resemblance,  the  more  remarkable 
if  undesigned,  to  the  saying  of  the  Hebrew 
Psalmist,  “  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea 
know  the  works  of  the  Lord.” 

Of  the  dramatic  representations  among 
the  Basques  M.  Michel  has  given  a  valu¬ 
able  account,  which  would  have  been  still 
more  interesting  if  he  had  been  somewhat 
less  lavish  of  unnecessary  detail.  Of 
these  dramas,  whether  religious,  tragic, 
or  comic,  the  people  are  passionately  fond. 
The  subjects  of  their  pastorals  (of  which 
M.  Michel  has  himself  collected  thirty- 
four)  are  taken  from  the  Bible  history, 
from  Christian  hagiology  and  the  chansojia 
de  geatc^  or  even  from  the  mythology  of 
heathen  Rome.  The  day  of  representa¬ 
tion  is  necessarily  a  general  holiday,  for 
the  whole  community  must  be  present, 
whether  as  actors  or  spectators.  The 
former  are  selected  from  among  the  young 
men  of  the  district,  for,  by  a  custom  un¬ 
like  that  of  the  Tyrolese,  girls  rarely  ap- 
jiear  on  the  stage,  while  an  etcheco^lnaha^ 
or  maiden  of  good  family,  never  takes 
part  in  these  performances.  For  the  mod¬ 
erate  sum  of  about  forty  francs,  the  school¬ 
master  of  the  place  generally  undertakes 
the  duties  of  copyist,  manager,  and 
prompter.  A  few  rehearsals  in  a  private 
liouse  prepare  the  actors  for  their  public 
appearance  on  a  stage  which  much  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  Thespis.  At  one  end  of  the 
scaffold  may  be  seen  commonly  a  mon¬ 
strous  puppet,  to  which  motion  is  impart¬ 
ed  by  rmies,  and  W’hich  among  the  Basques 
passes  for  the  Mohammedan  Allah.  The 
gymnastic  dances  which,  during  the  acci¬ 
dental  interruptions  of  tlie  drama,  repre¬ 
sent  the  struggle  of  good  and  evil  spirits 
for  the  possession  of  man,  make  it  more 
probable  that  the  real  meaning  of  this 
curious  custom  is  to  be  sought  in  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  evil  power,  which  in 
every  system  of  mythology  counteracts 
the  beneficent  principle.  On  the  stage 
with  the  actors  are  to  be  seen  the  chief 
persons  of  the  district,  the  dressmakers, 
wdio  also  are  charged  with  the  scenic 
decorations,  the  prompter,  and  two  min¬ 
strels,  who,  with  violin  and  flute,  aided 
by  a  tambourine,  accompany  the  songs 
which,  in  the  form  of  prayers  or  hymns, 
are  chanted  in  critical  parts  of  the  drama 
by  the  actors,  or  by  a  chorus  of  children. 
Thus  the  angels  comfort  Genevieve  in  her 
agony  with  the  vision  of  the  glories  of 
heaven,  which  like  a  brilliant  star  shall 
shed  their  splendor  on  her  when  she 
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stands,  in  Paradise,  before  tlio  throne  of 
God.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  moment  should  sometimes 
upset  the  reason  of  maidens  who  have 
acted  the  martyr’s  part,  or  that  even  in 
old  age  their  eyes  should  flash  and  their 
breast  heavo  at  the  mere  remembrance  of 
the  scene  enacted  before  the  enraptur¬ 
ed  crowd.  The  Christian  king  and  his 
nobles,  the  Mohammedan  caliph  and  his 
servants,  the  JSatans*  who  appear  in  the 
gymnastic  dances,  have,  each,  a  conven¬ 
tional  costume,  and  these  dresses  are  pro¬ 
cured  by  a  general  levy  on  the  goods  of 
the  inhabitants,  which  it  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  resist.  Jewels  and  ribbons  are 
especially  laid  under  contribution  for  the 
crowns  of  kings  and  the  coronets  of 
princes  and  nobles.  On  the  day  of  per¬ 
formance,  the  actors  ride  in  procession 
through  the  streets,  and  having  passed  be¬ 
fore  the  houses  of  the  mayor  and  chief 
inhabitants,  dismount  at  the  theater.  The 
evil  archangel  is  the  first  to  mount  the 
steps,  followed  by  his  ministers,  and  the 
rest  of  the  actors  in  an  order  of  prece¬ 
dence  determined  by  the  importance  of 
the  part  which  each  sustains.  At  the  end 
of  a  prologue  which  sketches  the  incidents 
of  the  drama  as  carefully  as  a  prologue 
of  Euripides,  the  pastoral  begins. 

“  It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  stillness  of  the  audience,  in  spite  of 
the  vast  throng  of  people  of  every  age  and  con¬ 
dition.  They  remain  crowded  and  suffocated 
in  a  wearisome  posture  during  the  four  or  five 
hours  of  the  performance.  ( )n  the  faces  turned 
eagerly  toward  the  stage  not  a  sign  of  impa¬ 
tience  is  to  be  seen  ;  although  they  can  scarcely 
breathe,  not  a  sigh  is  to  be  heard,  except  when 
innocence  and  virtue  are  persecuted,  and  then 
their  sympathy  shows  itself  in  tears.  All  the 
dialogues  and  maxims  are  received  with  avidity, 
and  furnish  afterward  material  for  conversation, 
or  lessons  for  the  education  of  children.” — p.  61. 

No  charge  is  made  for  scats  at  these 
performances,  and  there  is  therefore  no 
need,  as  at  Athens,  for  a  Theoric  fund  to 
enable  the  poorer  citizens  to  be  ])resent  at 
them.  lJut  there  are  two  sources  of  rev- 


*  While  in  the  Basque  country  a  few  years  ago, 
wo  were  pointed  to  a  lofty  peak  in  the  Pyrenees 
called  the  Pic  du  Midi,  having  two  prongs,  con¬ 
cerning  which  the  Basque  people  have  a  curious 
legend.  They  say,  the  devil,  desiring  to  learn  the 
Basque  language — which  is  extremely  difficult — 
climbed  iq)  and  Bat  six  months  on  that  mountain, 
listening  to  the  sounds  of  the  language,  in  order  to 
learn  it ;  but  in  his  convulsive  efforts  to  jironounce 
the  words,  he  split  the  mountain. — £n.  Eclectic. 


enue  for  defraying  costs.  The  spectators 
pay  voluntarily  a  price  far  exceeding  their 
value  for  the  refreshments  which  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  ac¬ 
tors,  while  the  pastoral  is  followed  by  a 
series  of  dances,  of  which  the  first  three 
are  a  costly  amusement  for  the  dancers. 
To  take  part  in  the  first,  a  sum  varying 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  francs  must  be  paid,  while  a  place  in 
the  second  can  be  obtained  from  twenty 
to  fifty  francs,  and  in  the  third  from  fif¬ 
teen  to  thirty  francs.  If  any  profits  re¬ 
main  after  j)aying  all  costs,  they  are 
expended  in  discharging  the  account  for 
wine  drunk  during  the  rehearsals,  and  for 
a  dinner  and  ball  given  about  a  M  eek  after 
the  performance.  The  actors  and  spec¬ 
tators  carry  with  them  on  their  way  home 
some  little  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  witnessed  or  took  part  in  the  pas¬ 
toral  ;  and  if  the  people  of  villages  be- 
tM  een  which  there  is  any  rivalry  chance 
to  take  the  same  road,  the  encounter  not 
unfrecpiently  leads  to  hard  knocks,  “  and 
the  drama,  which  M  as  supposed  to  be  end¬ 
ed,  is  sometimes  renewed  at  the  assizes.” 

If  the  frequent  adoption  of  sacred  sub¬ 
jects  furnishes  some  reason  for  thinking 
that  these  pastorals  came  into  fashion 
among  the  lia8<|ue8  during  the  centuries 
in  M-hich  mysteries  such  as  those  of  the 
Ammergau  M-ere  most  in  vogue,  the  many 
plays  founded  on  the  death  of  Roland,  or 
other  events  in  the  age  of  Charlemagne, 
served,  in  M.  Michel’s  opinion,  to  prove 
that  they  spring  from  the  original  genius 
of  the  people.  Whatever  may  be  their 
origin,  M.  Michel  notices  as  remarkable, 
the  fact  that  these  pastorals,  with  the  satir¬ 
ical  dramas  and  mascpierades  of  the  car¬ 
nival,  are  to  be  found  only  in  Soule,  the 
country  of  the  best-knoM  ii  Basque  poets. 
In  Labourd  the  change  which  has  led  to 
this  difference  appears  to  be  a  recent  one. 
There  are,  or  were  not  long  since,  living 
at  St.  Jean  de  Luz  women  who  have  taken 
part  in  tragedies.  The  possibility  that 
what  has  happened  in  Labourd  may  hap¬ 
pen  also  in  Soule,  is  a  strong  argument 
for  collecting  the  text  of  all  existing  pas¬ 
torals,  “  before  the  wind  Mhich  blows 
from  France  or  Spain  shall  have  scattered 
them  aM  ay  for  ever.” 

Their  comedies  (Tobera-munstrac),  far 
from  serving  as  a  vehicle  of  satire  against 
abstract  human  vices,  treat  simply  of 
scandals  which  m.ay  arise  in  their  OM’n  so¬ 
ciety.  Conjugal  infidelity,  or  the  infrac- 
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tion  of  Salic  law  by  a  wife  who  usnqis 
8way  over  her  husband,  furnished  in  times 
past  the  subject  of  a  stinging  comedy,  and 
the  offending  wife  or  husband  was  pa¬ 
raded  before  the  public  in  the  asto-laster- 
cac,  or  ignominious  procession,  in  which 
the  culprit,  as  in  Eastern  lands,  rode  fac¬ 
ing  -the  tail  of  an  ass.  The  houses  of 
'  widowers  or  widows  who  ventured  on  a 
second  marriage  were  visited  down  to  the 
very  night  of  the  w'edding  (for  in  Soule 
no  widow  could  be  married  during  the 
daytime)  by  noisy  crowds,  whose  words 
■were  neither  soft  nor  courteous.  The 
original  motive  of  these  disagreeable  at¬ 
tentions  may  have  been  to  put  a  check  on 
second  nuptials ;  but  the  ceremony  m.ay 
now  be  avoided  by  the  payment  of  money, 
and  the  gift  of  a  barrel  of  wine  will  secure 
impunity  for  the  nuptials  of  the  oldest  wid¬ 
ow'  in  the  community. 

Among  their  historical  tragedies  are 
some  which,  as  specimens  of  or.al  tradi¬ 
tions,  are  at  le.ast  as  remarkable  as  their 
earlier  songs,  while  they  certainly  exhibit 
the  highest  Ibrm  of  Basque  poetry.  ]\I. 
Michel  m.ay  fairly  speak  of  one  scene  in 
the  tragedy  of  Mary  of  Navarren^  “  really 
sublime.”  The  true  Basque  sjtirit  is  shown 
in  the  bearing  of  the  captive  King  Sancho 
Abarca,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  daughter. 
“  What  answer  shall  I  take  back  to  the 
caliph  ?”  says  the  slave  of  Abdalrahman  : 
“  am  I  to  tell  him  that  thou  spurnest  his 
love  ?  I  must  fulfill  his  behest ;  what 
shall  I  say  for  thee  ?”  “  Tell  him  that  I 

will  die— ^ie  a  thousand  times - ”  “  I 

can  never  take  him  such  a  message  as  this,” 
is  the  answer  of  Osman  :  “  thou  knowest 
not  how  fearful  is  his  anger.”  “  A  crea¬ 
ture  of  dust  can  make  thee  tremble,”  replies 
the  captive  maiden,  “how  much  more 
ought  I  to  fear  the  King  of  Angels !  I 
fear  not  men :  but  thou  mayest  fall  down 
before  them  if  it  pleases  thee.”  Without 
exaggerating  the  merits  of  Basque  poetrj', 
w’e  may  say  with  M.  Davoisin,  “  Si,  apres 
quelques  siecles,  quand  ce  petit  peuple 
aura  jicrdu,  avec  sa  nationalit6  phenom- 
enale,  la  langue  qu’il  parle  aujourd’hui,  si, 
dis-je,  on  retrouve  encore  ses  pieces  dram- 
atiques,  on  sera  tente  de  croire  qu’elles 
ne  sont  pas  I’oeuvre  de  pauvres  gens  qui 
n’ont  eu  aucune  teinture  des  If-ttres  :  alors 
encore  un  rayon  de  gloiro  brillera  sur 
eux.” 

One  of  these  tragedies,  on  the  life  and 
death  of  Clovis,  adheres  with  very  tolera¬ 
ble  faithfulness  to  the  history  and  charac- 
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ter  of  the  age.  At  how’over  late  a  time 
the  play  may  have  been  comjiosed  or  re¬ 
duced  to  writing,  the  materials  must,  it 
would  seem,  have  been  handed  down  by 
word  of  mouth  without  substantial  change 
during  a  period  which  might  fairly  excite 
the  wonder  of  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis.  It 
is,  at  the  least,  strange  that  a  tragedy, 
professing  to  relate  events  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  should  contain  more  of  real  history 
than  a  play  designed  to  illustrate  the  life 
of  the  first  Napoleon  in  the  nineteenth. 
Possibly  the  Basques  may  have  felt  a  deep¬ 
er  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  earlier 
than  those  of  the  later  conqueror,  and  the 
drama  of  Napoleon  maybe  the  work  mere¬ 
ly  of  “some  village  philosopher  who  looked 
contemptuously  on  popular  tales  with  cor¬ 
porals  and  qu.artermasters  for  their  heroes.” 
But  the  tragedy  of  Clovis  would  at  once 
yield  in  value  to  the  song  of  the  Cantabri, 
if  we  could  only  believe  that  the  latter 
was  composed  not  long  after  the  victories 
of  Octavianus,  of  which  it  professes  to 
sjieak.  But,  as  M.  Miehel  justly  remarks, 
it  is  not  easy  to  think  that  a  nation, 
“w'hich  forgets  so  quickly”  has  thus  re¬ 
tained  the  memory  of  a  siege  which  took 
place  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  ;  and 
the  account  that  the  song  was  found  by 
Juan  Ibanez  de  Ibarguen  about  the  year 
1690,  on  an  old  worm-eaten  piece  of  j)arch- 
inent,  is  open  to  grave  suspicion.  It  pre¬ 
sents,  in  short,  “marks  of  antiquity,  which, 
if  they  fail  to  prove  that  of  the  poem,  create 
from  their  mere  number  a  distrust  of  its 
authenticity.” — p.  231. 

The  song  of  Attabiscar  is,  on  every 
ground,  of  greater  importance.  Fully  ad¬ 
mitting  the  difficulties  connected  with  oral 
transmission,  and  the  lateness  of  the  time 
in  W’hich  the  Basque  poems  were  reduced 
to  w’riling,  M.  !Michel  is  still  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  song  belongs  to  the  age 
of  which  it  speaks,  both  from  its  general 
character  and  more  particularly  because 
the  Frank  king  mentioned  in  it  is  called 
Carloman.  “  There  is  every  reason,”  he 
remarks,  “  for  concluding  that  this  during 
his  lifetime  was  the  name  of  Charlemagne, 
who  received  the  title  of  Carolus  Magnus 
merely  by  Latinizing  the  sound  of  his  real 
name.  This,  it  is  true,  has  been  fully 
shown  by  J.  Grimm  and  M.  Michelet  be¬ 
fore  the  publication  of  the  song  :  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  their  w’orks  should  have  sug¬ 
gested  the  idea  of  ’giving  an  air  of  an¬ 
tiquity  to  this  poem  by  assigning  to  the 
gfreat  emperor  another  name  than  that  by 
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M’liicli  lie  is  generally  known.”  (P.  235.)* 
The  following  version  may  give  some  idea 
of  a  song  which  the  sltulent  of  Basijiu* 
may  road  in  the  original  language  in  31. 
Michel’s  pages.  It  is  a  song  of  triumnh 
over  Roland  the  Brave  who  fell  in  the 
disastrous  fight  of  Uoncesvalles  : 

“  A  cry  is  hc.ard 
In  the  Basque  mountains. 

F!vcry  etrheeo-jaunn  |  master  of  a  house],  stand¬ 
ing  before  his  door, 

Listens  and  cries.  Who  is  there,  and  what  seek 
they  ? 

The  hound  which  was  sleeping  at  his  master’s 
feet, 

Rises  ;  and  his  deep  baying  resounds  through 
Attabiscar. 

“  There  is  a  noise  on  the  hill  of  Iba- 
fleta ; 

It  echoes,  as  it  draws  near,  between  the  rocks. 
It  is  the  dull  murmur  of  a  coining  host. 

Our  men  have  answered  it  on  the  mountain- 
tops,  . 

The  warning  of  their  horns  has  been  heard, 
.\nd  the  etehcco-jauna  sharpens  his  weapons 
for  the  fight 

“They  come,  they  come!  What  a  hedge  of 
spears ! 

Banners  of  all  hues  float  in  the  midst. 

And  a  dazzling  light  Hashes  from  their  arms. 
How  many  are  they  ?  Comrade,  count  them 
well.  • 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 
nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve. 

Thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen, 
eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty. 

“  Twenty  1  aye,  and  thousands  more. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  count  them. 
Let  hand  join  with  hand,  to  uproot  the  rocks. 
And  hurl  them  down  from  the  mouhtain-sum- 
mits 

On  their  heads. 

Till  they  lie  crushed  and  dead. 

“  What  would  they  with  our  hills,  these  men  of 
the  North  ? 

Wherefore  have  they  come  to  vex  our  peace  ? 
When  God  made  these  mountain.s,  it  was  that 
men  should  not  pass  them. 

•  The  argument  is,  scominiily,  of  no  great  force. 
The  mark  of  Charles  the  King  (signum  Caroli 
regis)  is  attached  to  existing  charters  ;  and  Charle¬ 
magne  had  a  brother  named  Carloroan,  who  sur¬ 
vived  his  father  Pepin  three  years,  and  so  left  an 
undivided  sovereignty  to  Karl  or  Charles,  after¬ 
ward  called  the  Great.  The  Bas(iue  poet  may 

fxisslbly  have  cqnfused  tlie  names  of  the  two 
irothers,  although  Carloman  died  seven  vears  be¬ 
fore  the  fight  of  Roncesvalles ;  but  if  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  name  Carloman  does  not  tend  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  authenticity  of  the  poem,  it  is  of  little 
weight  against  it. 
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But  the  rocks  fall,  and  smite  down  their 
hosts. 

The  blood  flows  in  streams,  the  mangled 
limbs  quiver. 

lla  1  for  the  crushing  of  bones  1  Ila !  for  the 
sea  of  blood  1 

“  Fly,  ye  who  have  strength ;  fly,  yc  who  have 
horses ! 

Fly,  King  Carloman.  with  thy  sable  plumes 
and  scarlet  mantle  ? 

Roland  the  Brave,  thy  loved  nephew,  lies 
dead ; 

Thy  bravery  hath  been  of  no  avail  for  him. 

Now,  ye  Ba.squea,  leave  these  rock.s. 

And  shoot  down  your  enemies  in  their  flight 
with  your  arrows. 

“  They  fly,  they  fly !  Where  is  the  hedge  of 
spears  ? 

Where  are  the  banners  of  all  hues  that  floated 
above  them  ? 

No  dazzling  light  flashes  from  their  blood- 
soiled  armor. 

How  many  are  they  ?  Comrade,  count  them 
with  care. 

Twenty,  nineteen,  eighteen,  seventeen,  six¬ 
teen,  fifteen,  fourteen,  thirteen. 

Twelve,  eleven,  ten,  nine,  eight,  seven,  six, 
five,  four,  three,  tw’o,  one. 

“One !  there  is  not  even  one  remaining. 

All  is  over.  Etcheeo-jauna,  thou  mayest  go. 
back  with  thy  hound, 

F.inbrace  thy  wife  and  thy  children. 

Furbish  thy  weapons,  hang  them  up  with  the 
horn,  and  then  lie  down  to  sleep  be¬ 
neath  them. 

The  eagles  will  come  in  the  night  to  feed  on 
mangled  flesh. 

And  the  bones  shall  blench  on  the  ground 
for  evermore.” 

Witli  these  songs  and  the  tragedies 
which  relate  tlie  fortunes  of  Clovis  and 
Sancho  Aharca  close,  if  genuine,  the 
Basque  traditions  of  ancient  times.  Tlieir 
other  songs  belong,  by  comparison,  to  the 
present  generation.  Some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these,  weak  and  prosaic  as 
they  may  be,  relate  to  Basque  coloniza¬ 
tion  in  America — the  sequel,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Cleirac,  of  explorations  which  an¬ 
ticipated  those  of  Columbus  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  There  are  few  more  conspicuous 
instances  of  the  folly  of  trusting  oral 
tradition  as  a  means  for  establishing  the 
truth  of  facts.  If  Basque  sailors  had  for 
generations  fished  in  American  waters, 
there  is  a  bathos  in  the  idea  of  Columbus 
as  a  discoverer;  and  the  absurdity  is 
heightened  by  the  Basque  legend  that  he 
was  guided  by  one  of  their  own  seamen 
who  knew  all  about  it.  But  Basque  ex- 
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ploits,  like  all  others,  must  pay  the  pen¬ 
alty  imposed  on  defective  evidence.  In 
the  judgment  of  some  modern  writers,  the 
American  continent  was  discovered  by 
Pha*nicians  ;*  and  the  explorations  of  the 
Basque  fishermen  must  be  classed  with 
those  of  the  Venetian  Nicolo  Zeno,  who 
saw  marvelous  things  in  Estotiland  and 
Drogeo. 

The  Basque,  indeed,  have  reaped  little 
glory  or  profit  from  their  settlements  in 
America.  The  songs,  which  embody  the 
experience  of  the  colonists,  contain,  un¬ 
like  their  superstitious,  a  doctrine,  whole¬ 
some  for  these  times,  and  instil  a  wise 
suspicion  of  emigration  agents. 

“  From  all  quarters  and  every  point”  (says  the 
song)  “  hurry  the  dupers  ef  men.  Little  good 
do  they  bring,  and  much  cost  Assuredly 
they  would  not  be  ill  placed  if  thrown  into  a 
dungeon.  .  .  .  Too  late  I  see  the  truth, 

too  late  I  mourn  my  folly.  Let  all  take  warn¬ 
ing  from  me,  and  let  no  one  in  his  senses  think 
of  coming  to  these  countries.” 

His  grief  borrows  the  language  of  the 
Hebrew  dirge :  “  If  ever  I  forget  my 
mother,  whose  tears  fall  as  she  thinks 
that  she  may  never  see  me  more — if  I  for¬ 
get  my  father,  my  friends,  my  country, 
may  my  tongue  remain  motionless  in  my 
mouth”  (p.  348).  The  same  love  for 
their  mountains  .and  valleys,  the  same 
home-sickness  during  absence,  the  same 
sensibility  to  tender  emotions  and  the 
softer  sights  and  sounds  of  nature,  with 
deep  religious  and  moral  convictions  and 
a  spirit  of  manliness  equal  to  every  tiling 
but  the  work  of  aggression,  mark  their 
recent  poetry  as  a  whole,  and  exhibit  the 
mind  of  a  people  who,  seeing  their  fate 
in  the  future,  are  determined  that  the 
|»eriod  of  their  decay  shall  lack  neither 
dignity  nor  consolation.  The  song  of  the 
Tree  of  Guernica,  beneath  whose  ancient 
branches  meet  the  Guizon-onac,  or  good 
men,  of  the  land,f  expresses  the  assurance 
that  the  true  foundations  of  a  state  are 
laid  in  righteousness. 

“  The  tree  of  Guernica  is  blessed. 

And  loved  by  all  among  the  Basque  people. 

Flourish,  and  spread  thy  fruit  through  all  the 
world ; 

We  cherish  thee,  0  sacred  tree. 

•  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  On  the  Astronomy  of  the 
Ancients,  p.  448. 

f  Lord  Carnarvon,  Portugal  and  Galicia,  p.  322. 


“  It  is  now  a  thousand  years 
Since  God  planted  the  tree  of  Guernica. 
Remain,  then,  standing,  for  if  in  our  day  thou 
fallest. 

Utter  ruin  is  our  portion. 

“  But  thou  will  not  fall,  0  loved  tree. 

If  the  senate  of  Biscay  bears  itself  well. 

In  thee  we  have  a  surety 

That  the  Basque  people  may  dwell  in  peace. 

“  Mayest  thou  flourish  always ! 

To  beg  this  gift  we  fall  on  our  knees  in 
prayer. 

And,  when  we  have  sought  this  with  our 
whole  heart. 

The  tree  shall  live  now,  and  in  all  the  timo 
to  come.” 

In  their  love-songs,  all  of  which  have 
at  least  some  prettiness,  stars,  doves,  and 
roses  furnish  the  favorite  imagery.  They 
are  commonly  thrown  into  the  form  of 
dialogues.  The  lover  is  ready  with  his 
comparisons. 

“  The  morning  star  rises  first  on  the  horizon  ; 
They  say  that  of  all  stars  it  is  the  fairest 
But  on  the  earth  I  see  one  fairer  still, 

AYhich  hath  not  its  cc^ual  in  the  heaven. 

“  Fair  star,  thou  art  full  of  charms  : 

I  can  not  live  without  thy  presence. 

Open  the  gate  in  the  name  of  love, 

T'or  thy  parents  doubtless  are  asleep.”’ 

Tlic  maiden  answers  cautiously : 

“  In  the  name  of  love  I  will  open  the  door. 

Yet  I  fear  that  thou  mayest  deceive  me. 

Of  all  who  have  trusttHl  in  young  men 
I  have  seen  but  few  who  have  not  been  de¬ 
ceived.” 

The  song  closes  with  a  protest  against 
BO  disagreeable  an  insinuation. 

“  Why  speak  to  me  thus  ? 

K  nowest  tliou  not  that  I  am  a  man  of 
honor  ? 

Knowest  thou  not,  tliat  I  have  no  will  to 
hurt  thee. 

That  no  thought  of  trickery  has  passed  across 
my  mind  ?” 

The  Basque  humor  lies  chiefly  in  quiet 
innuendo.  A  poem  on  a  shipwreck,  in 
which  the  captain  and  most  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  were  lost,  begins  with  the  com¬ 
placent  declaration,  “  In  the  year  1842, 
on  the  16th  day  of  July,  I  composed  the.se 
fine  new  verses,  having  found  the  finest 
possible  subject.”  The  poet  avers  that 
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some  laid  the  blame  of  the  disaster  on 
the  captain.  “  But  I  do  not  know,”  he 
carefully  adds,  “  on  which  side  the  truth 
may  lie.  There  is  no  further  remedy, 
since  all  have  perished.  The  captain  of 
the  ship  had  been  put  to  severe  tests,  and 
he  would  never  have  received  the  appoint¬ 
ment  if  he  had  not  been  a  lit  man  ;  but 
death  was  his  portion,  as  it  is  also  ours, 
and  for  all  who  died  with  him,  the  hour 
in  which  they  died  was  destined  to  be 
their  last.”  Indeed  he  had  known  the 
captain,  and  had  not  much  envied  his  of- 
fce.  “  lie  was  a  touter  for  passengers — 
a  wretched  employment,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  of  it — but,  perhaps,  like  the  rest  of 
the  passengers,  he  is  now  in  heaven” 
(p.  351).  The  song  entitled  “L’Ejiu  et 
le  Vin”  is  a  sharp  strife  of  words,  in 
which  the  water  finally  conquers  bv  as¬ 
serting  its  preeminence  as  the  medium 
for  all  sea-traffic,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  has  its  place  in  two  sacraments.  The 
wine  urges  its  presence  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass,  but  is  rebuked  by  the  charge, 

“  Thy  spriphtliness  soon  passes  away, 

Thou  ieavest  no  peace  in  families, 

Often  thou  inakest  thy  favorito  prevail  in 
tavern  controversies ; 

Hence  arise  cpiarrels  and,  frequently,  mur¬ 
ders.” 

To  this  there  is  no  reply,  and  the  water 
winds  up  the  argument  in  a  way  which 
would  have  gladdened  the  heart  ot  Father 
Matthew.  “Men  will  bo  better  for  hat¬ 
ing  thee,  and  loving  me.  Enjoying  a 
tranquil  cairn,  and  good  he.a1th,  which  is 
sweeter  still,  they  will  have  a  long  life” 
(p.  350).  Another  song,  which  bids  all 
give  “  honor  to  the  laborer,”  may  bo  com¬ 
mended  to  the  consideration  of  the  mean- 
whites  in  the  C’onfederate  States,  as  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  only  course  by  which  they 
may  hope  always  “to  have  a  full  pot  on 
the  hearth.” 

The  I Jasqnc  smugglers  are  a  formidable 
body,  their  work  iK'ing  carried  on  in 
wholesale  by  associations  regularly  organ¬ 
ized,  and  in  retail  by  scattered  parties  of 
men,  women,  and  even  children,  on  the 
mountains.  Some  of  their  chiefs  attain  a 
high  reputation  for  bravery  and  general¬ 
ship,  and  any  idea  of  disgrace  attaching 
to  the  calling  is  indignantly  repudiated  by 
a  logic  firmly  opposed  to  all  doctrines  of 
protection.  “  After  all,  are  we  not  men 
and  Frenchmen,  like  them  ?  They  have 
fabrics  and  stajdes,  w’e  have  the  frontiers. 
Let  each  take  his  jirofit  from  what  he  has” 


y 


(p.  119).  Their  appreciation  of  the  smug¬ 
gler’s  life  varies  naturally  with  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  their  success.  On  the  mountains 
the  contrabandist  boasts  that  he  could 
drown  his  cares  in  wine,  but  that  of  the 
latter  he  has  plenty,  of  the  former  none. 
In  prison  he  confesses  that  the  occupation 
is  but  a  doleful  one,  but  that  the  virtues 
of  his  comrades  are  by  no  means  esti¬ 
mated  at  their  true  value.  They  do  no 
harm  to  any  one,  and  they  deserve  to  be 
remembered  by  all  in  their  devotions. 
“  Mention  not  our  names  without  a  pray¬ 
er,  for  no  life  can  be  more  sad  th.an  ours  ” 
(p.  363).*  Yet  a  picture  far  more  wretch¬ 
ed  is  disclosed  in  the  life  of  the  Bohemi¬ 
ans,  or  gypsies,  who  haunt  the  remote 
glens  of  the  Basque  mountains.  Except 
at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  where  some  of  these 
outcasts  have  become  fishermen  and  in¬ 
termarried  with  the  Basque  inhabitants, 
not  much  to  the*  improvement  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  they  lead  a  life  more  miserable  than 
that  of  their  kinsfolk  in  other  lands. 
Hunted  down  in  some  cantons  like  nox¬ 
ious  beasts,  the  remnants  of  this  race, 
who  escaped  the  wholesale  arrest  of 
1802,  live  during  the  winter  in  trunks  of 
trees  or  in  huts  abandoned  by  shepherds, 
and  in  summer  under  the  open  sky,  feed¬ 
ing  on  vegetable  matter,  fresh  or  dec.ayed, 
or  on  the  flesh  of  cattle  w’hich  have  died' 
from  poison  or  by  a  natural  death — in 
short,  on  any  thing  that  they  c.an  find ; 
and  nothing,  M.  Michel  remarks,  either 
disgusts  or  liurts  them.  Like  the  gyp¬ 
sies  of  England  and  other  countries,  they 
look  on  baptism  .as  a  siwll,  of  which  the 
power  is  strengthenca  by  repetition. 
Slany  of  their  children  are  educated  in 
the  communal  school,  but  after  their  first 


•  Some  <tf  the  moot  interostlni;  amoni;  the 
pleasant  tales  collected  in  the  /iotnaHCfro  du 
J'ayt  liatquf,  the  authorship  of  which  we  are 
tempted  to  attribute  to  M.  Michel  himself,  relate 
the  exploits  and  lives  of  Basque  smu^lers  and 
jrypsies ;  but  their  value  is  certainly  not  increased 
l>y  the  free  treatment  which  they  have  underjfone. 
In  the  volume  on  the  Basque  country  (p.  122) 
(lanis.  one  of  the  most  noteu  contrabandists,  car¬ 
ries  the  princess  of  Beira,  the  affianced  bride  of 
Don  ('arlos,  across  the  Spanish  frontier — the  only 
sufferer  beinp  a  geologist  named  Collei^o,  wh’o 
was  hurried  off  to  prison  under  tlie  idea  that  he 
wa.s  the  Count  of  Montemolin,  tlic  son  of  Don 
Carlos.  In  the  Komanctio  the  princess  becomes 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  Ganis  ft  represented  as 
fallini;  in  love  with  her,  while  he  strives  to  rescue 
her  from  the  officers  on  the  frontier.  Such  varia¬ 
tions  make  the  narrative  a  pretty  tale,  and  nothing 
more,  when  a  different  handling  might  have  given 
it  a  historical  value. 


communion  they  return  invariably  to  the 
savage  life  of  their  fathers.  “  He  who  is 
born  in  the  wood  must  go  back  to  it 
and  some  striking  legends  in  the  Roman- 
cero  illustrate  the  truth  of  their  favorite 
proverb.  In  death  these  wanderers  are 
as  mysterious  as  in  their  life  they  are 
wretched ;  their  graves  are  never  to  be 
'seen,  and  M.  Michel  conjectures  that,  like 
Attila,  they  may  be  buried  under  the 
bed  of  a  stream,  which  for  a  few'  hours 
has  been  diverted  from  its  course. 

The  identity  of  customs  and  legends  in 
countries  utterly  cut  off  from  all  com¬ 
munication  with  each  other  is,  perhaps, 
a  greater  mystery  than  any  with  which 
the  science  of  language  has  to  deal.  The 
latter  admits  that  trills  and  nations  may 
even  change  their  speech  from  contact 


with  their  immediate  neighbors :  their 
legends  and  customs,  if  they  difler  from 
those  of  the  nations  rodnd  about,  they 
must  have  brought  with  them ;  and  if 
these  are  found  in  other  lands  w’ith  which  i 
no  intercourse  has  been  jtossible  during 
historical  ages,  we  are  confronted  with  a 

Eroblem  which  we  can  not  thrust  aside, 
ut  on  which  it  would  be  rash  to  pro¬ 
nounce  judgment  without  the  most  am¬ 
ple  evidence.  Of  all  customs,  few  are 
more  singular  and  apparently  more  unin¬ 
telligible  than  the  Basque  practice  of  the 


Couvade  (or  hatching)  at  child-birth. 
“  En  Biscaye,  dans  des  vallees,  dont  le 
population  rappellc,  par  ses  usages,  I’en- 
fance  do  la  socicto,  Ics  femmes  se  levent 
immediatement  apres  leurs  couches  et 
vaquent  aux  soins  de  menage,  pendant 
que  leur  mari  se  met  an  lit,  prend  la  ten- 
dre  creature  avec  lui,  et  re9oit  ainsi  les 
compliments  des  voisins”  (p.  201).  Yet 
this  custom  (without  laying  stress  on  the 
statement  of  Marco  Polo  that  he  found  it 
in  Tartary)  existed  in  Beam  and  still  ex¬ 
ists  among  certain  African  and  American 
tribes.  As  M.  Michel  remarks,  nothing 
is  gained  by  referring  the  practice  to  the 
Basque  legend  of  Aitor ;  but  his  own 
conclusion,  that  in  this  custom  we  have 
an  “  expression  of  the  barbarism,  in  which 
man  the  warrior  is  every  thing  and  the 
woman  nothing,”  scarcely  amounts  to  an 
explanation.  M.  Michel  cites  Diodorus, 
who  speaks  of  the  practice  as  existing 
down  to  his  own  day  in  Corsica :  but  the 
whole  stress  of  his  account  is  laid  on  the 
fact  that  the  man  feigns  to  be  sick — a  ])re- 
tence  scarcely  consistent  with  the  boasted 
strength  of  the  warrior.  The  coexistence 
of  such  practices  in  the  most  distant  parts 
of  the  world  points  the  way  to  iiuiuiries 
which  may  lead  us  to  some  strange  con¬ 
clusions  ;  but  the  path  is  one  wdiich  must 
be  trodden  with  the  utmost  wariness. 


From  Bently’i  Uiseellany. 
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Tile  treaty  has  just  been  signed  in  Paris 
by  which  the  last  difficulties  were  removed 
that  opposed  the  establishment  of  a  Mexi¬ 
can  imperial  throne  for  the  Archduke 
Maximilian.  This  prince,  who  is  just  two- 
and-thirty  years  of  age,  has  consequently 
resigned  the  delicious  solitudes  of  his 
castle  of  Miramar,  in  order  to  wear  in  the 
■land  of  the  Aztecs  a  crown  which  foreign 
arms  have  gained  for  him.  It  is  a  strange 
irame  thus  played  bv  destiny !  The 
French  family  of  the  Hourbons  lost  the 
kingdom  which  the  Ilapsburg  Charles  V. 
ibunded,  and  the  French  family  of  the 


Bonapartes  regains  this  same  kingdom 
for  the  Hapsburg  Maximilian.  He  is  the 
first  emperor  since  Montezuma,  who  takes 
up  his  residence  in  this  country,  or  the 
second  we  might  say,  if  we  counted  Itur- 
bide,  that  emperor  of  a  single  day. 

Historical  reminiscences  will  not  attract 
the  sympathies  of  any  Mexican  to  his 
new  ruler.  The  creole  of  Mexico  has  no 
feeling  for  the  romance  that  floats  round 
old  ruins  and  old  names.  He  allows  the 
monuments  of  his  country  to  dissolve 
into  dust,  and  detests  the  glorious  con¬ 
quistadors.  '  But  the  new  emperor  will 
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find  a  more  powerful  support  tlian  any 
romantic  associations  could  aflbrd  him  in 
the  longing  for  rest,  which  is  equ.ally  felt 
by  all  classes.  At  last  the  ^lexican  de¬ 
sires  for  once  to  throw  off  the  Nessus 
garment  of  revolution  ;  once  in  a  way  to 
cease  hearing  the  “  gritos,”  which  rang  in 
his  ears  nearly  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
which  regularly  presented  themselves  as 
appeals  for  liberty,  but  so  disgraced  that 
name  that  every  honest  friend  of  his 
country  had  grown  to  detest  the  sinister 
sound. 

To  afford  protection  to  life,  property, 
and  industry,  is  a  task  whose  success  w'lll 
secure  firmness  for  the  young  throne. 
The  French  have  been  working  after 
their  fashion  summ.arily  and  energetically. 
They  have  hanged  or  shot  the  robbers 
who  wished  to  carry  on  business  under  a 
political  ma.sk.  With  the  greatest  impar¬ 
tiality  they  have  behaved  M’ith  as  little 
ceremony  to  the  bandits  who  joined  them 
as  allies,  as  to  those  who  hoisted  Juarez’s 
flag.  Although  every  thing  has  not  been 
carried  out,  a  good  de.al  has  been  done. 
The  excellent  {)olice  of  the  French  has  ac¬ 
quired  them  sympathies,  on  which  they 
could  not  c.alculate  as  foreign  concpierors. 
Only  for  this  reason  has  the  expedition  to 
Mexico — which  all  the  world  condemned 
as  adventurous — proved  a  success.  With 
this  experience  before  him,  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  can  not  be  indoubt  as  to  what 
he  has  to  do.  lie  retains  a  foreign  legion 
as  the  prototype  of  a  national  army,  and 
has  a  well-filled  treasury.  When  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  empty,  the  unbounded  resources  of 
the  country  must  be  so  opened  up,  in  peace 
and  order,  as  to  keep  them  regularly 
flowing.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  the  money  which  the  emperor  takes 
with  him  is  borrowed.  ^latenal  interests 
are,  consequently,  the  field  on  which  the 
new  government  has  to  plow  and  sow. 

The  country  is  admirably  adapted  for 
this  by  nature.  ]Mexico  lies  between  two 
oceans,  and  is  one  enormous  plateau,  with 
narrow  strips  of  seaboard  on  either  side. 
If  we  compare  this  table  -  land  with  the 
nearest  South  American  one,  we  learn  to 
value  its  advantages.  The  former  repub¬ 
lic  of  Columbia,  now  divided  into  three 
states,  has  the  character  of  a  territory 
situated  between  the  tropics,  and  descend¬ 
ing  in  terraces  to  two  seas.  The  elev.a- 
tion  of  the  Columbian  table-land,  how¬ 
ever,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
Mexican,  and,  in  fact,  too  great.  The 


town  of  Santa  F6  de  Bogota,  is  situated 
V800  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  great 
plain  of  Antisana  12,300  feet.  Even  at  an 
elevation  like  that  of  Santa  Fe,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  becomes  so  cold  and  thin  as  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  plants,  and  con- 
secjuently  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
elevation  of  the  Mexican  plateau  varies 
between  3000  and  6600  feet,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  elevation  allows  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  cultivation — for  instance,  that  of  the 
agave.  A  second  advantage  in  Mexico  is 
the  facility  of  communication  in  the  lofty 
interior.  The  South  American  plateaux 
are  intersected  by  ravines,  and  resemble 
chess-boards,  between  whose  squares  deep 
abysses  yawn.  The  existence  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  admits  of  no  transport  of  goods,  ex¬ 
cept  on  horses,  or  the  backs  of  Indians, 
who  live  by  acting  as  beasts  of  burden. 
In  Mexico,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
there  is  certainly  a  deGciency  of  roads, 
carts  can  travel  by  a  grand  natural  road 
from  ^Mexico  to  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico, 
or  a  distance  of  nearly  two  thousand 
miles.  Lastly,  the  volcanic  activity  is  less 
than  in  South  America.  None  of  the 
3Iexican  cities  have  as  yet  suffered  from 
the  fearful  earthquakes  by  which  Guato- 
m.ala,  Lima,  Caraccas,  and  other  towns 
are  at  times  visited.  Under  some  —  for 
instance,  Mexico  itself — the  earth  trem¬ 
bles  now  and  then,  but  not  so  violently  as 
to  alarm  the  inhabitants.  Houses  are 
built  several  stories  in  height,  and  it  is 
only  found  necessary  to  have  a  solid 
foundation,  and  avoid  elegant  outlines. 
The  beautiful  building  of  the  Mineria,  in 
Mexico,  which  it  was  attempted  to  render 
elegant  by  light  pillars,  soon  threatened 
to  fall  in. 

The  greatest  defect  of  the  country,  is 
its  want  of  water.  Rivers,  which  in  the 
rainy  season  resemble  torrents,  are  dry 
in  the  drought.  The  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte, 
which  formerly  flowed  through  the  center 
of  Mexico,  is  now  a  frontier  stream 
against  the  LTuited  States.  The  Guasa- 
coalco,  in  the  south,  is  a  navigable  river, 
whose  embouchure  might  be  converted 
into  a  fine  port,  but  it  is  of  no  advantage 
to  the  populated  provinces.  The  sole 
favor.able  exception  is  found  in  the  Rio 
Santiago,  which  runs  out  in  the  vicinity 
of  San  Bias,  which  passes  cities,  and 
waters  large  cultivated  districts.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  for  four  months  in  the  year  it  rains 
abundantly  every  afternoon,  so  that  not 
only  are  the  fields  watered,  but  the  nat- 
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ural  and  artificial  reservoirs  are  filled. 
Streams  and  springs,  however,  are  scarce 
on  the  plateau,  as  the  rain-water  generally 
sinks  into  the  ground  through  impercep¬ 
tible  crevices.  Among  the  lakes,  that  of 
Chapala  is  the  most  important,  and  is 
tw’ice  as  large  as  the  lake  of  Constanz. 

.  It  is  situated  at  the  most  populous  part  of 
the  plateau,  not  far  from  the  important 
city  of  Guadalaxara.  The  five  lakes  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mexico,  occupy  a  space  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  acres.  In 
the  majority,  the  water  is  so  impregnated 
with  sulphate  of  soda,  that  it  can  not  be 
drank,  or  even  employed  for  irrigation. 
In  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  in  a  portion 
of  the  j)laiu8  round  I’eubla,  the  same  salt 
effloresces  on  the  surface,  and  through 
its  white  color  is  visible  for  a  long  dis¬ 
tance. 

nie  creole  calls  the  three  zones  of  cli¬ 
mate  into  which  the  varying  elevation  of 
the  soil  divides  his  country,  very  correct¬ 
ly,  the  tierra  caliente,  templ.ad.a,  and  fri.a, 
or  the  hot,  temperate,  and  cool  land. 
The  hot  zone  comprises  the  seaboard,  and 
goes  up  the  mountains  to  a  certiun  height. 
The  vegetable  kingdom  develops  here  a 
luxurious  wealth,  under  the  influence  of 
heat  and  moisture.  Every  thing  grows 
more  richly  on  the  eastern  slope,  because 
the  trade  -  winds  prevail,  and  bring  with 
them  all  the  moisture  they  have  collected 
in  their  long  journey  over  the  surface  of 
the  ocean.  In  this  zone,  what  are  called 
the  tropical  productions,  are  cultivated. 
Unfortunately,  this  zone  has  two  scourges: 
the  fellow  fever — which  rages  principally 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic  ports,  be¬ 
ing  favored  by  extensive  swamps,  wliich 
science,  however,  could  easily  drain — and 
myriads  of  troublesome  or  poisonous  in¬ 
sects,  which  are  a  torture  to  man.  Half¬ 
way  up  the  table-land,  and  above  this 
coast  range,  is  the  temperate  zone,  in 
which  the  thermometer  varies  but  sightly 
through  the  year,  and  an  eternal  spring 
prevails.  This  delicious  region  is  the  finest 
at  Xalapa,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  town  of  Chirapalcingo,  where  the 
first  congress  assembled  during  the  War 
of  Independence.  Here  none  of  the 
plagues  of  the  hot  zone  are  known,  and 
the  pure  air  of  the  plateau  is  inhaled  with¬ 
out  being  exposed  to  the  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  and  the  sharp  winds, 
which  are  dangerous  to  people  with  weak 
chests.  The  temperate  zone  is  a  terres¬ 
trial  paradise,  so  long  as  there  is  sufficient 
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water,  as  is  the  case  at  Xalapa,  and  other 
spots,  where  the  eternal  ice  of  such 
mountains  as  the  I’eak  of  Orizaba,  the 
Cofre  do  Perote,  etc.,  feed  the  springs 
throughout  the  year. 

Above  the  temperate  zone  lies  the  cool 
one,  the  most  extensive  of  the  three.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  first  settlers, 
men  from  Andalusia,  who  were  reminded 
by  it  of  the  rather  rough  climate  of  Cas¬ 
tile.  An  Englishman  who  settled  there 
w'ould  be  enchanted  by  the  mild  climate. 
In  the  capital,  and  on  a  great  portion  of 
the  plateau,  the  annual  average  is  seven¬ 
teen  degrees  C.,  or  a  little  less  than  Naples 
and  Sicily,  and  precisely  the  same  as  the 
average  teni]>erature  of  the  three  summer 
months  in  Paris.  The  variations  between 
the  warmth  of  the  seasons  are  much  slight¬ 
er  than  in  the  most  favored  European 
countries.  In  the  season  which  may  bo 
called  winter,  the  quicksilver  does  not  fall 
below  fourteen  degrees,  and  in  the  great¬ 
est  heat  it  does  uot  rise  above  twenty-six 
degrees. 

Owing  to  the  terrace  formation  of  the 
soil  and  the  varieties  of  temperature  pro¬ 
duced  by  it,  Mexico  combines  the  most 
heterogeneous  productions,  not  alone  in 
its  different  provinces,  but  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  same  town.  Four  valleys 
at  different  elevations  lie  around  Mexico. 
In  that  of  Istla  the  sugar-cane  is  cultivated, 
in  that  of  Actopan  cotton,  in  that  of  Te- 
nochtitlan  corn,  in  that  of  Toluca  the 
agave,  or  Mexican  aloe,  the  vine  of  the 
ancient  Aztecs,  whose  fermented  juice  is 
still  preferred  by  the  Indians  to  all  other 
beverages.  If  Mexico  possessed  rail  ways, 
only  so  many  as  are  found  in  the  smallest 
States  of  the  Union,  it  would  be  possible 
to  see  within  a  few  hours  the  most  varied 
climatic  phenomena.  On  a  route  no  long¬ 
er  than  from  London  to  IJrighton,  the  trav¬ 
eler  would  pass  from  corn  to  sugar-cane, 
from  the  poplar  and  ash  to  the  palm-tree, 
from  the  giant  cypress  to  the  numerous 
trees  with  evergreen  leaves,  which  are  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  hottest  countries  in  the  world. 
In  riding  from  Mexico  to  Cuernavaca,  a 
distance  of  forty  miles,  the  route  would 
commence  with  a  vegetation  resembling 
that  of  Paris,  and  terminate  with  plants 
that  flourish  in  Cuba  or  Domingo.  Even 
.at  present  a  journey  from  Mexico  to  Vera 
Cruz  is  a  source  of  extraordinary  pleasure. 
The  road  runs  first  through  i)ine  forests, 
which  look  to  the  traveler  like  Euroj)e, 
through  olive  gardens,  vineyards,  corn  and 
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maize  fields,  alternating,  however,  with  I 
patches  on  which  cactuses  flourish  and 
agaves  are  tended.  Further  on  arc  some  | 
orange-trees,  planted  by  the  Spaniards,  j 
and  Avhose  fruit  forms  mounds  in  the  mar-  j 
ket-place  of  the  capital :  cotton  bushes,  j 
which  are  indigenous,  and  of  whose  pods 
the  Indians  w’ove  their  clothes,  and  even 
made  breastplates  through  which  no  ar¬ 
row  passed  ;  the  cactus  on  which  the  coch- 1 
ineal  insect  lives,  bananas,  cotfee-trccs,  su¬ 
gar-cane,  and  indigo,  which  have  all  been 
imported,  and  flourish  magnificently ;  li¬ 
anas  which  supply  vanille,  cocoa-trees  from 
whose  nuts  the  finest  chocolate  in  the  { 
world  is  prepared,  and,  lastly,  a  great : 
number  of  trees  with  sweet  and  fragrant 
fruits. 

If  the  surface  of  the  ground  so  amply  ’ 
repays  human  industry,  its  interior  is  no  * 
less  rich.  Up  to  1848  Mexico,  among  all  j 
the  countries  of  the  world,  produced  the 
largest  amount  of  the  precious  metals, 
but  since  then  it  has  been  surpassed  by 
California  and  Australia,  where  silver  is  i 
found  in  addition  to  gold.  Still,  it  is  the 
fault  of  man  and  not  of  nature  that  Mexi- 
CO  has  lost  its  former  rank.  Permanent ! 
disturbances  and  revolutions  injure  no  I 
trade  more  th.an  that  which  is  connected  j 
with  the  finding  of  the  precious  metals, 
for  it  is  most  profitable  to  tax  and  plun¬ 
der  it. 

Immediately  after  the  discovery,  the 
Mexican  mines  did  not  enjoy  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  Peruvian.  In  Peru,  a  few 
years  after  the  bold  enterprise  of  Alraagro 
and  Pizarro,  a  silver  vein  w’as  discovered, 
whose  wealth  had  become  proverbial. 
The  wonderful  mine,  whose  name  of  Ila- 
tun  Potocchi  the  Spaniards  converted  into 
Potosi,  has  supplied  silver  of  a  value  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 
Under  Montezuma  and  his  predecessors 
the  Aztecs  certainly  worked  a  few  silver  ! 
veins,  but  only  those  in  which  pure  silver  : 
was  met  with.  Cortez  found  among  them  ] 
more  gold  than  silver,  because  the  former 
metal  is  found  in  a  solid  state,  while  sil¬ 
ver  forms  so  intimate  a  connection  with 
sulphur,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  that  it  re¬ 
quires  the  practiced  eye  of  a  metallurgist 
to  detect  it.  j 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  the  production  of  the  Mexican  gold 
and  silver  mines  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  one  million  of  our  money.  Fifty 
years  later  it  had  risen  to  nearly  three 
millions,  and  in  the  first  years  of  our  cen¬ 


tury  it  exceeded  five  millions,  of  which 
nine  tenths  w’ere  silver.  This  amount  hr.s 
been  once  more  nearly  reached,  after  the 
prevailing  disorders  had  impeded  raining 
operations  for  a  long  time. 

The  number  of  silver  veins  in  Mexico  is 
extraordinary,  the  majority  being  found 
on  the  western  slope.  The  entire  side  of 
the  cordillera  which  slopes  down  to  the 
Gulf  of  C.alifornia  consists  of  stone, 
through  which  silver  is  spread.  Large 
quartz  strata  rise  above  the  surface,  and 
in  these  silver  is  obtained.  The  veins  are 
less  rich  than  extensive.  The  Beta  Madre 
near  Guanaxu.ato,  is,  on  the  average,  five- 
and-twenty  feet  thick,  at  some  places  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  it  runs  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  ten  miles.  But  here  not  more 
than  from  four  to  six  pounds  of  silver  are 
obtained  from  two  thousand  pounds  of 
ore.  Still,  the  mass  of  ore  is  so  enormous, 
that  a  very  fair  profit  is  derived  from  the 
operation. 

As  reg.ards  position,  the  Mexican  mines 
are  far  superior  to  the  Peruvian.  The 
latter  are  surrounded  by  ice.  A  height 
of  twelve  thousand  feet  above  sea  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  trifle  in  that  country,  and  at 
Potosi  the  works  are  at  an  elevation  equal 
to  the  pe.ak  of  IMont  Blanc.  Every  thing 
around  is  mournfully  desolate,  and  great 
expense  and  fatigue  are  connected  with 
the  transport.  The  ^Mexican  mines  rarely 
lie  higher  than  six  thousand  feet.  Those 
of  Valenciana  and  Rayas,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Guanaxuato,  have  an  exquisite  climate, 
and  border  a  country  where  every  thing 
is  produced  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
miners  and  the  very  numerous  mules  em¬ 
ployed  in  transport. 

A  Mexican  miner,  Bartholomco  ]Medi- 
na,  who  is  still  awaiting  his  monument, 
invented,  in  1557,  the  method,  which  is 
employed  up  to  the  present  day,  of  sep¬ 
arating  silver.  It  is  what  is  called  cold 
amalgamation,  based  on  the  employment 
of  quicksilver  and  other  less  expensive 
stuffs.  As  the  metal  can  thus  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  poor  veins  without  smelting, 
this  process  is  a  perfect  blessing  for  re¬ 
gions  poor  in  wood.  It  admits,  at  the 
same  time,  of  silver  works  on  a  largo 
scale,  in  which,  however,  a  great  deal  of 
quicksilver  is  consumed.  One  pound  of 
quicksilver  is  expended  in  obtaining  two 
pounds  of  silver.  Hence  it  results  that 
plenty  of  cheap  quicksilver  is  a  condition 
for  working  a  mine  to  a  profit.  In  the 
Spanish  age  the  Mexican  mine-owners 
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continually  urged  the  government  of  ^lad- 
rid  to  supply  them  with  quicksilver  at  a 
moderate  price.  Spain  derived  the  most 
of  that  metal  from  the  Almaden  mines, 
and  large  masses  w'cre  annually  exported 
to  Mexico,  In  1777  so  much  was  effected 
blithe  continued  jwtitioning,  that  quick- 
,  silver  was  sold  at  two  shillings  a  pound. 
AVhen  Spain,  after  the  Mexican  declaration 
of  independence,  let  the  Almaden  mine,  a 
pound  of  quicksilver  cost  in  ^Mexico  from 
five  shillings  to  six  shillings,  according  to 
the  situation  of  the  silver  mine.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  discovery  of  rich 
quicksilver  mines  in  California  was  greeted 
with  the  liveliest  joy  by  the  Mexicans. 
These  mines  of  New  Almaden  are  situated 
in  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fertile  val¬ 
leys,  no  great  distance  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  are  worked  with  North  Amer-  ^ 
ican  energy.  They  already  yield  more 
quicksilver  than  all  the  European  mines 
together,  and  their  owners  declare  that 
they  can  supply  as  much  quicksilver  as 
may  be  ordered.  It  is  hoped  that  the 

Erice  of  a  pound  of  quicksilver  will  soon  ■ 
e  reduced  to  fourteen  pence  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  nothing  more  is  required  to 
give  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  Mexican 
silver  works. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
the  great  Ilumboldt  wrote:  “In  the  An¬ 
des  chain  there  is  so  much  silver  that,  on 
thinking  of  the  number  of  veins  which 
have  not  been  touched  as  yet,  one  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  the  Europeans  have  as 
yet  scarce  enjoyed  the  inexhaustible  source 
of  wealth  w’hich  the  New  World  contains. 
Europe  w'ould  be  flooded  with  silver  if 
all  the  resources  of  the  mining  art  were 
employed  in  working  simultaneously  the 
mines  of  Bolanos,  Batopilas,  Sombre- 
rete,  Rosario,  Pachuca,  Moran,  Zulte- 
pcc.  Chihuahua,  and  many  others  which 
formerly  had  a  well-merited  reputation.” 
Another  well-informed  observer,  Dupont, 
who  traveled  forty  years  after,  says : 

“  The  veins  which  have  been  in  work  for 
the  last  three  centuries  are  as  nothing 
when  compared  with  those  still  left  to 
work.  Sooner  or  hater  the  time  will  come 
when  the  production  of  silver  will  know' 
no  other  bounds  but  those  entailed  by  the 
sinking  valne  of  the  metal.” 

The  most  gold  is  found  in  Sonora.  Tlie 
North  Americans  are  aware  of  this  fact, 
and  on  several  occasions  filibusters  from 
California  (Walker,  Count  Raousset  Boul- 
bon,  etc.)  have  undertaken  unsuccessful  I 


expeditions  into  that  province.  In  1862 
the  Federal  government  was  tem]>ted  to 
buy  this  region  for  eleven  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  and  the  bargain  was  not  carried  out 
solely  through  the  unfavorable  state  of 
the  times.  Corw’in,  the  American  ambas¬ 
sador  in  ]\Iexico,  had  already  arranged 
that  Mexico  should  pledge  to  the  Union, 
in  return  for  this  sum,  the  still  unsold 
estates  of  the  clergy,  and  all  lands  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  republic  not  yet  disposed  of. 
This  universal  mortgage  was  to  be  em- 
j  ployed  in  getting  hold  of  Sonora.  As 
I  regards  gohl,  this  province  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  California. 

To  all  these  natural  advantages  must 
be  added  that  of  geographical  position. 
Mexico  is  situated  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  can  attract  a  considerable  share 
of  the  ever-increasing  intercourse  between 
the  two  hemispheres.  Chemin  Dupontes, 
one  of  the  first  French  statisticians,  asserts 
that  the  imports  and  exports  of  Europe 
with  the  hands  on  the  great  ocean  amount¬ 
ed  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  to 
four  hundred  and  ten  million  fr.ancs,  but 
in  18G0  to  tw'O  thousand  five  hundred 
millions.  The  trade  of  France  with  these 
Asiatic  regions  has  risen  from  fifty  to 
ninety-two ;  that  of  the  United  States  from 
fifty  nine  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine; 
that  of  England  from  a  hundred  and 
ninety-five  millions  to  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  francs.  In 
^Mexico  the  two  oceans  come  very  near 
each  other.  On  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuante¬ 
pec  the  breadth  of  the  continent  is  only 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  From  Vera 
Cruz,  vid  Mexico,  to  Acapulco  is  only 
about  the  same  distance  as  from  Paris  to 
Bordeaux.  Further  north,  toward  Du¬ 
rango,  the  distance  increases  to  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  Of  all  the  inter- 
oceanic  points  of  junction  which  are  under 
consideration,  that  of  Tehuantepec  is  most 
northern,  and  consequently  the  best  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  United  States  and  Europe.  A 
railw.ay  could  be  made  here  without  any 
excessive  difficulty.  As  the  Guazacoalco, 
as  soon  as  its  bar  has  been  reduced,  can 
be  navigated  by  all  vessels,  the  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  mouth  to  Minatitlan 
will  he  saved.  In  1842  the  concession  for 
a  railway  was  granted  by  the  President, 
Santa  Anna,  to  Don  Jose  Garay.  The 
faithlessness  of  the  Mexican  government, 
as  the  Americans  say,  or  the  je.alousy 
between  the  traders  of  New-York  and 
New-Orleans,  as  the  Mexicans  declare. 
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caused  the  failure  of  a  plan  whose  origin¬ 
ators  were  North  Americans.  Careful 
measurements  ami  calculations  have  been 
made,  however,  and  it  is  hence  known 
that  the  greatest  elevation  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted  (on  the  plateau  of  Tarifa)  is  six 
hundred  feet,  and  the  entire  expense  of 
the  line  will  not  greatly  exceed  eight  and 
a  half  million  dollars.  The  North  Amer¬ 
icans  have  made  a  road  from  sea  to  sea, 
for  they  still  hoped  that  Mexico  Avould 


accept  their  offer  of  fifteen  million  dollars 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  isthmus. 

We  wished  to  prove  what  an  enormous 
field  lay  open  for  the  energy  of  the  new 
emperor.  Whether  he  will  find  in  Mexi¬ 
co  the  men  who  will  follow  his  appeal  to 
useful  and  pacific  action,  we  do  not  pur¬ 
pose  to  examine.  The  past  offers  no  hopes, 
but  it  might  happen  that  Mexico,  like  its 
Sp.anish  mother  country,  wearied  of  civil 
wars,  may  accept  a  regular  government. 


From  the  Not  tonal  Rerlew. 

T  U  E  HACKS  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

[Continued  from  i>ngc  193.] 


Tiik  Indo-European  family  of  nations, 
although  far  more  widely  dispersed  than 
any  of  the  other  sections  of  mankind, 
presents  little  difficulty  to  the  ethnograph¬ 
er  who  forms  his  conclusions  from  philol¬ 
ogy.  All  the  nations  which  compose  it 
are  now  highly  civilized ;  and  in  the  Old 
World  at  least  each  of  them  exhibits  a 
distinct  unity.  The  family  extends  from 
India  through  Persia  into  Europe ;  and 
prior  to  the  dislocation  produced  by  the 
irruption  of  the  Turks  southward  into 
Asia  Minor  and  Turkey,  it  formed  a  zone 
of  population  separating  the  Mongolian 
race  in  the  nortli  from  the  Semitic  and 
Ilamitic  races  to  the  south.  In  the  ear¬ 
liest  times  of  which  we  have  cognizance, 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  if  not  the 
whole  of  it,  had  an  Aryan  or  Indo-Euro- 
j»ean  population,  of  which  the  Pelasgic 
and  Hellenic  tribes  w'ere  an  offshoot. 
None  of  the  other  families  of  mankind 

E resent  such  wide  diversities  as  the  Indo- 
luropeans ;  and  this  despite  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  called  civilized,  and  do  not 
present  the  antagonisms  arising  from  set¬ 
tled  and  savage  life.  All  the  existing  relig¬ 
ions  of  the  world — lirahmanism,  Buddism, 
Mohammedanism,  Christianity  (the  Con¬ 
fucianism  of  China,  be  it  noted  is  not  a 
religion) — are,  or  have  been,  represented 
by  one  or  other  of  its  nations.  And  in 
language  the  diversity  is  equally  remark¬ 
able.  The  Indo-European  race  is  in  the 
Old  World  not  so  numerous  as  the  Mon¬ 


golian — the  latter,  exclusive  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  n.ations,  being  upw’ard  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  millions  in  number,  and  the  former 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions.* 
But  w’hereas  the  Mongolians  (with  the 
exception  of  the  barbarous  tribes)  have 
massed  themselves  together  in  one  great 
civilized  state,  the  picture  of  unity,  the 
Indo-Europeans  are  scattered  over  the 
earth,  in  comparatively  small  communi¬ 
ties,  each  with  a  distinct  language,  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  sometimes  a  religion  and 
entire  civilization,  of  its  own. 

Europe,  unquestionably,  of  all  the  con¬ 
tinents  is  the  one  Avhose  physical  config¬ 
uration  and  climatic  conditions  most  tend 
to  produce  activity  and  variety  in  its  pop¬ 
ulation.  Far  inferior  to  Asia  in  extent, 
and  traversed  by  no  such  immense  and  im¬ 
passable  mountain-chains,  Europe  has  no 
room  for  nations  to  groAv  up  utterly  apart 
from  one  another,  as  the  Chinese  and  Ilin- 
doos  have  done  in  the  East.  It  can  not  ex¬ 
hibit  such  strong  contrasts  as  we  find  in 
Asia  ;  but  it  presents  far  more  of  them  in 
proportion  to  its  size  and  population.  The 
immense  region  of  monotonous  plains  and 
steppes  which  extends  across  Asia,  from 
the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  North  Pacific, 
and  which,  with  its  intersecting  mountain- 
chains,  constitutes  the  whole  interior  of 


•  The  Semitic  race  probably  never  numbered 
more  than  twenty  millions,  and  the  Uamitic  about 
half  that  number. 
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the  continent,  projects  .ilso  into  Europe, 
forming  a  triangular  space  extending  from 
the  Black  and  White  Seas  up  into  the 
center  of  Europe  at  Berlin.  But  this  re¬ 
gion  of  monotony,  which  is  seen  to  be 
overpowering  in  Asia,  in  Europe  only 
serves  to  balance,  and  harmoniously  sup- 
'  plement,  the  more  extensive  maritime  re¬ 
gion,  which  is  marked  by  infinite  variety. 
With  the  exception  of  the  groat  Sarma- 
tian  plain  and  the  eastern  steppes  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  Europe  is  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
small  countries,  each  the  seat  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  State.  Its  mountain-chains,  at  the 
same  time,  while  sufficiently  gr.and  to  form 
natural  boundaries  to  most  of  the  states, 
are  none  of  them  so  lofty  as  to  be  impass¬ 
able,  and  present  no  serious  obstruction  to 
the  intercommunication  of  the  nations. 
The  nations  of  Europe  accordingly  have 
grown  up  side  by  side,  in  long-continued 
conflict  of  arms  and  interchange  of  ideas, 
each  benefiting  by  the  discoveries  and 
profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  others  : 
,lhe  result  being  a  ceaseless  process  of  in¬ 
teraction  and  improvement,  while  each  of 
the  states  preserves  its  own  individuality. 
Nor  must  we  overlook  the  influence  ex¬ 
erted  upon  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the 
population  by  the  peculiar  bay-intended 
configuration  of  Europe — a  hymen  of  Land 
and  sea — presenting  every  where  to  the 
peoples  the  grand  spectacle  and  mystery 
of  the  ocean,  and  inciting  them  to  enter 
upon  a  double  career.  No  spot  in  Europe 
west  of  Moscow  is  more  than  five  hundred 
miles  distant  from  the  sea;  while  the 
heart  of  Asia  is  four  times  as  distant  from 
the  surrounding  seas,  and  an  enormous 
belt  of  mountains  separates  the  maritime 
countries  from  the  interior.  The  mere 
spectacle  of  the  ocean  acts  on  man  like 
the  presence  of  a  new  world — it  gives 
rise  to  new  thoughts,  new  feelings,  new 
aspirations  ;  while  it  opens  to  mankind  a 
new  career,  an  additional  sphere  of  activ¬ 
ity,  another  means  of  exploration  and  in¬ 
tercommunication.  These  advantages 
have  been  possessed  by  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  by 
the  population  of  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Ne.arly  all  Europe,  too,  has  a  tem¬ 
perate  clim.ate,  and  is  reached  by  the  sea 
winds,  carrying  a  sufficiency  of  moisturq 
to  all  parts  of  the  continent;  whereas  the 
freshening  and  fertilizing  air-currents  from 
the  sea  reach  only  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  Asia,  and  large  areas  of  that 
continent,  like  the  desert  of  Colis,  arc  so 


shut  in  from  the  rain-bearing  winds  by 
high  mountain-chains,  that  they  are  con¬ 
demned  to  perpetual  aridity  and  sterility. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  th.at  the  zone  of 
moderate  temperature  (that  is,  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  degrees  of  mean  annual  tem¬ 
perature),  is  a  very  broad  one  in  western 
Europe,  extending  from  Drontheim  in 
Norway  to  the  south  of  Spain  and  Italy, 
whereas  it  contracts  to  only  a  fourth  of 
that  breadth  as  it  passes  through  the 
center  of  Asia.  Indeed,  even  when  the 
average  temperature  of  a  district  of  Asia 
indicates  a  moderate  climate  (as  in  North 
China),  the  actual  climate  is  different,  be¬ 
ing  very  hot  in  summer  and  very  cold  in 
winter;  whereas  Europe,  owing  to  the 
intermingling  of  land  and  sea,  has  an  in¬ 
sular  climate,  with  a  comparatively  steady 
temperature  throughout  the  year — a  mild 
winter  and  a  cool  summer.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  also  the  race  which  has  peopled 
Europe  has  had  a  great  advantage  over 
the  other  races,  or  branches  of  its  own 
stock,  which  settled  in  Asia,  and  which 
became  subjected  to  a  climate  which  is 
either  tropical  (as  in  India  and  Southern 
China)  or  characterized  by  injurious  ex¬ 
tremes. 

The  origin  of  the  various  peoples  of 
Europe  has  been  discussed  by  many  writ¬ 
ers,  and  very  elaborately  by  Dr.  Latham 
in  his  recent  work  on  the  subject.  But  a 
large  portion  of  the  field  of  inquiry  is  still 
involved  in  obscurity.  W e  know  that  the 
Celtic,  Teutonic,  and  Slavonic  nationali¬ 
ties,  who  now  constitute  nearly  the  whole 
population  of  Europe,  were  not  the  first 
occupants  of  our  continent.  We  know 
that  they  M^ere  preceded  by  an  earlier 
wave,  or  more  probably  by  several  waves 
of  population,  which  ethnologists  term 
Finnic  and  Iberian — some  authorities  re¬ 
garding  these  as  belonging  to  one  stock, 
others  to  two  different  families  of  man¬ 
kind.  We  are  disposed  to  regard  the 
Fins  and  Iberians  as  distinct  races ;  and 
it  is  not  improb.able  also  that  other  na¬ 
tionalities,  cotemporaneous  with  these, 
disappeared  altogether  under  the  irrup¬ 
tions  of  the  Celts,  Teutons,  and  Sl.avoni- 
ans.  Anyhow,  it  is  proved  that  these  lat¬ 
ter  races  were  preceded  by  another  popu¬ 
lation,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
that  earlier  population  was  not  the  same 
as  that  which  occupied  our  continent  in 
the  extremely  remote  period  to  which  be¬ 
long  the  human  remains  found  in  “  the 
drift.” 
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At  the  time  when  the  light  of  history 
begins  to  dawn  on  central  and  western 
Eiiroj»e,  we  find  the  Celtic  peoples  locat¬ 
ed  in  the  most  westerly  region  of  the  con¬ 
tinent — in  the  British  Isles,  Belgium,  and 
P'rance,  in  northern  Italy,  and  partly  in 
Spain,  in  which  latter  country  they  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  Iberians.  We  know 
also  that  the  Slavonians  in  early  times  ex¬ 
tended  much  further  to  the  west  than  they 
do  now,  occupying,  in  fact,  the  greater 

f)art  of  what  is  now  the  German  Father- 
and.  Judging  by  the  names  of  places, 
and  some  other  indirect  means  of  proof, 
the  Slavonians  at  one  time  occupied  cen¬ 
tral  Eiiroj)e  as  fiir  w’estward  as  tne  longi¬ 
tude  of  Hamburg,  and  did  not  then 
spread  as  far  to  the  northeast  as  they  do 
now.  But  it  is  in  regard  to  the  Teutonic 
tribes  that  the  greatest  difficulty  arises. 
We  think  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Teu¬ 
tons  originally  existed  at  all  as  an  inter- 
mediat<^  population  between  the  Slavoni¬ 
ans  and  Celts.  There  was  little  room  for 
them  to  do  so  ;  and  moreover  we  know 
that  so  late  as  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ,  the  Goths,  Longobards,  and  some 
other  Teutonic  peoples,  w’ere  still  advanc¬ 
ing  westward  through  eastern  Europe. 
Tliere  is  therefore  some  ground  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  Teutonic  peoples  did  not 
arrive  in  Europe  until  after  the  Slavoni¬ 
ans  were  settled  there ;  and  that  they 
clove  their  way  through  the  sparse  Sla¬ 
vonic  population,  or  probably  simply  pass¬ 
ed  over  it,  to  the  region  lying  between  the 
upper  Danube  and  Jutland,  crossing  over 
also  into  the  southern  half  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  jieninsula.  The  Slavonians,  when 
driven  eastward  by  the  gradual  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  Teutons,  encroached  in  turn 
upon  the  Finnish  and  semi-Asiatic  tribes 
then  occupying  a  large  area  of  north¬ 
eastern  Ilussia,  and  who  have  left  traces 
of  their  blood  in  the  present  population 
of  i>art  of  that  region. 

Within  the  historic  period  the  Teutons 
have  certaiidy  been  the  most  aggressive 
and  successful  of  the  three  leading  races 
of  Europe.  Dr.  Latham  observes,  that 
the  Slavonians  in  early  times  were  a  higb- 
ly  aggressive  and  enterprising  race.  Un¬ 
questionably  the  bold  and  successful  Van¬ 
dals  were  Slavonians,  and  probably  Sla¬ 
vonian  tribes  formed  part  of  many  of  the 
hordes  who  assailed  the  western  Roman 
empire.  Xevertheless,  in  the  main,  the 
Slavonians  have  shown  themselves  a 
peaceful  race,  inclined  to  agricultural  pur¬ 


suits,  and  more  remarkable  for  the  tenac 
ity  with  which  they  hold  their  ground, 
even  when  submerged  by  the  waves  of 
conquest,  than  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
aggression.  Mr.  Brace  eulogizes  them  as 
the  only  European  race  among  whom 
slavery  was  unknown :  but  the  truth  is, 
in  ancient  times  the  settled  Slavonians  ap¬ 
pear  always  as  a  conquered,  not  a  con¬ 
quering  race,  and  therefore  had  little  op¬ 
portunity  for  enslaving  others.  Of  the 
restlessness,  enterprise,  and  military  spirit 
of  the  Celts  in  early  times,  we  have  abun¬ 
dant  evidence.  In  the  fourth  century  be¬ 
fore  Christ  (390  n.c.)  they  invaded  south¬ 
ern  Italy,  and  sacked  Rome ;  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  century  (279  n.c.)  they  made  an 
irruption  into  Greece,  and  plundered  Del¬ 
phi  ;  thereafter  crossing  into  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  settled  under  the  name  of 
(Galatians.  But  after  the  subjugation  of 
Gaul  by  Caesar,  we  never  hear  of  the  race 
save  as  standing  on  the  defensive  ;  indeed 
Ave  almost  lose  sight  of  it  for  centuries, 
under  the  successive  supremacy  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Teutonic  tribes;  until, 
under  the  foreign  dynasty  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  F'rance  began  to  be  a  kingdom 
and  the  French  a  nation.  The  Teutons 
first  appear  in  history  about  a  century  be¬ 
fore  Christ  (102  n.c.)  in  their  formidable 
irruption  into  the  Roman  empire,  which 
was  at  length  repulsed  by  Marius.  At 
the  same  time  they  took  possession  of 
Belgium,  and  began  to  press  upon  the 
(iauls  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  ;  and  in 
the  succeeding  centuries,  although  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Avhole  power  of  the  Roman 
empire,  they  appeared  as  conquerers  alike 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  founded  king¬ 
doms  alike  in  Spain  and  France.  In  the 
east  they  crossed  the  Black  Sea  and  made 
descents  upon  Asia  Minor ;  in  the  west 
they  invaded  and  became  the  dominant 
power  in  England.  They  bec.ame  the  rul¬ 
ing  race  in  France,  where  they  established 
kingdoms,  and  left  a  Teutonic  dynasty  and 
nobility  which  endured  till  the  close  of  last 
century.  The  worst  bloAvs  they  ever  re¬ 
ceived  W’ere  from  a  monarch  of  their  own 
race,  Charlemagne,  who  found  in  the  Sax¬ 
ons  ins  most  obstinate  and  redoubtable  an¬ 
tagonists.  Slowly  also,  partly  by  arms 
and  partly  by  colonization,  they  gained 
ground  upon  the  Slavonians,  driving  them 
eastAvard ;  and  the  various  districts  of 
Germany  which  still  be.ar  the  name  of 
Mark  (that  is,  march  or  borderland)  show 
the  successive  stages  of  their  advance  to 
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the  eastern  limits  of  their  present  terri- 1 
tory.  hiven  in  the  nineteenth  century  we  j 
see  this  process  of  Teutonic  encroachment  1 
and  absorption  going  on.  One  half  of  I 
the  population  of  the  originally  Slavonian  j 
province  of  Posen  is  now  Teutonic  ;  and 
in  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Lower  Danube  is  sprinkled  a  Ger¬ 
man  population  which  is  steadily  gaining 
ground. 

In  in.any  cases  it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  nationality  of  the  rude  hordes 
of  central  Europe  mentioned  by  the 
classic  writers.  F requently  these  invad¬ 
ing  hordes  were  composed,  not  of  one,  but 
of  several  nationalities.  The  Cymbri,  who 
must  have  been  in  the  main  a  Celtic  peo¬ 
ple,  are  found  cooperating  with  iho  Teu¬ 
tons  ;  and,  in  the  armies  of  Attiha,  Teu¬ 
tons  and  Vandals  are  found  in  alliance 
with  Huns  and  Alans  and  other  Asiatic 
peoples.  In  some  cases,  different  nation¬ 
alities  acted  together  voluntarily,  impelled 
by  a  common  necessity ;  or  animated  by 
a  similar  spirit  of  adventure  and  thirst 
for  plunder.  At  other  times  the  rise  of  a 
great  leader  attracted  other  peoples  to  j 
join  his  standard ;  or  a  warlike  nation, 
after  vanquishing  the  population  which 
lay  in  its  path,  drew  them  after  it  in  its  ! 
career  of  conquest.  From  the  latter  half 
of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  which 
witnessed  the  irruption  of  the  savage 
Huns  into  Europe,  until  the  closing  years 
of  the  ninth  century,  which  beheld  a  simi¬ 
lar  irruption  of  the  Hungarians,  central 
Europe  presents  a  picture  of  almost  inex¬ 
tricable  confusion.  The  vallej'  of  the 
Danube  was  the  great  naturjil  highway 
which  the  intruding  peoples  followed 
in  their  advance.  The  Goths  —  who 
are  said  to  have  emigrated  from  Scandi¬ 
navia,  and  who,  passing  through  western 
Russia,  settled  in  the  Ukraine,  and  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea — formed 
the  first  flood  of  invasion,  which,  after 
the  Christian  era,  poured  up  the  DanubLan 
valley.  But  it  was  the  arrival  of  the 
Huns,  more  than  a  century  afterward 
(376  A.D.),  w’hich  commenced  the  period 
of  general  commotion  and  confusion. 
Having  conquered  the  Alans,  then  settled 
on  the  plains  to  the  w'est  of  the  Caspian, 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Caucasus,  and 
incorporating  them  with  their  host,  the 
Huns  burst  upon  the  kingdom  of  the 
(Joths,  conquering  one  portion  of  them, 
and  driving  another  portion  across  the 
Danube,  to  find  refuge  within  the  Roman 


dominions.  Seventy  years  afterward, 
under  Atilla,  the  power  of  tlie  Huns  at¬ 
tained  a  memorable  expansion,  and  the 
terror  of  their  arms  was  spreatl  all  over 
Europe,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  It  is  this  jieriod  w'hich  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  first  plate  of  Dr.  Karl  von 
Spruner’s  Jlistorico-  Geographical  Athts, 
and  in  it  we  see  one  nationality  heaped 
upon  another,  or  scattered  into  many 
parts,  in  extraordinary  confusion.  The 
kingdom  of  Attila  extends  from  the  Eux¬ 
ine  to  the  Rhine  :  and  within  it  the  Goth¬ 
ic  tribes  spread  over  southern  Russia, 
from  the  Oder  to  the  Crime.a,  with  another 
portion  occupying  the  southern  bank  of' 
the  Danube,  from  Buda  to  the  sea.  Be¬ 
tween  those  branches  of  the  Gothic  race — 
in  Upper  Hungary  and  Transylvania — lie 
the  Lepida*,  destined  to  disaj)pear  in  an¬ 
other  century,  under  the  attacks  of  the 
Longobards  and  Avars.  In  Gallicia  lie 
the  Longobards  and  a  portion  of  the 
Ileruli ;  and  the  Wends  and  Vandals  are 
in  modern  Prussia.  The  Saxons,  Franks, 
Thuringians,  Alemanni,  and  Burgundians 
form  a  wedge  of  Teutonic  population  ex¬ 
tending  from  Jutland  to  Marseilles.  Italy, 
ruled  by  Odoacer,  and  his  barbarian  ar¬ 
my,  will,  in  a  few  years’  time,  come  under 
the  dominion  of  Tlieodoric  .and  his  Ostro¬ 
goths;  Spain  and  southern  France  are 
already  under  the  kings  of  the  Visigoths ; 
and  northern  Africa  is  in  the  possession  of 
Genseric  and  the  Vandals.  Me.anwhile, 
approaching,  or  settled  near  the  eastern 
frontiers  of  Europe,  are  seen  the  Avars, 
Bulgarians,  Hungarians,  and  M.agyars, 
who  in  due  time  will  cause  fresh  commo¬ 
tion,  and  add  new  elements  of  confusion 
to  the  population  of  our  continent.  Of 
these,  the  Avars,  fleeing  before  the  rising 
power  of  the  Turks  in  central  Asia,  first 
entered  Europe  (a.d.  660),  subjecting 
the  Bulgarians  in  their  way,  and,  passing 
up  the  Danubian  valley,  established  the 
center  of  their  power  in  Hungary.  A 
century  afterward  (a.d.  670),  the  Bul¬ 
garians,  followed  by  several  Slavonic 
tribes,  Servians,  Bosnians,  and  Croatians, 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  founded  their 
kingdom  between  that  river  and  the 
Balkhan.  Two  centuries  more  elapsed 
before  the  Hungarians  made  their  terrible 
irruption  (a.d.  890),  pouring  up  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Danube,  invading  Franco  and 
Italy,  overthrowing  the  Bulgarians,  and 
carrying  their  arms  up  to  the  gates  of 
Coustantinople.  The  Mongols  came  next ; 
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and  while  one  grandson  of  the  great  Zin- 
gis  (Knhlai)  completed  the  coiujuest  of 
China  and  tlireatcned  Japan,  and  another 
(Ilolagon)  overran  Persia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Asia  Minor,  a  third  (Baton)  invaded 
Europe  (a.d.  1235),  conquered  Russia, 
penetrated  through  Poland  into  Silesia, 
and  thereafter  devastated  Hungary  and 
all  the  countries  in  the  valley  of  the  Dan¬ 
ube.  Although  the  dynasty  of  Zingis 
Khan  was  Mongolian,  the  greater  part  of 
the  immense  armies  who  followed  his 
standard  consisted  of  Turkish  and  other 
tribes  ;  .and  no  sooner  did  the  empire  of 
the  ]\Iongols  decline  than  the  Ottoman 
Turks  began  to  rise  to  power.  They 
first  entered  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  as  allies  of  the  Greek 
emperor,  and  transported  in  his  ships ; 
in  a  few  years  afterward  Adrianople  be¬ 
came  the  seat  of  their  government ;  and 
at  length,  in  1453,  the  capture  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  consolidated  the  empire  of  the 
Turks,  and  introduced  one  alien  element 
more  into  the  popul.ation  of  Europe. 

These  successive  irruptions  and  com¬ 
minglings  of  peoples  constitute  a  sore 
puzzle  for  ethnologists.  They  affected 
the  population  of  every  country  in  Europe, 
and  in  m.any  cases  must  have  left  sub¬ 
stantial  consequences  of  their  operation. 
The  Teutonic  race  in  Germany  and  Scan¬ 
dinavia  has  doubtless  preserved  its  purity 
better  th.an  .any  other.  The  Celtic  popu¬ 
lation  of  France  has  been  largely  inter¬ 
mingled  with  Teutonic  blood — first,  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Visigothic  king¬ 
dom  in  southern  France,  and  still  more 
by  the  subsequent  irruption  of  the  Frank¬ 
ish  tribes,  who  became  the  ruling  power 
and  upper  class  in  the  whole  country. 
The  great  Slavonian  race  appears  to  have 
been  similarly  affected  by  the  intrusion  of 
foreign  elements,  and  the  only  represent.a- 
tives  which  it  has  in  the  courts  of  Europe 
are  the  Princes  of  Servia,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg.  Rurik  and  his 
companions,  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  Ifussian  empire,  .and  who,  .as  dukes, 
grand  dukes,  and  territori.al  magnates,  be¬ 
came  the  ruling  class  of  the  country,  are 
said  to  have  been  Norman  Teutons,  who 
come  from  Sweden.  Dr.  Latluam,  indeed, 
suggests  that  Rurik  may  not  have  come 
from  Sweden,  and  also,  that  as  the  eastern 
part  of  Sweden  may  have  been  originally 
inhabited  by  Slavonians,  Rurik  may  not 
have  been  of  Teutonic  extraction,  but  a 
kinsman  of  tho  race  over  which  he  and 


his  companions  est.ablished  their  rule. 
This,  however,  is  a  mere  conjecture, 
which  Dr.  Latham  does  not  offer  to  sup¬ 
port  by  any  evidence.  And  if  it  be  true 
that  the  Goths  who  established  themselves 
in  southeastern  Russia  soon  after  the 
Christian  era  came  from  Scandinavia,  the 
minor  migration  of  Rurik  and  his  com- 
])anions  may  easily  be  credited.  But  did 
the  Goths  come  from  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula?  That  Teutonic  tribes  inhabit¬ 
ed  Scandinavia  (in  juxtaposition  to  ruder 
Finnic  tribes)  at  the  earliest  epoch  of 
which  Ave  have  any  record,  is  imfisput- 
nble ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  w’helher 
the  Goths  in  southeastern  Russia  were 
an  offshoot  of  that  stock.  Dr.  Latham  is 
disposed  to  derive  the  name  Jiussi  from 
the  Roxolani,  a  ])eople  mentioned  by  Stra¬ 
bo,  Pliny,  and  Tacitus  as  inhabiting  a  dis¬ 
trict  adjoining  the  banks  of  the  Volga ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  these  Roxolans 
were  Teutons,  and  th.at  the  Goths  who 
established  the  kingdom  of  Ilerm.anric  in 
the  Ukraine  and  adjoining  provinces  were 
their  descendants.  In  this  case  we  should 
regard  the  Scandinavian  Goths  as  an  off¬ 
shoot  from  this  stock,  instead  of  the 
Goths  of  Ilermauric  being  an  offshoot 
from  Sc.andinavia.  If  this  hypothe-sis  can 
be  established,  it  will  render  more  simple 
and  intelligible  the  early  movements  of 
Teutonic  population.  We  can  easily  con¬ 
ceive  the  Gothic  tribes  passing  from  the 
Ukraine,  over  the  low-lying  plains  to  tho 
north  of  the  Carpathians,  to  the  shores  of 
the  B.altic,  and  settling  in  Jutland,  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  northern  Ger- 
m.any,  where  we  find  them  at  the  opening 
of  tho  historic  period.  We  observe  too, 
in  corroboration  of  this  hypothesis,  that 
Dr.  Spruner,  in  his  Atlas  represents  Kiev 
as  “Asgard,”  the  original  seat  of  Odin 
and  his  comrades,  the  leaders  of  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  raignation  into  Scandinavia.  We 
can  not  attach  much  importance  to  Dr. 
Latham’s  conjecture  th.at  the  name  Jiussi 
was  a  later  form  of  the  word  Jioxolaui. 
Luitprand,  in  tho  ninth  century,  states  that 
the  Greeks  called  these  men  from  the 
north  Jiussi  from  their  physical  appear¬ 
ance — a  more  probable  derivation  ;  and  it 
is  also  probable  that  the  name  was  not  a 
native  one,  but  adopted  by  the  people  in 
consequence  of  their  being  so  called  by 
other  nations.  The  Swedes  are  still  called 
R^iss  by  the  Esthonians  ;  and  Dr.  Latham 
points  out  that  the  Jiussian  names  of  tho 
cataracts  of  the  Dneiper,  preserved  by  a 
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Byzantine  writer,  are  unquestionably  Ger 
man,  and  especially  Swedish.  As  the 
same  Byzantine  writer  also  gives  the 
names  of  the  same  places  in  Slavonian,  it 
is  obvious  that  two  distinct  nationalities 
were  then  settled  in  southeastern  Russia. 
The  valley  of  the  Dniester  was  so  German 
,  that  it  was  called  Vallio  Grutingorum. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Teutonic  setttlement, 
which  developed  itself  into  the  empire 
of  Ilermanric,  preceded  the  Slavonian  set¬ 
tlements  in  southeastern  Russia.  King 
Ilermftnrio  was  killed  by  a  chief  of  the 
old  Roxolani,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Goths  and  Roxolans  were  not 
only  neighbors,  but  also  of  the  same  race. 
If  the  preceding  conjectures  as  to  the 
original  seat  of  the  Gothic  tribes  can  be 
established,  we  repeat,  it  will  clear  up  a 
very  vague  chapter  of  early  history  ;  and 
it  will  also  tend  to  show  that  the  Teutonic 
tribes  made  their  way  through  central 
Europe  over  a  previously  settled  Slavo- 
niarr  population,  whom  thej^  by-and-by 
drove  eastward,  and  who  ultimately  sup¬ 
planted  them  (obliterating  almost  all 
traces  of  their  existence)  in  their  original 
settlements  in  southeastern  Russia.  But 
whatever  views  be  held  on  these  points,  it 
is  at  least  indisputable  that  the  Jiussi  of 
Byzantine  writers  were  descendants  of 
the  Goths  of  Ilermanric,  who  submitted 
to  the  Huns  rather  than  leave  their  na¬ 
tive  seats  ;  and  the  existence  of  this  Teu¬ 
tonic  element  can  hardly  bo  unconnected 
with  the  establishment  of  Rurik  as  ruler 
of  the  Slavonians  at  Novogorod.  “When 
Moscow  was  an  Ugrian  village,”  says  Dr. 
Latham,  “  Kiev  and  Novogorod  were  fa¬ 
mous  cities;”  and  both  at  Kiev  and  No 
vogorod  the  ruling  class  was  then  Jiuss — 
that  is,  Teutonic,  not  Slavonian.* 

The  Slavonians  are  manifestly  late¬ 
comers  in  eastern  and  northern  Russia. 
In  the  fourth  century  the  Finnic  or  Ugri¬ 
an  population  appears  to  have  occupied 
the  northern  half  of  the  present  territory 
of  Ru8si.a,  as  far  south  as  Smolensko  and 
the  River  Dwina;  a  Tartar  population 

*  Although  Dr.  Latham  does  not  give  his  views 
on  this  portion  of  history  in  a  settled  form,  we 
consider  the  suggestions  which  he  makes  and  the 
difficulties  which  ho  starts  very  valuable.  The 
view'  which  we  offer  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
is  entirely  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  his 
suggestions ;  except  the  hypothesis  that  the  quasi¬ 
original  seat  of  the  Goths  was  in  southeastern 
Russia  rather  than  in  Scandinavia — an  hypothesis 
which  dues  nut  seem  to  have  uccurred  to  him. 


occupied  the  plains  of  the  Lower  Volga, 
between  the  Ural  mountains  and  the  Cas¬ 
pian  ;  and  in  the  southeast  the  Goths  held 
the  Ukraine  and  the  region  between  the 
Lower  Dnieper  and  the  Don.  On  this 
account,  and  owing  also  to  the  subsequent 
irruptions  of  Asiatic  tribes  into  eastern 
Russia,  it  appears  to  us  almost  indisputa¬ 
ble  that  the  Slavonian  race  will  now  bo 
found  in  greatest  purity  in  what  is  the 
central  portion  of  its  present  dominions — 
equi-di.siant  from  the  intermingling  wave 
of  German  aggression  on  the  west,  and 
from  the  alien  nationalities  which  the  Sla¬ 
vonians  .alisorbedon  the  east.  This  brings 
us  to  Lithuania;  and  on  the  Sl.avoiiians 
of  this  province  Dr.  Latham  makes  some 
curious  and  interesting  remarks.  He 
says : 

“  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Estho- 
nians,*  the  Lithuanians  are  the  most  pagan  of 
all  the  nations  of  civilized  Europe ;  in  other 
word.s,  their  superstitions  are  not  only  the  most 
numerous,  but  they  are  the  most  redolent  of 
heathendom.  Of  the  thousand  and  one  songs 
which  illu.strate  the  simple  modes  of  thought  of 
the  Hax-ilressers  and  foresters  of  their  rude  re¬ 
gions,  scarcely  one  is  founded  upon  either  a 
saintly  legend  or  a  Christian  sentiment  The 
Virgin  is  nowhere ;  the  miracle  is  nowhere ; 
the  saint  nowhere.  There  are  holy  wells  and 
mysterious  groves;  but  the  tales  connected 
with  them  are  not  of  a  holy  character.  There 
is  superstition,  and  there  is  religion ;  but  it  is 
the  superstition  which  in  Italy  would  invoke 
Neptune  in  a  storm,  and  the  religion  which 
sees  in  the  Sun  and  Morning  Star  a  God  of 
Light  and  a  Messenger  of  the  Dawn,  rather  than 
mere  heavenly  bodies. 

“  As  little  <lo  the  ballads  savor  of  heroe.s,  war¬ 
riors,  and  robbers.  For  all  that  they  tell  u.s, 
there  is  no  heroic,  no  predatory  age  in  Lithu¬ 
ania.  Of  border-feuds,  and  of  bold  moss-troop¬ 
ers,  there  is  scarcely  a  word ;  and  scarcely  a 
word  about  any  ancient  king  or  captain.  Of 
the  songs  that  show  even  the  soldier  sentiment, 
there  are  but  few,  and  the  antiquity  of  these  is 
but  low ;  they  date  back  to  the  times  of  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great,  or  of  Charles  XII.  at  most. 
In  this  the  Lithuanian  songs  stand  in  strong 
contrast  to  those  of  the  Servians,  the  Spaniards, 

*  Of  the  Esthonians  Dr.  Latham  says ;  “  The 
purity  of  the  Esthonian’e  blood  is  an  inference  from 
the  general  history  of  the  countr3’;  though  upon 
this  point  we  argue  rather  fronj  our  ignorance  tiian 
from  our  knowledge,  lie  seems  to  be  aboriginal 
to  the  soil.  In  other  words,  we  know  of  no  popu¬ 
lation  that  ha-s  any  pretension  to  having  settled  on 
it  before  him ;  and  we  know  of  no  land,  bej-ond 
the  limits  of  Esthonia,  from  which  ho  has  ever 
been  derived.  ...  He  seems  to  be  what  we 
call  in  niht.  .  .  .  The  stock  seems  indigenous 

Grafts  there  arc  few  or  none  ”  (vol.  i.  p.  131). 
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the  Scotch,  and  the  Germans;  in  all  of  which 
the  personal  element  and  the  adventure  are 
prominent.  But  of  the  simple  sentiment  of  ru¬ 
ral  life  they  are  full,  and  the  imagery  corre¬ 
sponds.  Here  and  there,  too,  there  is  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  apologue. 

“  The  generality  of  the  poems  is  of  the  same 
sort  as  those  of  Ksthonia ;  and,  to  some  extent 
(allowing  for  a  difference  of  imagery),  of  the 
Swiss  and  Tyrolese.  But  it  is  with  those  of 
Esthonia  that  the  imagery  most  agrees.  The 
horse,  which  is  always  called  hy  its  poetic 
name,  zirgxtt,  rather  than  by  its  ordinary  name, 
arklt/*,  appears  in  almost  all  of  them.  It  car¬ 
ries  the  lover  to  his  sweetheart,  who  is  in  a 
garden  of  rue  and  peonies,  plucking  lilies  and 
preparing  wreaths ;  or  she  is  helping  at  the 
mowing  ;  or  pulling  at  the  flax ;  or  it  may  be, 
spinning  in  her  mother’s  hut.  The  love-mak¬ 
ing,  though  an  air  of  simple  sentiment  is  flung 
around  it,  is  of  an  ordinary  kind,  with  a  modi- 
mm  of  reserve,  and  but  little  refinement ;  al¬ 
lowing,  however,  for  the  practice  of  what  the 
(iermans  call  ‘love  between  the  blankets,’ to 
which  the  Welsh  give  a  grosser  name,  and  it  is 
innocent  withal.  It  is  done  prettily,  to  say  the 
least — perhaps  poetically.” 

Th.tt  there  are  no  heroic  traditions 
among  the  Lithuanians  is  peritaps  owing 
to  the  circumstance  th.an  none  of  their 
songs  are  older  than  the  8i.\teenth  century. 
Ill  earlier  times  they  fought  w'ell,  though 
on  the  whole  unsuccessfully,  both  against 
the  Germans  and  the  Poles.  Yet  their 
wars  appear  to  have  been  mainly  defens¬ 
ive  ;  and  in  common  with  the  Slavonian 
race  generally,  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  oeen  much  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
warlike  aggression.  It  is  true  that  the 
llussian.s,  under  the  leadership  of  their 
czars  and  nobles,  have  extended  their  do¬ 
minion  greatly  by  military  conquest ;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  Kussian  people, 
though  capable  of  making  great  sacrifices 
in  defense  of  their  country,  are  averse  to 
military  life ;  and  the  conscripts  show’ 
greater  reluctance  to  leave  their  homes 
than  is  the  case  with  any  other  people  in 
Europe.  Their  native  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  their  peculiar  system 
of  village  communities,  the  people  not  be¬ 
ing  spread  over  the  soil  as  cottars,  but 
living  in  villages,  from  whence  they  go 
forth  to  till  the  adjoining  lands,  to  which 
all  have  an  equal  right,  and  which  are  pe¬ 
riodically  re-distributed  among  the  vil¬ 
lagers  according  to  their  requirements — 
heads  of  families  obtaining  a  larger  por¬ 
tion  of  land  than  single  men.  This  vil¬ 
lage  system,  although  greatly  broken 
down  after  the  nobility  acquired  their 


despotic  powers,  appears  to  be  the  native 
form  of  Slavonian  organization :  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  striking  parallel  to  the  similar 
system  which  prevails  in  many  parts  of 
India.  It  is  a  curious  fact  also,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  parallel  between  Slavo¬ 
nian  and  Indian  society,  that  the  language 
of  the  Lithuanians  (whom  we  are  dispos¬ 
ed  to  regard  as  the  purest  type  of  Slavo¬ 
nians)  has  recently  been  found  to  bear  a 
closer  resemblance  than  any  other  Euro¬ 
pean  tongue  to  the  Sanskrit,  the  ancient 
literary  language  of  India.  This  fact  is 
now  universally  admitted  by  philologists. 
Dr.  Latham  adds  that  the  Lithuanian  lan¬ 
guage  “  is  more  ancient  than  modern :  at 
any  rate,  it  is  more  like  the  Latin  than 
the  Italian,  more  like  the  Greek  than  the 
Koraaic,  in  its  development.” 

The  Teutons,  including  both  Germans 
and  Scandinavians,  are  unquestionably  the 
predominant  race  in  Europe.  They  have 
received  no  dynasties  or  ruling  class,  but 
have  supplied  these  abundantly  to  the 
otlier  races.  They  gave  an  upper  class 
(with  the  “blue  blood  ”  of  the  Goths)  to 
Spain,  still  more  to  the  Celts  of  France 
(besides  almost  wholly  supplanting  the 
same  race  in  England  and  Scotland),  and 
also  to  the  Slavonians  of  Russia.  The 
Slavonians  although  the  most  numerous 
race  in  Europe,  have  the  most  readily  ac¬ 
cepted  or  submitted  to  the  intrusion  and 
leadership  of  foreigners.  In  Russi.a,  we 
have  seen,  the  ancestors  of  the  territorial 
nobility  were  Goths  or  Xorthmen  ;  in  Tur¬ 
key,  the  Slavonians  have  been  long  ruled 
by  the  Ottomans ;  in  Hungary,  by  the 
^I.agyars.  Rut  what  of  the  Slavonians  of 
Poland  ?  W e  believe  the  case  has  been 
the  same  with  them.  Although,  by  so 
saying,  we  run  counter  to  the  received 
opinion,  and  advance  an  hypothesis  of 
which  Dr.  Latham  in  his  elaborate  w'ork 
does  not  even  make  mention,  we  are 
strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  the  upper  class  in  Poland  are  not  of 
Slavonic  extraction.  In  the  first  place, 
making  every  allowance  for  the  eflect  of 
the  very  different  form  of  government 
which  has  prevailed  in  tlie  two  nations, 
we  can  not  regard  this  influence  as  ade¬ 
quate  to  account  for  the  remarkable  di¬ 
versity  of  national  character  between  the 
Poles  and  Russians.  In  truth,  if  once  a 
pritnd  facie  case  be  established  for  re¬ 
garding  the  true  Poles  as  a  distinct  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  Russians,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  diflercuce  of  political  institutions 
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which  has  prevailed  from  the  beginning !  stich  doubtless  in  greater  pyrapathy  with 
of  their  history  will  of  itself  constitute  a  i  the  subject  Wend  population.  Tl»e  con- 
strong  argument  in  support  of  our  views,  ditiou  of  the  country  at  the  present  day 
We  do  not  doubt  that  the  substratum  of  shows  that  the  population  originally  con- 
Polish  society,  constituting  a  majority  of  sisted  of  two  diirereut  peoples,  between 
the  population,  has  been  from  the  first  whom  there  was  an  impassable  barrier. 
Slavonian ;  but  to  what  is  called  the  There  is  the  Sliitchta,  or  caste  of  nobles 
“  class  of  nobles”  we  .are  disposed  to  at-  (the  descendants  of  Lekh),  on  the  one 
tribute  a  different  origin.  This  class  are  j  hand,  and  the  serfs  or  peasantry,  who  con- 
not  nobles  in  our  sense  of  the  word  :  they  stitute  the  bulk  of  the  population,  on  the 
are  nobles  rather  in  the  sense  which  the  other.  It  seems  strange  to  us  to  hear  of 
Aryans  g.ave  to  the  term — that  is,  “  noble  ”  a  Poli.sh  noble  possessing  thirty  or  forty 
in  contrast  to  the  peoples  with  whom  they  villages ;  we  understand  no  such  rights  of 
came  in  contact,  and  over  whom  they  rul-  property  or  tenure  :  nevertheless  this 
ed  as  an  upper  caste.  The  so-called  class  j  mode  of  tenure  is  common,  if  not  univer- 
of  nobles  m  Poland  until  lately  (for  the  |  sal,  in  cases  where  foreign  settlers  have 
barrier  of  exclusion  w.as  ])artly  thrown  '  established  themselves  over  a  subject  pop- 
down  in  the  hast  diiys  of  the  monarchy)  ulution.  The  posses.sion  of  so  maiiy  vil- 
coraprised  not  only  the  magnates  and  all  lages  by  a  Polish  noble  means  that  these 
the  land-owners,  but  also  all  the  freemen  village-communities  are  comjH-'lled  to  pay 
— each  of  whom  possesssd  an  equality  of  |  a  certain  revenue  to  him  as  their  loni- 
power  in  political  matters  with  the  great- 1  ]>aramount.  In  process  of  time,  as  the 
est  magnate ;  and  every  member  of  the  j  descendants  of  Lekh  multiplied  and  the 
class  traced  Ids  descent  from  Lekh  and  !  power  of  the  nobles  increased,  the  right 
his  companions,  who  at  a  remote  period  j  to  receive  revenue  from  the  inhabitants  of 
—  probably  about  the  fifth  century  —  ja  district  w.ns  converted  into  a  cLaim  of 
founded  the  Polish  kingdom.  “  Poles,”  |  actual  ownership  of  the  district,  and  ulti- 
indeed,  is  not  the  native  name  of  the  peo-  j  mately  of  the  villages  .also,  who  were  re- 
ple,  it  simply  means  “  the  people  of  the  duced  to  the  condition  of  serfs.  At  first. 
Plain ;”  and  their  own  name  for  them-  as  might  be  expected,  the  Sliaohta,  or 
selves  was  Lekhi.  caste  of  nobles,  paid  considerable  respect 

The  traditions  Regarding  Lekh  and  his  to  the  rights  of  the  original  population  ; 
followers,  and  the  earliest  times  of  the  and  the  Polish  kings  wisely  (and  doubt- 
monarchy,  doubtless  contain  much  that  is  less  with  a  view  to  preserve  a  counter- 
mythical  ;  but  even  the  mythical  portion  power  to  that  of  the  nobles)  regarded 
seems  to  furnish  some  corroboration  of  themselves  as  the  representative  rulers  of 
our  views.  For  example,  one  of  the  ear-  both  classes  in  the  nation,  and  upheld  the 
best  kings,  Cracus,  who  founded  or  gave  rights  of  the  subject  classes  against  the 
his  name  to  Cracow,  is  said  to  have  had  encroachments  of  the  Sliachta.  But  when, 
a  beautiful  daughter.  Wend  a  (obviously  on  the  lapse  of  the  Jagellon  dynasty,  the 
the  Wends,  or  western  Slavonians),  whom  sovereignty  became  elective,  the  dominant 
a  German  prince  tried  to  obtain  posses-  caste  of  the  Sliachta,  who  of  course  mo- 
sion  of  by  conquest ;  he  was  foiled  in  the  nopolized  the  right  of  election,  availed 
attempt ;  but  Wenda  ultimately,  after  themselves  of  their  new  power  to  obtain 
making  a  sacrifice,  threw  herself  into  the  the  consent  of  the  kings  to  the  abrogation 
Vistula.  Does  it  not  seem  probable  that  of  the  legal  guarantees  which  protected 
in  this  myth  we  have  the  Wends  of  the  the  lower  classes  against  the  tyranny  of 
Vistula  represented  .as  the  adopted  chil-  the  nobles.  In  1545  King  Sigisraund  w.as 
dren  of  the  royal  race  of  Lekh,  who  de-  compelled  to  promise  that  he  would  not 
fend  them  successfully  against  their  ag-  issue  an  lettres  dc  garde  against  members 
gressive  neighbors  the  Germans  ;  and  that  of  the  Sliachta  ;  and  in  less  than  a  cen- 
the  dejith  of  Wenda  typifies  the  ultimate  tury  afterward  the  statute  of  1033  com- 
and  voluntary  extinction  of  the  Wendic  pleted  the  slavery  of  the  other  classes,  by 
nationality,  as  it  became  merged  in  that  proclaiming  the  principle  that  “  the  air 
of  the  ruling  race  ?  This  is  all  the  more  enslaves  the  m.an,”  in  virtue  of  which 
probable,  seeing  that  this  Cracus,  who  be-  every  peasant  who  had  lived  for  a  year 
came  king,  was  the  leader  of  a  popular  upon  tne  estate  of  a  noble  was  held  to  bo 
rebellion  against  the  tyranny  of  one  of  the  his  property. 

immediate  descendants  of  Lekh,  and  as  Nowhere  in  history  —  nowhere  in  the 
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world — do  we  ever  see  a  homogeneous 
nation  organize  itself  in  a  form  like  that 
which  has  prevailed  from  the  earliest 
times  in  Poland,  lint  where  there  has 
been  an  intrusion  of  a  dominant  people  or 
settlers,  who  have  not  fused  into  the  orig¬ 
inal  })<)pulution,  there  we  iind  an  exact 
counterpart  of  Polish  society  :  the  domi¬ 
nant  settlers  establishing  themselves  as  an 
upper  c.a8te,  all  politically  equal  among 
themselves,  and  holding  the  lands  (or, 
more  frequently,  simply  drawing  the  rents) 
of  the  country.  A  curious  example  of 
this,  and  an  exact  parallel  to  the  case  of 
Poland,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Meerassee 
village  system  of  southern  India,  by  which 
a  certain  class  draw  and  share  the  rents 
of  the  land,  equals  among  themselves, 
and  regarding  the  rest  of  the  community 
as  their  servants — a  system  which  to  this 
day  indicates  the  presence  of  immigrant 
tribes  from  Upper  India,  Brahmins  and 
Rajpoots,  here  settled  as  oligarchs 
amongst  an  inferior  population.  A  re¬ 
cent  writer  on  this  subject  remarks  : 

“  All  races,  however  rcpuhlican  in  practice  at 
home,  ten<l  to  develop  this  Meerassee  system  of 
tenure — this  aristocracy  of  equality — when  they 
settle  as  conquerors  among  another  race.  It  is 
especially  characteristic  of  the  Indo-Teutonic 
peoples,  into  whatever  country  they  have  en¬ 
tered  as  conquerors.  The  so-called  democracy 
of  Athens  was  in  reality  a  republican  aristoc¬ 
racy  resting  upon  a  basis  of  slavery.  In  a  more 
diffused  and  consequently  less  intense  form,  so 
also  were  the  Franks  in  Gaul — a  fact  expressed 
for  centuries  by  the  distinction  between  noble 
and  roturier,  and  which  was  only  terminated 
by  the  French  revolution  •,  when  the  expulsion 
of  the  noblesse  was  in  reality  a  throwing-off  of 
the  stable  Teutonic  governing  caste,  leaving  the 
government  thereafter  to  the  mobile  impulses 
of  a  Celtic  people.” 

Moreover,  speaking  of  the  Brahmanical 
migrations,  the  same  writer  says : 

“  Although  the  conquering  and  dominant  im¬ 
migrants  keep  themselves  very  much  apart  from 
the  general  population,  alike  by  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  distinctions,  the  result  of  these  migra¬ 
tions  was  an  infusion  of  Aryan  blood,  and  still 
more  of  Aryan  civilization,  amongst  the  pre- 
Aryan  people  of  southern  India.”  * 

These  remarks  exactly  express  the  view 
which  we  entertain  in  regard  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Poland.  There  we  find  an  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  equals  resting  upon  a  basis  of 

•  Patterson’s  t»  H\»tory  and  Art,  article 

“India:  its  Castes  and  Creeds,”  p.  461. 
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serfage,  an  upper  caste  drawing  the  rents 
of  the  land,  monopolizing  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  composing  the  army  of  the 
country,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  long 
centuries,  have  imparted  much  of  their 
own  spirit  and  ideas,  and,  with  the  license 
of  a  gay  ari.stocracy,  not  a  little  of  their 
blood  also,  to  the  subordinate  population. 
In  all  cases,  the  way  in  whicn  an  amal¬ 
gamation  between  a  band  of  conquerors 
and  a  conquered  people  takes  place,  is 
such  as  to  give  a  great  advantage  to  the 
former.  The  sons  of  the  conquerors  may 
wed  the  daughters  of  the  conquered  for 
the  sake  of  their  lands  ;  but  it  is  compar¬ 
atively  seldom  that  the  daughters  of  the 
invaders  condescend  to  tarnish  their  es¬ 
cutcheon  by  becoming  wedded  to,  and 
merged  in,  the  cla.ss  of  the  vanquished. 
And  thus  an  originally  small  number  of 
conquerors  may  for  long  perpetuate  their 
line,  and  increase  its  numbers  in  compara¬ 
tive  purity,  even  though  surrounded  by 
myriads  of  a  different  race.  Each  one  of 
the  invaders  becomes  a  noble,  or  upper- 
caste  man ;  and  when  they  make  excep- 
.tions  to  the  practice  of  intermarrying 
among  themselves,  it  is  only  that  they 
may  more  widely  diffuse  their  lineaments 
by  forming  unions  with  the  female  por¬ 
tion  of  the  native  race.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
[  improbable  that  the  old  feudal  law,  which 
jdaced  the  person  of  a  female  vassal  at 
the  disposal  of  the  seigneur  on  her  wed¬ 
ding  night,  had  its  origin  in  political  mo¬ 
tives  as  well  as  in  tyrannous  lust.  In  Po¬ 
land,  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the 
dominant  and  subject  races  appears  to 
have  been  very  rigidly  maintained,  and 
doubtless  among  the  peasantry  and  in¬ 
ferior  classes  the  blood  of  the  Sliachta  or 
true  Lekhs  is  only  to  be  found  in  such 
proportion  as  may  have  been  produced  by 
the  numerous  informal  unions  formed  by 
a  gay  and  licentious  nobility  with  the 
women  on  their  estates.  To  what  extent 
this  may  have  affected  the  blood  and  line¬ 
aments  of  the  people  during  a  dozen  cen¬ 
turies  is  not  sufficiently  determined  ;  but 
it  would  seem  that  the  general  population 
has  become  so  imbued  with  the  ideas  and 
customs,  and  so  associated  with  the  his¬ 
tory  and  fortunes  of  the  dominant  class, 
that  the  original  distinction  between  the 
two  has  virtually  disappeared,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  is  maintained  by  the  diversity 
or  antagonism  of  interests  arising  from 
their  different  social  positions.  Never¬ 
theless  we  regard  the  Polish  Qobulity,  or 
28 
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freemen,  as  Slavonians  only  in  language,  dominant  class ;  nevertheless  the  pauper- 
and  from  the  influence  exerted  upon  them  ized  class  of  the  privileged  race  would 
by  the  race  among  whom  they  settled ;  have  unquestionably  arisen  in  course  of 
and  their  adoption  of  the  Slavonian  Ian-  time,  if  the  conquest  of  new  provifices 
guage  is  what  was  to  be  expected,  seeing  had  not  afforded  a  moans  of  providing 
that  at  first  they  were  but  a  handfiil  com-  for  them  new  estates.  And  thus  the 
pared  to  the  native  population  of  the  Poles  are  spread  sporadically  over  a  very 
Sarmatian  plain.  As  it  seems  to  us,  the  wide  region  compared  with  the  limits  of 
ancestors  of  the  ruling  class  in  Poland  the  present  “  kingdom ;  ”  and  both  by 
were  a  handful  of  gay,  warlike,  and  high-  their  position  as  territorial  magnates,  .and 
spirited  immigrants,  who  settled  among  by  the  influence  of  a  higher  organiz.ation 
the  Slavonians  in  Poland  somewh.at  in  the  and  superior  culture,  they  have  in  no 
same  manner  as  the  Hungarians  did  small  degree  associated  with  themselves 
among  the  same  race  on  the  banks  of  the  the  sympathies  of  the  non-Polish  popula- 
D.anube — only  the  Hungarians  came  as  a  tion,  among  whom  they  h.ave  long  dwelt, 
nation,  and  the  Lekhs  as  a  small  band  of  The  Slavonians,  w'ho  are  the  most  nu- 
adventurers,  who  rose  into  notice  slowly  merous  race  in  Europe,  also  present  great- 
and  unseen.  We  may  add,  that  there  is  er  diversities  of  physical  appearance  th.an 
no  small  resemblance  of  national  charac-  any  other.  The  northern  Hussians  are 
ter  between  the  Poles  and  Hungarians —  fair,  with  light  hair;  the  Croats  and  Ser- 
the  same  haughty  spirit,  the  same  gal-  vians  of  the  south  are  dark,  with  black 
lantry,  love  of  freedom,  and  aptitude  eyes  and  hair;  the  Slovaks  of  Hungary, 
for  war ;  only  the  Poles  are  cast  in  a  I  living  almost  in  the  same  latitude  with 
more  mobile  mould  than  the  stately  Hun-  the  Croats  and  Servians,  have  flaxen  hair, 
garian.  !  with  strong,  coarse  features ;  and  the 

One  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  the  |  Poles,  for  the  most  part,  have  dark  eyes 
Polish  race,  or  rather  of  the  Polish  upper  and  hair,  with  tall,  well-made  figures.  The 
caste,  is  its  wide  and  influential  diffusion  Celts,  however,  present  an  almost  equal 
compared  with  the  smallness  of  its  num-  amount  of  physical  diversity,  but  ratlier 
bers.  There  is  a  strong  Polish  element  sporadically  than  as  marking  distinct  sec- 
in  Lithuania,  Gallicia,  Volhynia,  and  to  tions  of  their  race.  And  if,  turning  from 
some  extent  also  in  the  Ukraine,  the  influ-  the  minor  divisions  of  mankind,  we  look 
ence  of  which  is  making  itself  felt  in  the  at  the  great  families  of  nations — the  Indo- 
present  rebellion.  The  explanation  is  that  European,  the  Semitic,  and  the  Turanian — 
the  Poles  (by  wiich  term  we  again  mean  the  internal  diversities,  alike  of  character 
the  Sliachta,  or  upper  caste,  who  did  all  and  appearance,  become  so  important  as 
the  fighting  and  governing)  made  them-  to  show  that  ethnographic  classification, 
selves  supreme  in  these  adjoining  coun-  which  at  jiresent  is  based  only  on  phi- 
tries,  establishing  members  of  their  chass  lology,  is  a  very  inadequate  exponent  of 
as  territorial  magnates  or  petty  suzerains  the  characteristics  of  mankind.  The  Turk 
in  the  provinces  thus  added  to  their  king  and  the  Chinese  are  reitlly  the  antipodes 
dom.  In  truth,  the  interest  or  necessity  of  one  another ;  and  the  English  and 
which  they  had  to  provide  for  the  increas-  Dutch  present  greater  resemblances  of 
ing  numbers  of  their  class,  must  have  had  character  to  the  Chinese  than  to  the  Hin- 
a  great  influence  in  producing  those  wai’s  doos,  who  are  rightly  classed  with  them 
of  aggression  which  mark  the  career  of  as  members  of  the  Indo-European  family, 
the  Polish  nobility.  Poland  had  been  There  is  a  question  at  present  as  regards 
parceled  out  among  them  so  that  no  new  Itace— one  school  of  thoughtful  writers 
estates  could  be  made  save  by  dividing  exalting  it  as  tho  prime  influence  which 
those  already  in  existence ;  nor  was  it  determines  national  character,  while  an- 
customary  for  a  member  of  the  Sliachta  other  school  ignores  it  altogether.  The 
to  be  any  thing  else  than  a  land-owner,  a  latter  school,  which  appears  to  be  gaining 
soldier,  or  an  homme-d' etat.  The  fact  ground,  regards  climate  and  civilization 
th.at  during  war  the  serfs  remained  at  as  the  only  great  influences  which  affect 
home  to  till  the  ground,  while  the  armies  the  races  of  mankind.  We  have  no  doubt 
were  composed  of  the  class  of  “  nobles” —  that  the  character  of  the  countries  in  which 
or,  as  we  should  prefer  to  call  them,  the  they  settled,  and  the  circumstances  which 
freemen  of  the  nation — must  have  tended  environed  them,  were  the  sole  influences 
greatly  to  keep  down  the  numbers  of  the  which  originally  produced  the  diversities 
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of  mankind  which  we  now  behold.  But 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  effect  of  these 
inti  lienees  upon  nations  is  not  evanescent, 
and  that  the  national  character  and  feat¬ 
ures  acquired  under  those  influences  will 
long  continue  prevalent  among  offshoots 
of  a  nation  who  have  migrated  to  another 
country  and  become  subjected  to  other 
circumstances.  Many  striking  instances 
attest  the  permanency  of  racial  character 
after  it  has  once  been  thoroughly  formed. 
The  red  Indians  of  America  are  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  on  a  great  scale ;  and  the 
gypsies,  if  possible  still  more  remarkably, 
illustrate  the  same  truth  in  the  case  of  a 


people  who  are  scattered  in  little  bands 
all  over  the  world.  Climate  and  the 
physical  features  of  a  country  may  be 
most  powerful,  if  not  all  powerful,  in  de¬ 
termining  the  character  of  a  people  in  its 
earliest  stage  of  existence;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  writers  like  3Ir.  Buckle,  who  ex¬ 
tol  these  influences  as  supreme,  we  rarely 
catch  sight  of  any  nation  at  such  a  stage ; 
and  in  those  cases  where  a  nation  has 
grown  up  from  its  cradle  beneath  the  eye 
of  history,  we  find  that  its  career  has 
been  influenced  by  a  variety  of  other 
causes  much  more  powerful. 

[to  bk  concluded.] 
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Mlt.  CHANDLER  TO  XIR.  SEWARD. 

Senate  ChamIieii,  ) 

Washington,  April  Hth,  18fi4.  J 
//on.  milinm  If.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State : 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  here¬ 
with  a  printed  copy  of  the  memorial  of 
Perry  McD.  Collins,  representing  that  he 
has  obtained  from  the  government  of  Rus¬ 
sia  a  grant  of  the  privilege  to  construct  a 
telegraph  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor 
river  to  the  Russian  possessions  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  a  similar  grant  from  the  British 
government  in  British  Columbia,  and 
praying  the  cooperation  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  enable  him 
to  complete  his  enterprise. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  w’hom  this  me¬ 
morial  has  been  referred,  will  be  glad  to 
receive  from  you  such  information  upon 
the  subject  as  may  be  in  the  possession  of 
the  de))artment,  together  with  your  views 
upon  the  expediency  of  granting  the 
prayer  of  the  memorialist. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedi¬ 
ent  servant,  Z.  Chandler, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

MEMORIAL  OF  MR.  COLLINS. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
ative*  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled  : 

The  memorial  of  P.  McD.  Collins,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America, 


and  a  resident  of  the  State  of  California, 
most  respectfully  represents  :  That  he  has 
obtained  from  the  imperial  government  of 
Russia  privilege  to  construct  a  line  of  tel¬ 
egraph  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor 
river,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  Russian  possessions  in  America,  ad¬ 
joining  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain. 

In  connection  with  the  grant  from  Rus¬ 
sia,  the  Russian  government  stipulate, 
upon  certain  conditions,  to  construct  a 
continuous  line  of  telegraph  connecting 
the  European  system  with  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  about  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
miles  east  of  London,  and  on  the  route  of 
a  line  which  may  be  projected  to  Pekin 
and  the  great  commercial  cities  of  China. 
Your  memorialist  also  r^resents,  that 
after  having  obtained  the  Russian  gr.ant, 
and  upon  the  representation  of  the  state 
of  the  case  and  the  facts  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  her  majesty,  that  he  has  been 
authorized  by  the  British  government  to 
construct  a  line  of  telegraph  across  the 
intervening  territory  of  British  Columbia. 
Thus  the  grants  from  Russia  and  England 
authorize  the  construction  of  a  continuous 
line  of  telegraph,  which  is  to  connect 
Europe  with  the  United  States  across  the 
whole  of  Asia  and  the  northwest  coast  of 
the  Pacific. 

The  whole  country,  except  a  portion  of 
the  route  in  British  Columbia,  over  w-hich 
this  proposed  lino  must  pass,  is  sparsely 
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inhabited,  and  presents ‘no  local  induce¬ 
ment  for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph. 

The  sole  inducement  to  the  construction 
of  a  telegraph  over  this  great  extent  of 
country  is  the  union  of  Asia  and  Europe 
M’ith  the  American  system  of  telegraph 
lines,  and  by  as  nearly  as  physically  pos¬ 
sible  an  overland  route. 

The  great  progress  of  telegraphs  both 
in  Asia  and  America,  since  the  proposition 
was  originally  made,  to  induce  a  trial  of 
this  northern  overland  route,  in  order  to 
unite  Europe  and  America,  has  cleared 
away  from  the  path  of  this  enterprise 
many  apparent  difficulties  suggested  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  undertaking. 

Russia  has  extended  her  telegraph  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Irkoutsk,  a  distance  of  j 
four  thousand  miles  to  the  east,  and  now  I 
a  line  is  being  constructed  along  the ' 
Amoor  river,  which  is  to  connect  wdth  ' 
the  line  in  course  of  construction  from  I 
Irkoutsk  to  the  east.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  I 
that  Russia  is  rapidly  approaching  with  a  ! 
continuous  line  the  Pacific  Ocean.  | 

On  our  side  of  the  world  we  have  al- ' 
ready  reached  the  Pacific,  and  up  toward  ■ 
the  British  possessions,  and  as  far  as  Port- ' 
land,  Oregon. 

From  our  northern  frontier,  adjoining 
British  Columbia,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amoor  river,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  the  dis¬ 
tance  may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  at 
some  five  thousand  miles. 

Previous  to  granting  the  right  of  way 
for  the  construction  of  a  telegraph,  the 
Russian  government  authorized  your  pe¬ 
titioner  to  survey  a  route  over  all  that 
portion  of  the  Russian  dominions  east  of 
the  Amoor,  on  to  British  Columbia. 

On  two  previous  occasions  your  peti¬ 
tioner  presented  to  Congress  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  reports  Avere  made  thereon, 
copies  of  which  are  hereunto  annexed, 
marked  A  and  B. 

The  reasons  which  then  existed  not  only 
hold  good  now’,  but  are  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  absolute  grant  of  right  of  way 
then  w’ithheld. 

There  is  much  in  the  North  Pacific  val¬ 
uable  to  us  as  a  nation  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  aside  from  the  special  in¬ 
terest  particularly  involved. 

Our  Pacific  whaling  fleet  resort  in  con¬ 
siderable  force  to  the  seas,  bays,  and 
sounds,  not  only  of  the  Pacific,  but  of  the 
Arctic ;  in  one  year  more  than  seventy 
American  vessels  have  passed  through 
Behring’s  Straits,  and  largely  over  one 


hundred  have  visited  the  waters  adjacent 
and  the  Skhotsk  f^a. 

The  commerce  of  Japan  and  of  the 
Amoor  region,  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  makes  it  requisite  that  we  should 
have  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  these 
interesting  regions  of  the  North  Pacific. 

Perry  McD.  Coluns. 


SECRETARY  SEWARD  TO  HON.  Z.  CHANDLER. 

Department  or  State, 
Wawungton,  May  14th,  1864. 

To  the  Honorable  Zachary  Chandler,  Chairman  of 

the  Committee  on  Commerce,  in  the  Senate  of  the 

United  Statce  ; 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  your 
letter  of  the  14th  of  April  last,  upon  the 
subject  of  the  memorial  which  has  been 
submitted  to  Congress  by  Mr.  I’erry  Mc¬ 
Donough  Collins. 

Mr.  Collins  is  an  American  citizen,  re¬ 
siding  in  California.  He  has  been  since 
1856  commercial  agent  of  this  government 
for  the  Amoor  river.  The  public  archives, 
as  well  as  the  records  of  Congress,  furnish 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  country 
could  not  have  a  more  enlightened,  assid¬ 
uous,  and  faithful  representative. 

The  project  which  he  submits  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress  is  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  line  of  telegraph  from  some 
point  on  the  Pacific  telegraph  line,  or  the 
northern  extension  thereof,  in  one  of  the 
north  w’estern  States  or  Territories,  across 
the  border  of  the  United  States,  and 
through  British  Columbia  and  Russian 
America  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  ;  thence 
by  an  inland  route  around  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  river. 

The  telegraph  line  thus  proposed  is  in¬ 
tended,  primarily,  to  connect  at  the  last- 
named  place  with  a  line  to  be  extended 
from  thence  to  Irkoutsk,  the  capital  of 
Eastern  Siberia. 

At  that  important  town  a  line  of  tel¬ 
egraph  begins,  which  stretches  through 
Tomsk  and  Omsk,  in  Western  Siberia, 
Katherinburg  on  the  Asiatic  -  European 
frontier,  Pinn,  Kasara,  Nijni-Novogorod, 
and  Moscow  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  capital 
of  the  Russian  empire. 

The  line  projected  by  Mr.  Collins,  from 
the  Pacific  telegraph  to  Amoor  river, 
with  its  anticipated  extension  by  the  Rus¬ 
sian  government  to  Irkoutsk,  would  be 
the  one  link  now  wanted  to  supply  direct 
and  unbroken  telegraph  communication 
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from  Cape  Race,  in  Newfoundland,  on 
the  eastern 'coast  of  America,  across  the 
Eastern  and  Western  continents  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  Cape  Clear,  in  Ireland, 
the  westernmost  projection  of  Europe. 

When  a  submarine  telegraph  shall  be 
successfully  laid  between  Cape  Clear  and 
Cape  Race,  it  will,  together  with  the  link 
I  liuve  last  l)efore  described,  complete  a 
telegraphic  circuit  around  the  earth  be¬ 
tween  the  parallels  of  forty-two  degrees 
and  8i.\ty-five  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

These  questions  arise  from  Mr.  Collins’ 
memorial,  namely  : 

First — Is  the  enterprise  feasible?  • 

Secondly — Would  it  be  useful? 

Thirdly — Has  it  a  just  claim  on  the 
government  to  the  patronage  which  he 
solicits  ? 

I  shall  ex.amine  these  points  in  their 
order: 

First :  The  feasibility  of  the  enterj)rise. 
The  ditticulties  to  be  surmounted  may  be 
classified — physical,  political,  social,  and 
financial. 

The  most  prominent  physical  difliculty 
is  the  extent  of  territory  to  be  traversed. 
The  sLarting-point  must  be  chosen  in  either 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  or  Washington. 
Thence  the  distance  to  be  traversed 
through  British  America  to  the  line  of 
Russian  America,  al)out  six  hundred 
miles;  the  distance  through  Russian  Amer¬ 
ica  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  about  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  miles;  the  length 
of  a  submarine  cable  across  Behring’s 
Straits  would  be  forty  miles,  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  East  Cape,  by  an  inland  pas 
B.age  around  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and 
through  the  settlementsof  Okhotsk,  Ayau, 
and  Shanter’s  Bay,  which  are  well  known 
stations  of  the  whale  fishery,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Amoor  river,  w’ould  be  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  miles.  The  entire 
length  of  the  line  would  be  about  six 
thousand  and  forty  miles.  Operative  tel¬ 
egraph  w’ires  have  already  been  stretched 
on  this  continent  of  the  aggregate  length 
of  fifty  thousand  miles,  and  similar  wires 
have  been  stretched  on  the  Eastern  conti¬ 
nent  of  the  aggregate  length  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  miles.  Operative  subma¬ 
rine  telegraph  wires  have  been  laid  of 
the  lengths,  respectively,  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  and  five  hundred  miles,  from 
Dover  to  Heligoland,  and  from  Malta  to 
Tripoli. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mere  extent 


of  the  route  to  be  traversed  in  the  present 
case  does  not  constitute  an  insurmount¬ 
able,  nor  even  a  serious  difficulty. 

The  physical  obstacle  which  next  pre¬ 
sents  itself  is  the  surface  formation  of  the 
regions  to  be  traversed. 

That  portion  of  the  route  which  lies 
within  our  own  territory  is  chiefly  mount¬ 
ainous,  and  the  projected  telegraph  line 
must  at  least  come  along  the  declivities 
of  the  mountain,  even  if  it  should  not  be 
found  necessary,  in  one  case,  to  surmount 
them.  British  Columbia  presents  a  simi¬ 
lar  topography.  But  there  the  mountains 
are  divided  into  three  ranges,  whose 
courses  are  from  north  to  south,  while  in¬ 
tervening  valleys  invite  the  introduction 
of  telegraphs  and  roads.  The  Pacific 
coast  of  Russian  America  is  chiefly  level. 
The  portion  of  Siberia  which  lies  between 
East  Cape  and  the  head  of  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  is,  for  a  large  extent,  a  steppe  or 
plain,  with  gentle  elevations,  occasionally 
rising  into  mountainous  ridges. 

At  the  head  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  a 
range  of  mountains  must  be  crossed,  and 
the  region  lying  between  that  range  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  river  is  of  the 
same  character  as  that  before  mentioned, 
which  extends  from  the  same  range  north¬ 
ward  to  East  Cape.  The  highest  eleva¬ 
tion  to  be  overcome  on  the  whole  line 
would  be  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
within  the  United  States,  and  this  eleva¬ 
tion  may  be  estimated  at  eight  thousand 
to  ten  thousand  feet. 

Operative  telegraph  lines  have  already 
been  stretched  over  steppes,  in  both  con¬ 
tinents,  similar  to  those  thus  described. 

The  Pacific  telegraph  line,  in  crossing 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  ri  s  to  an  elevation 
greater  than  that  which  is  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted  on  the  line  now  under  examina¬ 
tion. 

With  the  exception  of  timber,  all  the 
materials  of  a  telegraph  line  are  light  and 
portable.  Metallic  wire  sufficient  for  a 
mile  of  telegraph,  together  with  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  insulation,  weighs  not  more 
than  four  hundred  pounds.  Sufficient  tim¬ 
ber  awaits  the  building  along  the  route 
through  the  United  States  and  British 
Columbia.  Timber  is  also  found  on  those 
portions  of  the  projected  line  which  lie 
within  the  Russian  domains  on  each  con¬ 
tinent,  with  the  exception  of  a  timberless 
steppe  five  hundre<l  miles  wide  on  each 
side  of  Behring’s  Straits.  There  the  need¬ 
ful  timber  can  be  brought  near  to  the  line. 
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eltlier  by  sea  or  from  the  forest-covered 
shores  of  navigable  rivers. 

The  temperature  of  the  region  through 
which  the  northern  p.irt  of  tlie  line  would 
pass,  is  very  low.  Nevertheless,  winter 
18  less  severe  than  it  is  between  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  telegraphic  line  which  connects  St. 
Petersburg  with  Archangel  on  the  White 
Sea,  and  also  the  telegraphic  line  which 
passes  around  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and 
connects  St.  Petersburg  with  Tornea,  are 
maintained  in  operation,  without  difficulty, 
although  they  cross  as  high  parallels  of 
latitude  as  those  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
Mr.  Collins’  line. 

The  waters  of  Behring’s  Straits  are 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  deep, 
and  they  are  frozen  through  one  half  of 
the  year ;  but  the  congealed  mass,  when 
broken,  generally  takes  the  form  of  an¬ 
chor-ice,  and  not  that  of  icebergs.  Thus, 
climate  seems  to  offer  no  serious  obstacle 
to  the  enterprise,  while  it  is  not  entirely 
unworthy  of  consideration  that  in  cold 
latitudes  timber  used  in  any  necessary 
structure  is  less  perishable  than  timber 
used  in  warm  latitudes,  while  less  of  in¬ 
sulating  material  is  demanded  in  high  lat 
itudes  than  is  required  in  more  genial 
climates. 

The  only  political  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  enterprise  is  the  fact  that  it  requires 
concerted  aid  from  three  several  States, 
namely,  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Russia.  The  two  last-named  Powers 
have  already,  with  enlightened  and  fra¬ 
ternal  liberality  toward  the  United  States, 
made  all  the  concessions  which  were  de¬ 
manded.  Therefore,  if  Congress  shall 
grant  the  application  of  Mr.  Collins,  no 
political  obstacle  will  remain. 

That  portion  of  our  own  country  in 
which  the  enterprise  is  to  be  carried  on  is 
so  well  known  as  hardly  to  require  a  de¬ 
scription  more  minute  than  I  have  already 
given.  It  is  newl^’  and,  as  yet,  thinly  set¬ 
tled.  The  case  is  the  same  in  British 
Columbia.  Indian  tribes  are  found  along 
the  American  part  of  the  route,  but  they 
have  been  so  well  subjected  to  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  society  and  government,  through 
the  operations  of  the  fur  trade,  that  no 
serious  resistance  from  them  need  be  ap¬ 
prehended. 

The  inhabitants  of  Asiatic  Russia,  who 
dwell  inland,  are  nomadic  Tartars,  affect¬ 
ing  much  independence.  They  are,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  not  savage,  like  the  American 
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j  natives.  After  centuries  of  internal  war, 
they  have  now  settled  into  a  state  of 
'  semi-civilization,  in  which  they  are  accus- 
j  tomed  to  barter  M’ith  whalers,  with  ex- 
ploring  parties,  and  with  the  government 
agents  of  Russia,  and  they  are  hospitably 
I  inclined  by  that  intercourse. 

I  The  result  of  the  survey  of  facts  thus 
!  far  made  is,  that  there  are  no  insuperable 
j  obstacles,  either  physical,  political,  or  so- 
i  cial,  by  the  way  of  the  projected  line  of 
telegraph. 

j  In  regard  to  the  expense  which  it  re- 
j  quires,  I  must  be  content  to  refer  the 
committee  of  the  Senate  to  the  estimates 
which  have  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Col- 
!  lins.  They  have  been  made  with  a  view 
'  to  secure  Irom  private  sources  an  advance 
'  of  the  moneys  to  be  expended,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  obtain  from  the  governments 
of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States,  the  necessary  political  aid.  It  may 
be  assumed,  therefore,  that  they  were 
prepared  honestly  and  cautiously,  and 
j  with  as  near  approach  to  accuracy  as  is 
I  possible  in  regara  to  a  design  in  which  so 
I  much  that  is  to  be  done  must  be  done  un¬ 
der  conditions  never  before  tried.  Mr. 

I  Collins  estimates  the  whole  cost  at  five 
'  millions  of  dollars.  A  just  legislative 
caution  would  prob.ably  induce  Congress 
to  double  that  estimate. 

I  understand  that  an  association  is  al¬ 
ready  formed,  with  a  capital  of  ten  niil- 
j  lions,  to  be  devoted  to  the  enterprise.  I 
am,  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  feasible. 

I  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider 
the  probable  usefulness  of  the  enterprise. 
It  is  needful  here  to  assume  that  the  line 
of  telegraph  proposed  will  bo  extended 
immediately  from  Amoor  river  to  Irkoutsk, 
so  as  to  complete  the  telegraphic  chain 
over  the  two  continents.  The  agreement 
with  Russia  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  on 
this  point. 


Setting  aside  the  temporary  disturb¬ 
ance  of  war,  the  merchant,  or  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  the  miller,  the  farmer,  the  miner, 
or  the  fisherman  of  Halifax,  Quebec, 
Portland,  Boston,  Xew-York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  New  Orleans, 
G.alveston,  Montreal,  Buffalo,  Pittsburg, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  St.  Paul’s, 
Little  Rock,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  C.ar- 
son  City,  Los  Angelos,  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  Portland,  with  the  aid  of  an 
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inter-continental  telegraph,  would  be  in 
daily,  and,  in  case  of  need,  in  hourly  cor¬ 
respondence  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers  on  the  Amoor,  where  the  fur  trade  of 
Asia  is  gathered  up;  w'ith  Sovinsk,  the 
depot  for  the  overland  traffic  between 
Russia  and  Japan  and  the  mineral  treas 
ures  of  Nerchinsk;  with  Kiakhta, -the 
center  of  the  international  commerce  of 
Russia  and  China;  with  Irkoutsk,  Mos¬ 
cow,  St.  Petersburg ;  with  alt  the  cities 
of  western  Europe,  including  Constanti¬ 
nople  ;  with  the  cities  of  Alexandria, 
Cairo,  and  Suez  ;  and  with  every  other 
town,  city,  or  liamlet,  on  either  continent, 
now  in  telegraphic  connection  with  the 
several  marts  of  trade  which  have  been 
enumerated. 

Every  one  knows,  however,  that  neither 
the  American  nor  the  European  system 
has  yet  attained  to  its  ultimate  develop¬ 
ment.  Transient  wars  now  delay  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  w'ires  in  Pensacola,  Ha¬ 
vana,  San  Juan,  Panama,  Quito,  Lima, 
Valparaiso,  Ruenos  Ayres,  Montevideo, 
Rio  Janiero,  Surinam,  Caracas,  and  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  the  incorporating  of  them,  with 
all  their  local  ramifications,  into  one 
American  telegraph  system.  On  the  East¬ 
ern  continent,  neither  the  domestic  dis¬ 
turbances,  nor  the  rivalries  of  states,  nor 
their  occasional  collision,  prevent  a  con¬ 
tinual  expansion  of  the  telegraphic  sys¬ 
tem.  The  telegraph  construction  of  Rus¬ 
sia  at  this  day,  like  her  system  of  rail¬ 
roads,  presents  the  framework  of  an  im¬ 
posing  structure,  the’ dimensions  of  which 
are  boldly  outlined,  while  the  connections 
and  extensions  yet  remain  imperfect  and 
unfinished. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  th.at  the 
emperor  has  bound  himself  to  extend  the 
main  eastern  and  western  line  from  Ir¬ 
koutsk  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  river. 
This  extension  is  now  rapidly  advanc¬ 
ing.  But  this  is  only  a  single,  and  not 
very  prominent,  part  of  the  work  which 
the  emperor  has  begun.  His  design  em¬ 
braces  nothing  less  than  the  following 
stupendous  w’orks,  namely :  A  telegraph 
wire,  with  the  necessary  submarine  cables, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  river 
across  the  Straits  of  Tartarj’,  over  the  Isl¬ 
and  of  Sakhalin,  across  the  Straits  of 
La  I*erouse,  over  the  Island  of  Jerro, 
through  Hakodadi,  and  across  the  Straits 
of  Sangar  to  Jeddo,  the  capital  of  Japan. 

Secondly  :  A  telegraph  wire  from  the 
confluence  of  the  Usuri  with  the  Amoor, 


which  confluence  is  seven  hundred  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  latter ;  thence 
southward,  on  the  bank  of  the  Usuri,  to 
Lake  Kingka  ;  and  thence  to  the  port  of 
Vladi  Vostok,  on  the  coast  of  Tartary, 
opposite  to  that  part  of  Hakodadi,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  J.apane8e  Sea.  Vladi 
Vostok  is  selected  by  the  emperor  for  his 
naval  station  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Thirdly:  A  telegraph  wire  from  Ir¬ 
koutsk,  before  described  as  the  capital  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  through  Kiakhta,  now 
the  entrepot  of  European  and  Chinese 
overland  commerce,  through  the  vast  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Mongols  to  Megate  in  the 
Chinese  Wall  at  Yahol,  and  thence  to 
Pekin,  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
American  citizens  temporarily  residing  in 
that  country,  are  now  soliciting,  with 
good  prospect  of  success,  permission  from 
the  Chinese  government  to  extend  this 
last  -  mentioned  line  overhand  through 
China,  to  terminate  with  the  needful 
branches  at  the  ports  of  Nankin,  Shang¬ 
hai,  Amoy,  and  Canton,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  opposite  to  California. 

There  are  already  in  operation  twelve 
thousand  miles  of  telegraph  wire  on  the 
continent  of  Australia.  This  Australian 
telegraph  system,  which  now  is  so  purely 
local  and  isolated,  is,  nevertheless,  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  brought  into  combination  by  al¬ 
ternating  submarine  and  island  wires  with 
the  Chinese  and  Russian  wires  last  de¬ 
scribed. 

Fourthly:  A  telegraph  wire  from  a 
station  on  the  main  continental-Russian 
line  at  Omsk,  near  the  southern  boundarv 
of  Asiatic  Russia ;  thence  passing  through 
^Mongolia  and  entering  China  at  Ilirck, 
sometimes  called  Illy ;  thence,  crossing 
Turkestan,  Bukhara,  and  Balk,  toCabool, 
in  Afghanistan  ;  thence  to  capital  poiuts 
in  the  Punjaub,  where  it  will  meet  the 
telegraphic  system  of  India,  and  thus  be¬ 
come  a  medium  of  communication  between 
London  and  the  colonial  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  the 
great  Indian  Ocean. 

Fifthly :  A  telegraph  wire  from  Kazan, 
on  the  main  central  Russian  line,  through 
Georgia  and  Circassia  along  the  western 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  Teheran,  the 
capital  of  Persia  ;  thence  to  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  at  Bagdad ;  thence,  descending  along 
the  banks  of  that  historical  river  to  its 
mouth,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
there  to  be  connected  with  the  Oriental 
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telegraph  system  of  India  last  before  men¬ 
tioned. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  Russia  has  already  brought  all 
her  chief  inland  markets  and  mines,  as 
well  as  her  principal  ports  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  into  telegraphic  commu¬ 
nication  with  her  capital,  it  is  readily  per¬ 
ceived  that  by  offering  to  cooperate  with 
ns  in  giving  effect  to  Mr.  Collins’  design, 
Russia  actually  invites  us  to  put  forth 
our  national  energy  from  every  point 
within  our  borders  where  industry  of  any 
kind  dwells,  and  especially  from  our 
Xorth western  and  Western  States,  and 
apply  that  energy  in  the  great  work  of 
renewing  and  restoring  the  long  languish¬ 
ing  civil  zatlon  of  the  regions  where  our 
race  first  impressed  its  dominion  upon  the 
globe  appointed  for  its  residence.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  It  can  not  be  necessary  to  say  that 
such  efforts  belong  to  the  class  of  hu¬ 
man  labors  which  are  pronounced  to  be 
doubly  blessed,  because  they  bless  equally 
those  who  are  subjects  and  those  who 
are  the  performers  of  them.  It  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  overestimate  the  direct  effect 
of  this  new  application  of  the  national 
energy  in  producing  a  rapid  and  yet-  per¬ 
manent  development  of  the  agricultural, 
forest,  mineral,  and  marine  resources  of 
the  United  States.  Nor  is  it  any  more 
practicable  to  assign  limits  to  the  increase 
of  national  influence,  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  result  from  the  new » facilities  we 
should  acquire  in  that  manner  for  extend¬ 
ing  throughout  the  world  American  ideas 
and  principles  of  public  and  private 
economy,  politics,  morals,  philosophy,  and 
religion. 

In  attempting  to  make  such  estimates, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
telegraph  wire  is  as  yet  a  newly  invent¬ 
ed  instrument,  timidly  employed  and 
clumsily  handled,  with  a  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  fullness  of  the  power 
that  resides  in  it.  It  costs  us  now  one 
half  a  mill  per  mile  to  speak  a  single  word 
through  the  cheapest  telegraph  wire  of 
any  considerable  length.  This  is  vastly 
more  costly  than  the  average  transmission 
of  messages  in  writing  by  employing  the 
steam-engine,  either  on  land  or  on  water. 
This  great  expense  of  telegraphic  commu¬ 
nication  is  due,  however,  not  at  all  to  any 
inseparable  quality  of  the  telegraphic  ma¬ 
chine,  for  that  machine  is  easily  construct¬ 
ed  of  very  simple  and  cheap  materials. 
The  expensiveness  is  due  to  two  transient 
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conditions  of  the  telegraph  system — first, 
the  charges  now  justly  imposed  upon  it  for 
rewarding  the  inventor ;  secondly,  the 
fact  that,  as  yet,  fixed  habits  of  commu¬ 
nication  in  ancient  forms  prevent  frequent 
resort  to  the  new  mode  of  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  customary  investments  of  capital 
which  are  sufficiently  remunerative,  cause 
it  to  be  sparingly  applied  to  the  perfection 
of  the  new  system.  When  these  merely 
ephemeral  embarrassments  of  the  magnet¬ 
ic  telegraph  shall  be  removed,  the  magnet¬ 
ized  wire  will  become,  for  the  purposes  of 
social,  commercial,  and  political  communi¬ 
cation,  as  practical  as,  by  reason  of  its  adop¬ 
tion,  it  is  effective. 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  question 
whether  the  enterprise  deserves  the  pa¬ 
tronage  Mr.  Collins  solicits  for  it.  Through¬ 
out  the  remarks  which  I  have  thus  far 
submitted,  I  have  not  without  design  call¬ 
ed  it  Mr.  Collins’  enterprise.  It  is  truly 
his,  because  it  w’as  he  alone  who  conceiv¬ 
ed  and  projected  it,  and  who  has  clothed 
it  with  the  substantial  form  which  en¬ 
ables  the  three  great  states,  whose  con¬ 
certed  action  he  solicits,  to  cause  it  to  be 
put  in  operation.  But,  in  another  sense, 
it  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  an  enterprise 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
During  alt  the  time  that  Mr.  Collins  has 
been  engaged  in  maturing  and  deA’eloping 
it,  and  presenting  it  to  the  consideration 
of  Russia  and  Great  Hrit.ain,  he  has  been 
acting  under  the  instruction  and  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Department  of  State, 
and  a  knowledge  of  that  fact  has  not  been 
withheld  from  Congress. 

What  3Ir.  Collins  asks  of  Congress,  is 
the  grant  of  a  right  of  way  across  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands,  with  the  right  to  take  therefrom 
materials  necessary  for  constructing  the 
line  ;  the  use  of  a  national  vessel,  suitably 
officered  and  equipped,  to  make  surveys 
and  soundings  along  the  North  Pacific 
coast,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  aid  in  prosecuting  the 
work ;  and,  finally,  a  stipulated  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  government  use  of  the  line, 
when  it  shall  be  constructed.  If  the  views 
I  have  submitted  are  just,  this  demand 
for  patronage  is  neither  unnecessary  nor 
unreasonable.  We  could  not  withhold  it 
without  showing  a  want  of  appreciation 
of  the  liberality  and  friendship  which  have 
been  manifested  toward  the  United  States 
by  Russia  and  Great  Britain  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  they  have  adopted  toward  the 
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same  enterprise.  I  do  not  know  any  one 
object  lying  within  the  scope  of  our  for¬ 
eign  relations  more  directly  important 
than  the  preservation  of  peace  and  friend¬ 
ship  with  those  two  great  and  enlighten¬ 
ed  Powers.  Nor  can  I  conceive  of  any 
one  measure  of  national  policy  that  would 
more  effectively  tend  to  secure  that  great 
object  than  the  construction  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  inter-continental  telegraph. 

I  forbear  to  urge  the  project  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  proposed  line  across  the 
Atlantic  from  Cape  Clear  to  Cape  Race, 
which,  notwithstanding  p.ast  difficulties,  I 
yet  hope  to  see  speedily  completed.  The 


two  lines  would  naturally  aid  and  strength¬ 
en  each  other.  If  they  should  even  come 
into  competition,  it  would  be  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  world  to  have  the  use  of 
both  than  the  use  of  only  one  of  them. 
One  might  be  expected  to  operate  when 
the  other  should  be  accidentally  suspended. 
Nor  can  it  be  reasonably  doubted  that  the 
great  interests  of  human  society  will,  at  a 
very  early  period,  require  more  than  one, 
and  more  than  even  two  trans-oceanic 
world-encircling  telegraphs. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obe¬ 
dient  servant, 

William  II.  Seward. 


From  the  Edinburgh  Rerlew.  * 

KIRK’S  CHARLES  THE  BOLD. 

[Concluded  from  page  358.]  ^ 


The  king  had  one  advantage  over  the 
duke  in  the  possession  of  a  standing  army, 
which  tvas  ever  ready  to  take  the  field, 
while  the  ponderous  feudal  levies  of 
Flanders  and  Burgundy  w’ere  always  a 
long  time  in  assembling.  Of  this  superi¬ 
ority  he  made  use  in  reconquering  Nor¬ 
mandy  for  the  second  time,  W'hile  the 
Burgundian  forces  were  being  slowly  , 
amassed  at  Peronne.  Francis  of  Brit 
tany,  with  his  usual  vacillation,  was  so 
impressed  by  this  display  of  activity,  that, 
persuaded  by  the  Sire  de  Lescun,  whose 
talents  as  an  intriguer  had  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  king  and  bought  over  at  con¬ 
siderable  sacrifice,  he  entered  into  treaty 
with  Louis,  renounced  all  other  alliance, 
and  submitted  the  matter  of  the  apanage 
of  “  Monsieur  Charles”  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Duke  of  Calabria  and  another. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  so  enraged 
at  the  news  of  this  treaty  that  he  threaten¬ 
ed  to  hang  the  herald  who  brought  him  the 
intelligence.  Louis  had  so  managed  as  to 
leave  Charles  alone  to  make  head  against 
all  the  forces  of  the  crown,  which  under 
Dammartin  came  to  confront  him  at  Pe¬ 
ronne.  Had  he  possessed  any  capacity 
for  prompt  and  vigorous  action,  he  would 


undoubtedly  have  taken  the  offensive. 
His  forces  w’ere  superior  to  those  of  Char¬ 
les.  Behind  and  aronnd  him  he  had  a 
well-affected  country,  the  towns  of  which 
had  show’n  great  readiness  to  make  sacri¬ 
fices  in  his  behalf ;  while  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  unpopular  w’ith  all  classes  of 
his  subjects,  had  in  his  rear  a  country 
only  loyal  under  the  restraint  of  fear, 
pow’erful  cities  ready  to  break  into  revolt 
at  the  slightest  encouragement,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Liege,  once  more  on  the  point  of 
insurrection.  Louis  might  probably  on 
this  occasion,  by  prompt  and  bold  meas¬ 
ures,  have  overwhelmed  the  duke  and 
added  Flanders  to  the  French  crown  for 
ever ;  but  his  love  of  negotiation  was  so 
great  that,  while  a  chance  for  it  remained, 
he  never  could  be  persuaded  to  run  the 
risk  of  a  battle  ;  and  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion  it  was  very  nearly  his  complete 
ruin.  Trusting  to  a  safe-conduct  written 
by  the  hand  of  Charles  himself,  and  at¬ 
tested  by  his  chief  nobility,  he  ventured 
to  place  himself  within  the  walls  of  Pe¬ 
ronne,  in  order  himself  to  negotiate  a 
eace.  Many  reasons  conspired  to  make 
im  take  this  step  :  his  ancient  familiarity 
with  the  duke,  his  belief  in  Charles’s 
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knightly  word,  his  trust  iu  his  own  pow¬ 
ers  of  diploraacy,  his  fear  of  an  English 
invasion,  and  his  intense  desire  to  work 
out  his  schemes  in  peace ;  but  even  all 
these  reasons  will  doubtless  not  account  for 
so  perilous  a  step  in  such  an  age  of  treach¬ 
ery,  unless  we  consider  that  the  most  art¬ 
ful  of  men  are  sometimes,  when  their  in¬ 
terests  require  it,  the  most  credulous  and 
confiding.  Louis  remembered  the  inter¬ 
view  after  the  battle  of  Montlhery,  when 
Charles  unwittingly,  in  company  with  him¬ 
self,  walked  within  the  French  lines,  and 
he  had  omitted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  He  doubtless  believed  that 
he  who  ha<l  pledged  his  written  word — 
tn  spite  of  any  accident  which  might 
arise — that  the  magnificent  chief  of  the 
order  of  the  Toison  (T  Or,  who  piqued 
himself  upon  being  the  real  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  feudalism  and  chivalry  of  old 
times,  one  of  whose  first  duties  was  to 
respect  the  person  of  the  seigneur,  and 
especially  of  royalty,  would  not  be  less 
observant  of  good  faith.  Neither  can  we 
imagine  that  Louis  was  so  simple  as  to 
leave  the  condition  of  Li6ge  out  of  the 
question  when  he  made  the  venture,  or 
that  the  duke  w.as  really  impelled  by 
anger  at  its  outbreak  to  violate  his  prom¬ 
ise.  Louis  and  Charles  both  were  aware 
that  the  people  of  Liege  had  been  again 
in  open  revolt  for  a  month  before  the  in¬ 
terview  was  proposed,  and  that  an  out¬ 
break  of  the  kind  which  did  happen  might 
bo  expected  from  day  to  day ;  and  a  sim¬ 
ple  comparison  of  dates  proves  sufficiently 
that  the  anger  of  the  duke  w’as,  if  not  al¬ 
together  simulated,  yet  created  by  a  will¬ 
ing  self-deception,  for  there  was  plenty 
of  time  for  intelligence  to  arrive  from 
Li6ge,  to  correct  the  false  report  (which, 
might,  after  all,  have  been  an  invention) 
of  the  murder  of  the  bishop,  before  he 
constrained  Louis  to  sign  the  treaty  of 
Peronne.*  The  account  of  the  disturbed 
and  sleepless  nights  of  Charles,  and  the 
terrible  conflict  tliat  was  going  on  within 
him  can  not  be  read  in  Comines  without 
believing  that  bo  was  meditating  still 
worse  treachery  than  that  of  which  he 
was  guilty.  lie  spared  the  king  his  life 
at  the  last ;  but  while  he  did  so,  ne  imag¬ 
ined  he  had  hit  upon  a  course  which  would 
annihilate  his  influence,  by  making  him 

*  The  treaty  of  P4ronne  was  signed  on  the 
14th  of  October ;  the  outbreak  of  Liege  happened 
on  the  night  of  the  8th  and  9th. 


the  most  contemptible  among  sovereigns 
— that  of  being  present  in  person  under 
the  banners  of  Burgundy,  while  execut¬ 
ing  himself  the  sacrifice  which  his  perfidy 
and  his  impotence  had  brought  upon  those 
who  had  trusted  him. 

For  now,  as  before,  all  the  evil  conse¬ 
quences,  both  of  the  king's  perfidy  and  of 
this  unfortunate  stroke  of  policy,  fell  with¬ 
out  delay  on  the.unhappy  people  of  Liege. 
The  unfortunate  town  still  continued  in  the 
lowest  state  of  prostration  and  despair. 
Many  thousands  of  its  former  inhabitants 
were  living  as  outcasts  and  as  mere  sav¬ 
ages  in  the  wilds  of  the  Ardennes.  Ilum- 
bercourt,the  Burgundian  officer,  left  tliere, 
governed  the  town  in  the  ruthless  spirit 
of  his  master,  with  confiscations  of  the 
property  of  the  fugitives,  with  incessant 
executions  and  imprisonments.  The  streets 
were  comparatively  deserted  and  the 
churches  empty  and  ruined  —  the  very 
women  were  stripjKjd  of  their  personal  or¬ 
naments  to  pay  the  installments  of  the 
enormous  fine  imjiosed  on  the  city  as  they 
became  due.  When  the  news  arrived 
that  the  King  of  France  ha^  taken  the 
field  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
exiles  ventured  to  return  to  the  city.  The 
unhappy  outcasts  entered  crying,  “  Vive 
I  le  Jloi,"  armed  with  clubs,  sticks,  and 
I  stones,  with  naked  bodies  and  unshorn, 

I  matted  hair.  Any  fate,  they  said,  were 
!  better  at  home  than  to  live  like  beasts  of 
i  prey  in  the  woods.  The  legate  was  seized 
I  with  compassion  for  the  wretched  people, 
i  and  departed  to  seek  their  bishop,  to  bring 
i  him  back  and  endeavor  to  establish  order 
once  more  in  the  city.  He  had  partly 
succeeded,  and  was  on  his  way  back, 
w’hen  the  bishop  fell  in  with  Humbercourt, 
who  easily  persuaded  him  again  to  rely 
on  the  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
alone  for  protection,  and  the  bishop  fixed 
I  his  residence  with  Humbercourt  at  Tou- 
gres.  This  news  aroused  desperation  once 
more  in  the  hearts  of  the  Liegois  :  there 
was  to  bo  no  end  to  their  miseries ;  even 
the  intervention  of  the  pope  was  to  avail 
them  nothing.  Under  the  frenzied  ex¬ 
citement  of  popular  feeling  it  was  resolv¬ 
ed  to  make  an  attack  on  Tongres,  to 
take  possession  of  the  bishop  and  bring 
him  back  to  Liege  to  carry  out  the  plan 
of  the  legate.  The  night  attack  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  A  few  of  the  bishop’s  attendants 
were  cut  down,  but  the  bishop  himself 
w’as  treated  with  all  respect.  Humber¬ 
court  was  treated  with  the  courtesies  of 
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war,  and  even  supplied  with  an  opportu- 1 
nity  to  escape.  These  occurrences  took 
place  the  very  night  of  the  king’s  arrival 
at  Peronne,  and  they  afforded  the  duke  | 
a  prete.\t  for  violating  the  safe-conduct ' 
which  he  had  granted.  ' 

Nothing  now  but  a  destruction  of 
Liege  even  more  ferocious  than  that  ofj 
Dinant,  would  satisfy  the  duke,  and  he  ' 
determined  that  Louis  should  appear  by  | 
his  side  as  his  accomplice  in  the  deed. 
The  king  made  some  slight  effort  to  es¬ 
cape  from  this  humiliation.  But  he  found 
he  was  approaching  the  brink  of  ruin, 
and  accordingly  entered  into  his  part  and 
played  it  out  with  a  ^ayety  of  manner  i 
which  must  have  cost  him  a  fearful  strug¬ 
gle  to  assume.  There  may  have  existed  , 
princes  who  would  have  accepted  life  at 
the  price  of  this  frightful  humiliation, 
but  we  doubt  if  any  ever  lived  beside  | 
Louis,  who  could  have  appeared  in  so  ; 
shameful  a  character,  and  not  only  have 
concealed  all  show  of  mortification,  but 
appeared  as  if  he  took  a  real  pleasure  in 
it  up  to  the  very  last.*  The  king,  with 
three  hundred  archers  of  his  Scottish 
guard,  and  W’earing  the  cross  of  Saint 
Andrew,  marched  with  the  duke  and  his 
forces,  amounting  to  forty  thousand  men, 
against  Liege.  The  city,  with  its  walls 
thrown  down  on  every  side,  had  little 
chance  of  escape  against  such  an  arma¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless,  it  made  a  valLant 
but  hopeless  resistance,  which  gave  time 
for  all  the  weak  and  infirm,  and  great  part 
of  the  women,  and  such  as  had  no  wish 
for  fighting,  to  escape  with  what  they 
could  save  to  the  woods.  The  duke, 
moreover,  and  his  forced  ally,  nearly  paid 
with  their  lives  for  the  fate  they  were 
bringing  upon  the  city.  Six  hundred 
mountaineers  of  Franchemont  resolved 
to  penetrate  by  night,  by  a  circuitous  and 
precipitous  path,  into  the  quarter  of  the 
camp  where  the  princes  were  lodged,  and 
to  kill  them  or  die  in  the  struggle.  They 
failed  by  a  few  moments,  which  gave 
time  for  the  guards,  who  were  asleep,  to 
rush  to  the  spot.  This  brave  body  were 
slain  nearly  to  a  man,  after  having  com¬ 
mitted  slaughter  on  their  enemies  and  | 
done  a  deed  equal  in  patriotism  and  dar¬ 
ing  to  any  in  antiquity. 

Charles,  enraged  at  so  audacious  an  at¬ 
tempt,  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  as- 

•  Ilia  fovorite  maxim  was,  Quand  orgueil  che- 
vauche  devarit,  honlt  et  dommage  suiverU  de  pres. 


sault.  The  king  advised  him  to  wait  a 
little  longer,  but  the  duke  contemptuously 
rejected  his  advice  in  full  council,  and 
said  :  “  If  the  king  is  afraid,  let  him  go 
to  Namur.”  Louis  then  threw  himself 
with  passion  into  his  part.  While  the 
Liegois  whom  he  hired  to  instigate  re- 
Volt  wore  the  white  cross  of  P’rance,  he 
advanced  against  them  wearing  the  Cross 
of  Burgundy  ;  to  their  cries  of  “  Vive 
I’yance,'*'  he  replied  “  Vive  Bourgogne^ 
The  army  entered  the  town  —  hanners 
displayed,  trumpets  sounding  to  the  cries 
of  Ville  gaignie.  When  it  was  clear  no 
further  re.sistance  was  to  be  apprehended, 
the  town  was  parceled  out  among  the 
troops  for  plunder  and  massacre.  3Iany 
of  the  inhabitants  had  escaped,  but  a 
large  portion  still  remained  ;  most  of  them 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  churches  —  of 
which  Liege  possessed  four  hundred — 
which  for  wealth  and  beauty,  as  well  as  in 
number,  equaled  those  of  Home.  It  was 
Sunday,  and  the  rites  of  the  church  were 
still  proceeding,  when  the  work  of  spoli¬ 
ation  commenced.  But  no  asylum  was 
sacred  in  the  infernal  tumult  which  en¬ 
sued.  The  duke  by  his  person.al  efforts 
reserved  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Lambert, 
ut  all  the  others  were  stripjied  of  orna¬ 
ments,  images,  reliquaries,  every  thing 
that  could  be  removed.  The  consecrated 
chalice  w’as  snatched  out  of  the  priest’s 
hands.  The  convents  were  forced,  the 
nuns  violated  and  slain.  Neither  age, 
nor  sex,  nor  condition  met  with  mercy 
except  upon  hope  of  ransom.  The  king, 
amid  the  horrible  uproar  of  the  place, 
dined  joyously,  as  though  it  w’ere  a  fes¬ 
tival,  praising  the  good  fortune  and  valor 
of  the  duke  beyond  measure.  dis- 

ner''  says  Comines,  “  le  diet  due  et  luy  se 
veireut  en  grant  ehihe/  et  si  le  Hoy  avoit 
lout  fort  ses  oeuvres  en  derriere,  encores  le 
loua  il  mieulx  en  sa  prisence  et  y  prenoit 
le  diet  due  plaisir.'^ 

The  king  kept  up  this  atrocious  farce 
to  the  very  last.  When  consulted  by  the 
duke  as  to  what  should  now  be  done 
with  the  city,  he  smiled  and  told  a  tale  in 
the  manner  of  an  Oriental  apalogue, 
which  suggested  absolute  destruction. 
He  appeared  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  go. 
Two  or  three  days  after  the  capture  lie 
began,  nevertheless,  to  sound  the  duke, 
by  means  of  friends,  about  his  departure ; 
then  spoke  himself,  “  en  saige  sortef  Com¬ 
ines  says :  “  If  bis  fair  cousin  had  any  more 
need  of  him,  not  to  spare  him ;  but  if 
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nothing  more  remained  to  be  done,  he 
was  desirous  of  going  to  Paris  and  get¬ 
ting  their  treaty  registered  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment.”  He  hoped  to  pass  the  next  sum¬ 
mer  with  him  in  Burgundy— 
honiu  chiere.  At  last  the  duke  agreed  to 
let  him  go — tousjours  ung  petit  murmur- 
,ant — caused  the  treaty,  however,  to  be  ' 
read  before  him  ;  asked  him  if  he  repent¬ 
ed  of  any  thing ;  and  then,  perhaps  with 
some  qualms  of  conscience,  made  slight 
excuses  for  having  brought  him  there. 
The  king,  nevertheless,  ratitied  the  treaty 
of  Peronne,  to  which  he  had  been  obliged 
to  swear  upon  the  true  cross  of  St.  Laud, 
the  object  of  his  most  superstitious  vene- 
nation.  But  his  address  was  shown  at  the 
moment  of  parting.  The  great  difficulty 
had  been  in  settling  the  apanage  for  his 
brother  Charles,  which  was  always  in  the 
hands  of  the  princes  a  pretext  for  a  league 
against  the  king.  The  duke  had  con¬ 
sented  to  let  Champagne  be  substituted 
for  Normandy.  But  the  king  saw  the 
immense  advantage  w’hich  his  rival  would 
derive  from  having  the  large  open  terri¬ 
tory  interposed  betw’een  Flanders  and 
Burgundy  proper  in  his  power  through 
his  intluence  over  his  weak-minded  broth¬ 
er,  and  thus  enabling  him  to  overlap  all 
the  north  and  h.alf  the  west  of  France. 
Therefore  at  parting,  after  the  duke  had 
conveyed  him  back  half  a  league,  the 
king  said  suddenly  :  “  If  perchance  my 

brother,  who  is  in  Brittany,  should  not  be 
content  with  the  settlement  which  I  make 
for  him,  for  love  of  you,  what  shall  I  do  ?” 
The  duke  replied  hastily  :  “  Do  what  will 
content  him.  I  leave  the  matter  to  be 
settled  between  you.”  These  were  pre¬ 
cious  words,  which  Louis  carefully  treas¬ 
ured  up ;  they  released  him  from  the  ter¬ 
rible  penalties  which  ensued  from  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  an  oath  sworn  on  the  cross  of  St. 
Laud,  if  he  did  not  give  Champagne  to 
his  brother.  He  then  went  hastily  on  his 
way,  wondering  to  find  himself  safe,  and 
When  he  reached  the  border  of  his  own 
domains  dismounted,  and  pressed  his  lips 
to  the  soil,  devoutly  thanking  God  for  de¬ 
liverance  from  so  great  a  peril. 

The  vengeance  of  the  duke  remained 
to  be  completed,  which  ivas  as  terrible  as 
the  destruction  of  a  city  as  large  and  as 
rich  as  Florence  or  Milan  could  make  it: 
with  the  exception  of  the  churches  and 
about  three  hundred  houses,  the  whole 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  execu¬ 
tions,  drownings,  and  massacres  extended 
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over  months.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  number  of  the  slain ;  Charles  would 
have  effaced  the  very  sign  of  its  existence 
from  the  earth,  and  this  he  would  have 
effected  but  for  the  churches,  which  ho 
dared  not  utterly  destroy  ;  beneath  their 
walls  the  w’retched  inhabitants  again,  in 
the  course  of  time,  found  refuge,  and  the 
city  was  beginning  to  rise  again  out  of  its 
ashes  when  retribution  overtook  their  fe¬ 
rocious  destroyer.  After  leaving  orders 
for  the  ruin  of  Liege,  he  proceeded  to  ex¬ 
ecute  his  w'rath  with  fire  and  sword  upon 
the  surrounding  country.  Wherever  he 
turned  he  left  ashes,  ruin,  and  havoc  be¬ 
hind  him.  lie  devastated  Franchemont, 
hunted  unhappy  fugitives  like  wild  beasts 
through  the  forests,  burnt  villages,  farms, 
mills,  and  all  instrument’s  of  labor.  It 
w’as  now  November,  frost  had  set  in  with 
frightful  intensity,  and  thousands  escaped 
from  the  sword  and  fire  of  the  pursuer, 
only  to  perish  miserably  of  cold  and  hun¬ 
ger  in  the  snowy  recesses  and  forest- 
bound  caves  of  the  Ardennes.  Such  were 
the  deeds  by  W'hich  he  earned  for  himself 
the  title  of  Charles  the  Terrible. 

The  fate  of  Liege  spread  terror  through¬ 
out  the  cities  of  Flanders,  and  soon  after- 
w’ard  a  deputation  from  Ghent  waited 
upon  the  duke  in  his  palace  at  Brussels, 
to  know  what  judgment  he  was  pleased  to 
pass  upon  them  for  their  riotous  conduct 
at  the  “  Joyous  Entry.”  Hitherto  their 
supplications  and  excuses  had  remained 
without  reply.  The  duke,  after  making 
the  burghers  wait  in  the  deep  snow  in  the 
court  yard  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  caused 
them  to  be  admitted.  They  advanced  to 
the  dais,  where  Charles  sate  in  all  the 
state  of  Burgundy,  surrounded  by  princes, 
nobles,  ambassadors,  and  the  knights  of 
the  Toison  (V  Or.  They  laid  the  banners 
of  their  guilds  on  the  floor,  and  kneeling, 
simultaneously  asked  for  “  mercy.”  The 
duke’s  mercy  was  the  annulment  of  their 
charter  granted  by  Philip  the  Fair  in 
1301,  which  his  chancellor  slit  before  them 
with  a  knife,  and  the  abrogation  of  all  the 
concessions  which  he  h.ad  made  at  the  joy¬ 
ous  entry.  At  the  same  time  a  new  line 
of  policy  now  distinctly  presented  itself 
to  his  ambitious  mind.  Among  the  am¬ 
bassadors  who  were  present  at  his  court 
at  Brussels  was  one  from  George  Podie- 
brad.  King  of  Bohemia,  the  ablest  of  the 
German  electoral  princes,  with  an  ofler 
to  promote  the  election  of  Charles  to  tlie 
dignity  of  “  King  of  the  Romans.”  The 
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fame  of  his  wealth  and  power  filled  Eu- 1 
rope,  of  which  still  more  convincing  tes- ' 
timony  is  oftered  by  the  advances  of  Sig- 1 
isniund,  Duke  of  Austria,  who  had  just  | 
been  obliged  to  conclude  a  disadvantage¬ 
ous  peace  with  his  hereditary  enemies 
the  Swiss,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to 
jay  them  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  the 
lope  of  securing  the  perm.anent  assistance 
of  so  powerful  a  champion  as  Charles 
against  his  neighbors,  Sigismund  came  to 
an  agreement  to  mortgage  the  possession 
of  Alsace  to  Charles — the  commencement 
of  a  connection  and  of  dreams  of  ambi¬ 
tion  w’hich  lured  the  impetuous  prince  to 
his  destruction. 

Four  years,  however,  intervened  before 
he  became  convinced  that  his  schemes  of 
aggrandizement  might  be  more  easily 
realized  through  Germany  than  by  direct 
attempts  to  undermine  the  monarchy  of 
France.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt 
to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  intrigue 
and  diplomacy  which  runs  through  this 
period — in  which  the  threads  of  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  France  and  England  find  them¬ 
selves  strangely  intermingled.  This  por¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Kirk’s  narrative  is  perhaps  the  i 
most  satisfactory  in  his  volumes,  and  he  ' 
has  been  enabled  to  recover  from  ob¬ 
scurity  some  of  the  hidden  features  of- 
this  little  understood  period  of  English 
history — filled  up  with  the  wars  ot  the 
Roses — by  viewing  it  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  the  French  and  the  Burgundian 
chroniclers.  That  the  intrigues  and  fac¬ 
tions  of  France  and  England  should  be 
thus  mixed  together  was  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  past  history  and  present 
condition  of  the  two  countries.  The 
House  of  Lancaster  had  secured  the  al¬ 
legiance  of  the  nation  to  the  sovereignly 
which  it  had  usurped  by  the  superior  { 
abilities  of  its  first  two  monarchs  and  the  ! 
brilliant  achievements  with  which  the  pop- 1 
nlar  craving  for  French  conquest  had  been  1 
satisfied.  The  fortunes  of  that  house  had 
fallen  with  the  decay  of  the  English  do¬ 
minion  in  France ;  and  the  young  mon¬ 
arch  of  York  who  thrust  the  imbecile 
Henry  from  the  throne,  saw  that  the  sur¬ 
est  road  to  English  popularity  w'ould  be 
W  opening  again  the  career  of  victory  in 
France,  lie  was  naturally,  therefore,  the 
enemy  of  Louis,  whom  he  treated  as  a 
usurper,  and  who  had  endeavored  in  vain 
to  enter  into  relations  with  him.  The 
commercial  interests  of  Flanders  and  of 
England  being  closely  interwoven,  and  the 


object  of  enmity  of  Edward  and  the  duke 
being  identical,  it  was  hardly  possible  but 
that  the  latter,  in  spite  of  his  Lancastrian 
descent,  should  be  drawn  into  alliance 
with  the  English  reigning  monarch.  Simi¬ 
larly,  when  Warwick  broke  away  in  dis¬ 
gust  from  the  king  whom  he  had  made, 
and  began  with  his  powerful  arm  and  in¬ 
triguing  brain  to  pull  to  pieces  the  fabric 
he  had  set  up,  Louis,  on  his  side,  rushed 
’  eagerly  to  his  assistance,  with  the  hope  of 
establishing  any  other  dynasty  than  that 
'  of  York,  and  thus  preventing  England 
and  Burgundy 'from  being  again  united  in 
arms  for  the  conquest  of  France.  Thus 
Warwick  and  Edward  were  by  turns 
fugitives,  the  one  in  France,  the  other  in 
Flanders,  and  the  revenues  of  both  coun- 
I  tries  M’ere  strained  to  supply  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  contending  parlies.  No  brain, 
possibly,  but  that  of  Louis  could  have 
conceived,  and  no  art  but  his  have  brought 
about,  the  unnatural  alliance  of  Warwick, 

I  steeped  in  the  blood  of  the  Lancastrians, 

'  with  the  high-souled  ^Margaret  and  her 
unhappy  son.  It  was  he  who  prepared 
the  short-lived  triumph  of  the  Red  liose, 
and  caused  again  for  a  few  moments  the 

fjale  and  aged  figure  of  Henry  to  appear 
ike  a  ghost  upon  the  throne ;  and  when 
the  star  of  the  great  earl  set  for  ever  at 
Barnet,  and  the  last  branch  of  the  White 
Rose  was  cut  down  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Tewkesbury,  none  sorrowed  more  than 
Louis,  or  felt  more  exultation  than  Charles 
of  Burgundy. 

The  battle  of  Tewkesbury  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  French  king,  and  his  position 
then  became  extremely  critical ;  but  it 
was  the  last  great  reverse  which  he  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  from  that  lime  his  furtune 
was  ever  on  the  aseendant.  The  lowest 
point,  however,  of  his  career  w’as  Peronne ; 
and  even  in  the  two  years  which  inter¬ 
vened  between  that  period  and  the  battle 
of  Tewkesbury,  he  had  contrived  to  recov¬ 
er  a  great  deal  of  lost  ground.  W ailing  pa¬ 
tiently  at  first  for  the  memory  of  his  hu¬ 
miliation  to  fade  away,  he  took  advantage 
of  the  parting  words  of  the  duke  to  in¬ 
duce  his  weak-minded  and  unstable  broth¬ 
er  to  accept  the  apanage  of  Guienne  in 
lieu  of  Champagne,  and  by  adroit  man¬ 
agement  he  had  completely  for  a  time  re¬ 
covered  his  confidence  and  affection.  By 
similar  treatment  he  likewise  detached  the 
duke  of  Brittany  from  the  League.  He 
called  together  at  Tours  an  assembly  of 
notables,  who  declared  the  treaty  of  Pe- 
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ronne  to  have  been  extorted  by  treason 
and  violence  and  to  be  of  no  effect ;  and 
the  parliament  sent  a  sumtuons  to  the 
duke  by  an  usher  to  appear  to  answer 
the  charge  of  Use  mqjeste.  By  these  and 
other  measures  he  completely  isolated 
Charles,  and  w’hile  he  M’as  still  in  the  full 
flow  of  exultation  at  the  news  of  War¬ 
wick's  successful  invasion,  he  had  once 
more  got  possession  of  the  coveted  towms 
of  the  Sofnrae,  which  he  had  lost  by  the 
treaty  of  Conflans,  but  which  he  never 
again  ceased  to  hold.  Then  came  a  coun¬ 
ter  -  tide  of  ill  -  success  :  the  Lancastrian 
cause  was  lost ;  his  fickle-minded  brother 
was  again  lured  over  to  the  side  of  his 
enemies ;  the  Duke  of  Brittany  followed 
him;  the  Armagnacs  and  the  Foix,  and 
the  nobles  of  the  south  of  France,  all 
once  more  joined  Charles  of  Burgundy 
in  a  solid  league  against  Louis,  who  fur 
the  last  time  stood  alone  against  his  vas¬ 
sals  arming  and  in  arms.  The  belief  was 
now  universal  that  he  was  on  the  brink  of 
ruin.  Ilis  owm  sister,  the  Duchess  of 
Savoy,  deserted  him  and  sought  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  rival.  Nicholas,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  who  w’as  affianced  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  broke  off  the  engagement  and  joined 
the  throng  of  suitors  for  the  hand  of  the 
heiress  of  Burgundy  ;  while  foreign  pow¬ 
ers  took  occasion  to  show  the  slight  value 
they  put  upon  the  friendship  of  the  French 
monarch.  The  confederates  once  more 
employed  the  hypocritical  pretence  of  the 
Public  Weal — a  pretence  which  Charles, 
however,  now  disdained  to  employ.  “  Do 
you  think,”  he  said  to  Comines,  then  his 
chamberlain,  “that  if  I  lead  my  army  into 
France^  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the 
kingdom  ?  ”  Coraines  smiled  in  reply,  and 
he  added  sarcastically,  “  I  love  France  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  imagine ;  for  instead  of  one 
king  I  would  give  them  six.”  The  leaguers 
boasted  that  “  English,  Burgundians,  Bre¬ 
tons,  would  all  now  hunt  down  the  fox  ; 
and  that  they  would  put  so  many  dogs  on 
his  track  that  he  could  not  possibly  es¬ 
cape.”  Louis  in  his  extremity,  though 
hard  beset,  never  lost  heart,  and  redoubled 
his  activity ;  every  intrigue  which  his  fer¬ 
tile  and  ingenious  mind  could  suggest 
was  still  employed  to  divide  his  enemies. 
With  his  brother,  with  the  duke,  with 
one  and  all,  he  did  what  could  be  done  by 
negotiation ;  he  reenforced  his  army,  and, 
above  all,  he  issued  an  ordon^ance  pray¬ 
ing  S071  bon  populaire  that  henceforward 
in  every  town  when  the  bell  struck  mid- 
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day,  every  one  should  kneel  and  say  three 
Ave  Marias  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom 
— the  origin,  it  is  said,  of  the  Angelas, 
continued  in  every  Catholic  country  to 
the  present  day. 

Ills  negotiations  with  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  were  significant  of  the  times  and 
of  the  men.  A  truce  existed  between 
the  parties :  Louis  proposed  to  turn  it 
into  a  peace,  and  offered  to  give  up  the 
precious  towns  on  the  Somme,  if  the  duke 
would  abandon  his  allies,  the  Dukes  of 
Brittany  and  Guienne.  The  duke  agreed, 
but  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  princes 
to  tell  them  that  whatever  engagement 
he  entered  into  they  should  have  no  fear — 
it  was  but  a  trick  to  get  the  towns.  Thus 
during  the  whole  of  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1471  ensued  a  contest  of  diplomacy  be¬ 
tween  the  king  and  the  duke,  the  duke 
refusing  to  sign  the  treaty  or  to  perform 
any  of  the  remaining  articles  in  it  until 
the  towns  were  in  his  possession.  At 
la.st  he  gave  in,  and  agreed  to  sign  the 
treaty.  But  it  was  then  too  late :  the 
king  refused.  Ilis  brother,  who  had  been 
the  chief  pretext  of  the  revolt  of  his  re¬ 
bellious  vassals,  had  died  suddenly — a 

Eiece  of  good  fortune  so  opportune  that 
rouis  was  accused,  apparently  without 
reason,  of  having  had  him  poisoned. 
Charles,  furious  at  being  baulked  in  his 
game  of  duplicity,  threw  himself  headlong 
into  the  career  of  violence  which  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  name.  He  waged  war 
against  France:  such  a  war  as  he  had 
Avaged  against  Dinant  and  against  Liege 
— a  war  of  “  fire  and  blood,”  of  havoc 
and  extermination.  Bursting  through 
the  French  boundaries,  he  fell  first  upon 
Nesle,  a  small  and  defenseless  town. 
The  troops  on  entering  made  an  indis¬ 
criminate  massacre  of  all  whom  they  met 
— dragged  all  the  townfolk  they  could 
find  from  their  hiding-places  and  hanged 
them — took  the  archers,  lopped  off  their 
right  hands  at  the  wrist,  ana  let  them  go. 
The  churches,  as  usual,  being  the  chief 
places  of  refuge,  were  heaped  with  dead. 
The  duke  rode  into  the  principal  church 
without  dismounting  from  his  horse,  who 
stepped  in  blood  to  the  fetlocks,  and  as  he 
looked  on  the  scattered  bodies  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  he  crossed  himself 
and  said :  “  Saint  George !  here  is  a  fair 
sight !  I  see  I  have  good  butchers  with 
me !”  Plundering,  burning,  and  slaying 
on  every  side,  the  great  army  arrived  be¬ 
fore  Beauvais.  But  the  story  of  the 
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atrocities  of  Xesle  gave  courage  even  to  at  another  the  acquisition  of  the  imperial 
the  weakest,  and  an  heroic  defense  was  crown  of  Germany,  at  another,  apparent- 
made.  The  women  took  part  in  the  con-  ly,  the  resuscitation  of  the  ancient  king- 
flict ;  and  the  courage  of  one,  a  girl,  has  dom  of  the  Burgundian  Goths.  Such 
placed  her  name  next  on  the  list  of  French  visionary  aims  were  necessarily  confined 
heroines  to  that  of  Joan  of  Arc.  In  the  to  his  own  solitary  ruminations,  as  from 
first  assault,  unarmed,  she  wrested  the  time  to  time  he  withdrew  in  somber  ab- 
Burgundian  standard  from  the  hands  of  straction  from  the  splendid  and  public 
the  soldiers  who  had  planted  it  on  the  life  of  his  court,  and  shut  hiinself  up  in 
wall,  and  the  trophy  is  still  treasured  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  apartments.  For 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  the  town  she  assist-  what  glimpses  we  can  get  of  them,  we 
ed  to  defend.  must  trust  to  some  chance  document  re- 

After  some  days  of  siege,  the  duke,  covered  from  the  dusty  archives  of  Dijon 
who  disdained  to  invest  the  place  regu-  or  Brussels,  which  treasured  up  a  few 
larly,  hurled  his  troops  in  a  wild  assault  fleeting  words  from  his  lips,  or  to  such 
against  the  walls.  But  he  had  here  to  do  indications  of  his  policy  as  chroniclers 
with  no  unprotected  city  like  Dinant  or  who  were  not  in  his  confidence  can  aflbrd 
Liege.  The  assailants  were  driven  shame-  us.  He  has  been  styled,  extravagantly, 
fully  back  with  a  loss  of  twelve  hundred  the  Napoleon  of  the  middle  ages;  but 
killed  and  wounded.  The  town  was  reen-  little  real  similarity  can  be  found  between 
forced,  and  Dammartin,  with  the  king’s  them ;  his  blundering  and  doubtful  vic- 
troops,  began  maneuvering  on  his  flanks,  tory  at  Montlhery,  and  the  sack  of  de- 
After  raging  in  impotence  for  some  time  fenseless  towns,  being  the  only  success- 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  and  de-  ful  military  achievements  of  his  wild  ca- 
claring  “that  it  was  e.asy  to  have  taken  reer.  Yet  he  possessed  some  of  the  vir- 
the  town  had  he  chosen,  but  that  he  tues  as  well  as  all  the  vices  of  a  con- 
wanted  to  join  his  brother  of  Brittany,”  queror :  he  was  chaste,  temperate,  and 
he  retired  in  the  night,  “  (xnis  trompettea,’’'  indefatigably  industrious  both  in  the  cab- 
and  took  his  way  across  Normandy,  plun-  inet  and  in  the  field,  although  he  w’as 
dering  and  burning  every  defenseless  place  merciless,  unscrupulous,  and  inexorable — 
on  his  route.  He  effected  nothing,  how-  qualities  which  marked  him  out  to  be  the 
ever,  bj'  this  ruthless  campaign.  Louis,  scourge  of  humanity  without  any  of  the 
with  his  usual  skill,  partly  by  pressure  compensating  advantages  with  which  suo- 
and  partly  by  cajolery,  had  drawn  off*  the  cesstul  conquest  is  sometimes  attended. 
Duke  of  Brittany,  and  induced  him  to  The  later  chapters  of  Mr.  Kirk’s  vol- 
enter  into  a  separate  accommodation,  umes  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  por- 
Charles  then  signed  a  truce  which,  tion  of  his  work  which  we  have  now 
though  terminable  for  a  year,  was  re-  traversed :  he  has  yielded  too  much  to 
newed  from  time  to  time ;  and  there  the  temptation  of  appearing  as  an  apolo- 
w’ere  no  more  direct  hostilities  between  gist,  and  the  ambition  of  attftnpting  to 
the  king  and  his  formidable  vassal.  Louis  reverse  one  of  the  most  unanimous  judg- 
who  was  well  instructed  of  the  schemes  ments  of  history  has  operated  unfavorably, 
and  complications  into  which  the  duke’s  not  onl^  on  the  spirit,  but  also  on  the 
insatiable  ambition  was  now  drawing  him  composition  of  his  history.  Unseasonable 
on  the  side  of  Germany,  joyfully  yielded  political  disquisitions,  loose  in  argument 
liim  every  opportunity  of  turning  his  fu-  and  unsound  and  unphilosophic  in  appli- 
rious  force  in  another  direction  ;  and  the  cations  of  fact,  break  the  course  of  events  ; 
ungovernable  violence  and  imperious  ob-  while  he  has  destroyed  the  impression 
stinacy  of  the  feudal  chieftain,  free  from  which  should  be  conveyed  of  the  head- 
all  obstacles  on  the  side  of  France,  rushed  long  violence  and  restless  aggressions  of 
onward  up  the  valley  of  the  Bhone  to  Charles,  and  of  the  panics  and  apprehen- 
dash  itself  to  pieces  finally  against  the  sions  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  which  were 
granite  buttresses  of  the  Alps.  their  consequences,  by  a  straggling 

Charles  was  now  in  fact  under  the  fas-  method  of  narration  which  fails  to  show 
cination  of  dreams  of  empire  which  lured  occurrences  in  their  close  and  natural  se- 
him  to  his  end.  Of  their  precise  nature  quence.  The  chief  cause  of  the  duke’s 
at  various  times,  in  absence  of  evidence,  wild  career  and  ultimate  ruin  was  his 
we  are  left  much  to  conjecture.  At  one  anomalous  position,  and  the  anachronism, 
time  he  meditated  a  kingdom  of  the  Rhine,  I  so  to  speak,  of  his  very  existence.  Charles 
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inherited  enormous  power,  whilst  the  du- 1 
ties  attached  to  it  were  so  multitudinous, 
60  heterogeneous,  and  in  many  cases  so 
conflicting,  that  no  fixed  lines  of  conduct 
were  apparent  for  his  guidance.  By  a 
culminating  caprice  of  destiny,  he  was  the 
greatest  feudal  chief  since  feudalism  had 
existed,  and  this  when  the  spirit  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  had  departed,  and  feudalism  for 
all  beneficial  purposes  w’as  dead.  The  med¬ 
ley  of  States  whose  immense  resources  he 
wielded  were  assembled  under  his  domin¬ 
ion  by  hereditary  chance  or  by  the  acci¬ 
dent  of  marriage.  Beneath  him  were  a 
diversity  of  tongues,  dialects,  laws,  cus¬ 
toms,  and  interests.  Seated  at  once  upon 
the  Scheldt,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Saone,  no 
unity  of  purpose  or  policy  was  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  amid  the  Babel  of  voices,  French, 
Burgundian,  Flemish,  and  Walloon,  who 
addressed  him  as  their  sovereign. 

To  increase  his  confusion  he  himself 
was  of  no  distinct  nationality,  but  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  French,  English,  Portuguese,  and 
Bavarian ;  and  with  greater  power  at  his 
command  than  that  possessed  by  any  mon¬ 
arch  of  the  time,  he  was  at  once  a  vassal 
of  France  and  a  vassal  of  the  empire.  It 
was  perhaps  not  impossible  to  have  mould¬ 
ed  an  empire  out  of  such  incongruous  ele¬ 
ments  ;  but  it  rei^uired  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  and  politic  genius  than  his  to 
achieve  it,  as  it  certainly  demanded  a 
wiser  and  gentler  nature  not  to  be  exalt¬ 
ed  by  the  possession  of  such  vast  and  un¬ 
defined  prerogatives  to  arrogance  ad¬ 
vancing  to  the  verge  of  madness.  An¬ 
other  characteristic,  too,  of  his  career, 
which  Mr.  Kirk  has  omitted  to  censure, 
is  the  impetuosity  with  which  he  dashed 
at  one  scheme  of  ambition  after  another, 
without  bringing  his  former  project  to 
any  conclusion,  or  taking  precautions 
against  the  hostile  feelings  which  he  had 
excited. 

The  events  of  the  last  four  years  of  his 
life  hurried  onward  with  frightful  rapidity, 
until  they  precipitated  him  to  destruction. 
In  1473,  immediately  on  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  with  France,  he  completed  the 
usurpation  of  Gueldres,  and  thus  added  a 
fifth  duchy  to  the  Burgundian  dominions. 
The  history  of  the  acquisition  of  Gueldres 
was  strongly  characteristic  of  the  scandal¬ 
ous  wickedness  of  the  age.  Weary  of 
waiting  for  the  decease  of  Arnold  Duke 
of  Gueldres,  his  son  Adolphqs  had  the 
old  man  seized  at  the  ducal  palace  of 
Nitueguen,  in  bed,  in  the  middle  of  a  piti¬ 


less  winter  night,  dragged  with  scanty 
clothing  and  bare  feet,  across  the  frozen 
waters  of  the  AVaal,  and  confined  in  a 
small  and  wretched  subterranean  dun¬ 
geon  in  the  castle  of  Buren.  The  aged 
duke  lay  there  for  five  years  in  horrible 
captivity,  uttering  groans  and  lamenta¬ 
tions  which  reached  the  ears  of  all  who 
approached  the  spot.  The  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  at  the  requisition  of  the  pope 
and  emperor,  interfered,  liberated  Arnold 
from  prison  by  a  body  of  Burgundian 
troops,  and  summoned  Adolphus  to  ap- 
pe.ar  before  him.  Adolphus  refused  all 
accommodation  short  of  being  allowed  to 
retain  the  whole  ducal  sovereignty ;  and 
Arnold,  before  the  Burgundian  court, 
threw  down  his  gage,  and  defied  his  son 
to  mortal  combat.  Adolphus  was  arrest¬ 
ed,  tried  before  the  Court  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  im¬ 
prisonment;  while  Charles  took  occasion 
to  seize  the  duchy  of  Gueldres  for  him¬ 
self,  although  Adolphus  had  left  an  inno¬ 
cent  son,  in  defense  of  whose  rights  the 
inhabitants  of  the  duchy  flew  to  arms. 
Their  revolt,  however,  was  suppressed  by 
Charles,  who  entered  Gueldres  with  an 
army,  took  possession  of  it  in  August, 
1473,  and  kept  the  young  duke  a  captive. 
Immediately  after  this  exploit,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  the  Rhine,  to  hold  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  in 
order  to  bring  to  concliision  the  weight¬ 
iest  negotiation  of  his  life,  and  one  which 
had  been  agitated  backw'ard  and  for¬ 
ward  for  the  last  four  years  —  the  per¬ 
manent  alliance  of  Burgundy  and  Aus¬ 
tria — a  project  which,  though  abortive  at 
the  time,  was  carried  into  effect  after  his 
decease,  and  had  a  portentous  influence 
on  the  subsequent  events  of  European 
history. 

This  alliance  had  originally  been  con¬ 
ceived  by  Sigismund,  the  Duke  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  when  he  came  to  negotiate  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Alsace,  and  became  ocular  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  pomp  and  power  of  Burgundy 
at  Bruges,  in  1468.  Seeing  that  the  great 
Duke  of  the  Occident  had  but  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  would  probably  inherit  all  the 
splendor  and  power  M’hich  dazzled  his 
imagination,  it  naturally  occurred  to  him 
that  her  marriage  witn  Maximilian,  son 
of  the  reigning  emperor,  and  his  cousin- 
german,  would  greatly  advance  the  pros- 

gects  of  the  House  of  Ilapsbur^.  The 
'rincess  Mary  of  Burgundy  had  up  to 
this  time  been  a  powerful  magnet  in  the 
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li.-inds  of  the  duke,  who  had  promised  her  i 
successively  to  various  suitors  to  gain 
them  over  to  his  side,  without  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  keeping  his  faith.  He  said  to  his 
couKdants  that  “  he  would  sooner  make 
himself  a  monk  than  give  himself  a  son- 
in-law.”  An  alliance,  however,  of  his 
daughter  with  the  son  of  the  emperor 
seemed  to  open  a  w'ay  for  himself  to  the 
imperial  throne.  After  much  negotiation, 
spread  over  four  or  tive  years,  it  was  at 
length  agreed  that  a  betrothal  should 
take  phace,  and  that  Charles  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  title  of  King  of  the  Burgundian 
States,  and  the  appointment  of  “  vicar- 
general  of  the  w’hole  empire,”  irrevocably 
and  for  life,  with  a  pledge  from  the  elect¬ 
ors  of  his  elevation  to  the  throne  when 
vacated  by  Frederick’s  death.  A  per¬ 
sonal  conference  was  then  arranged,  the 
ostensible  object  of  which  was  the  investi¬ 
ture  of  Charles  with  his  recent  conquest, 
the  imperial  fiefs  of  Gueldres  and  Zut- 
phen.  To  carry  this  negotiation  through, 
111  spite  of  the  susccfdible  pride  of  the 
weak  Frederick,  and  the  suspicions  of  the 
electors  of  Germany,  required  the  most 
delicate  man.agement ;  but  Charles,  with 
his  usual  contempt  of  such  considerations, 
marched  to  ^letz,  the  place  appointed  for 
the  interview,  with  fourteen  thousand 
men,  and  four  hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 
Before  entering  the  town,  he  required 
jiossession  of  a  gate,  and  that  the.  greater 
part  of  his  force  should  be  admitted  with¬ 
in  the  walls.  The  free  city  not  only  had 
cause  to  fear  the  formidable  character  of 
its  proposed  guest,  but  its  suspicions  were 
still  further  increased  by  a  late  attempt 
which  had  been  made  to  get  possession  of 
the  town  by  Nicolas  of  Lorraine  with  the 
connivance  of  Charles ;  it  refused  to  give 
up  the  keys  of  the  town,  or  to  admit 
more  than  five  hundred  men.  The  em¬ 
peror  then  changed  the  place  of  inter¬ 
view  for  Treves.  The  conference  lasted 
eight  weeks,  and  during  this  time  Charles, 
who  chose  to  play  the  host  rather  than 
the  guest,  as  in  reality  he  was,  exhibited 
in  sumptuous  entertainments  at  the  Ab¬ 
bey  of  Saint  Maximin  all  the  v.aunted 
Burgundian  magnificence.  But  the  Ger¬ 
mans  looked  on  all  this  overbearing  dis- 

Cilay  with  no  favorable  eyes,  while  the 
birgundian  nobles  despised  the  Germans 
as  mean,  poor,  and  dirty.  Much  folly  is 
it,  says  Comines,  for  two  great  princes*  to 
hold  interviews  in  person;  it  always 
breeds  envy  and  ill-will.  Nevertheless, 
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the  negotiations  still  proceeded  in  secret 
between  Charles  and  the  emperor.  The 
ceremony  of  the  investiture  of  Gueldres 
took  place  in  the  public  square.  The 
duke  on  horseback,  and  in  armor,  but 
bareheaded,  rode  three  times  round  the 
emperor,  seated  in  state  on  a  lofty  plat¬ 
form  ;  then  ascended  the  steps,  preceded 
by  a  herald  at-arms  bearing  his  escutch¬ 
eon,  and  knelt  to  do  homage.  The  day 
on  which  he  was  to  bo  invested  with  the 
sovereignty  of  Burgundy,  and  named 
vicar -general  of  the 'empire,  was  finally 
appointed  for  the  25th  of  November, 
1473.  Crown  and  scepter  were  already 
prepared,  when,  at  the  last  moment,  the 
more  pow'erful  of  the  electors  persuaded 
the  emperor  to  abandon  the  arrangement; 
and  as  the  forces  of  the  duke  were  in  pos- 
8e>8ion  of  the  town,  the  emperor,  to  avojd 
all  chance  of  opposition,  on  the  night  of 
the  24th  embarked  by  stealth  in  a  boat 
and  floated  down  the  5loselle. 

Baulked  thus  on  the  eve  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  a  great  design,  Charles,  nevertheless, 
took  two  steps  in  the  same  year  in 
advance  toward-  the  dominion  of  the 
Rhineland.  He  caused  himself,  in  No¬ 
vember,  to  be  named  Protector  of 
the  Electorate  of  Cologne  ;  and  in 
December,  by  intriguing  with  the 
'  nobles  of  Lorraine,  he  secured  four  of 
the  stronge.st  frontier  towns,  and  made 
his  entry  into  Nancy  by  the  side  of  the 
young  duke,  whom  he  had  completely 
overawed  into  insignificance.  These  three 
advantages  were  gained  in  less  th.an  six 
months,  and,  under  the  prestige  of  their 
success,  he  advanced  on  the  2l8t  of  De¬ 
cember,  with'his  dreaded  banner,  through 
the  defiles  of  the  Vosges,  and  descended 
upon  Alsace. 

I  It  was  now  five  years  since  Sigismund, 
Duke  of  Austria,  finding  himself  worsted 
in  one  of  the  interminable  series  of  hos¬ 
tilities  between  his  house  and  the  Swiss 
confederacy,  had  mortgaged  to  Charles, 
for  fifty  thousand  florins,  the  l.-;ndgravi- 
ate  of  Alsace,  the  county  of  Ferette, 
Breisach,  and  the  four  “Forest  Towns,” 
Kheinfeldt,  Seckingen,  Lauffenber^,  and 
Waldshut.  Charles,  under  this  instru¬ 
ment,  was  to  enter  into  possession  of  the 
territory,  engaging  himself  at  the  same 
time  to  protect  Sigismund  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  Swiss,  and  use  all  his 
influence  to  bring  about  an  amicable  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  differences  between  them. 

1  In  consequence  of  this  convention,  Char- 
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les  possessed  himself  of  Alsace,  and  ap- ! 
pointed  Peter  von  llagenbach  landvoght  | 
or  bailifi'  over  the  district.  llagenbach  I 
was  himself  a  native  of  the  Sundgau  in  j 
Alsace,  one  of  the  small  robber  nobles, 
•who  knew  no  law  but  that  of  force,  who  ' 
■were  the  terror  of  incTustry  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  continually  at  war  with  the 
free  towns,  whose  vessels  and  caravans 
they  unceasingly  plundered.  As  a  needy  i 
adventurer,  Iiq  had  become  a  soldier  of  I 
fortune  under  the  Burgundian  banners ;  ! 
be  had  risen  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
eye  of  his  master — had,  in  fact,  directed 
the  bombardment  of  Dinant,  and  been 
employed  in  the  correspondence  between 
the  duke  and  the  court  of  Vienna.  His 
conduct  in  Alsace  did  not  belie  his  origin. 
His  government  was  a  government  of! 
terror,  and  united  the  most  opposite  in- 
t?rest8,  divided  by  enmities  of  ancient 
date,  in  unanimous  execration.  The  nobles 
united  with  the  towns  and  the  Swiss  in  ' 
demanding  redress  for  his  cruelty,  rapine, ' 
and  extortion.  Mr.  Kirk  attempts,  in  the 
most  impassioned  manner,  and  •with  a 
verj’  extravagant  allusion  to  Cromwell,  to 
enlist  the  reader’s  sympathies  in  favor  of ' 
llagenbach ;  but  we  are  unable  to  dis-  j 
cover  one  particle  of  new  evidence  which  j 
he  has  brought  forward  in  his  favor.  If . 
any  historic  testimony  is  to  be  believed  at 
all,  he  was  a  petty  tyrant  of  the  most  re- 
•volting  character,  who,  besides  his  merci¬ 
less  and  •wanton  cruelty,  practiced  the 
most  disgusting  profligacy,  cynicism,  and  ! 
impiety.  He  treated  with  the  coarsest ' 
mockery  and  ribaldry  every  institution,  j 
moral  and  religious,  and  trampled  upon  I 
every  right  and  every  privilege.  In  spite 
of  express  stipulations  and  traditionary 
exemptions,  he  established  imposts  on 
the  necessities  and  commodities  of  life, 
and  put  to  de.ath  the  deputies  sent  to 
remonstrate  with  him.  Not  content  with 
oppressing  those  under  his  rule,  he  bej^an 
vexatious  aggressions  on  the  neighboring 
free  towns  = —  Colmar,  Basle,  Strasbourg ; 
and  MQlhausen,  an  imperial  city,  received 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss  confeder¬ 
acy,  was  placed  in  a  state  of  rigorous 
blockade.  The  Swiss,  who  were  wont  to 
travel  and  trade  among  the  towns  of  Al¬ 
sace,  complained  of  the  injuries  commit¬ 
ted  against  their  merchants  and  allies,  but 
they  received  an  insulting  reply.  They 
appealed  to  the  duke,  who  gave  answer 
that  he  had  appointed  a  governor  to  please 
himself,  and  not  his  subjects  or  neighbors. 


llagenbach  and  his  creatures  now  knew” 
no  limits ;  one  of  the  latter  took  prisoner 
a  whole  convoy  of  Swiss  traders,  and  de¬ 
manded  a  high  ransom  ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Swiss  confederacy  entered 
into  a  strict  league  with  the  free  towns  of 
Alsace. 

After  three  years  of  these  vexations 
and  cruelties,  the  terror-stricken  people 
heard  that  the  implacable  Charles,  the  de¬ 
stroyer  of  Dinant  and  Liege,  w  as  coming 
down  amongst  them,  led  by  llagenbach,  at 
the  head  of  eight  thousand  troops,  among 
whom  were  two  thousand  cavalry,  Lom¬ 
bard  mercenaries,  whose  reputation  for 
brutal  and  unbridled  license  was  spread 
throughout  Europe.  Deports,  moreover, 
had  transpired  of  the  proceedings  of 
Trdves,  which  induced  both  Swiss  and 
Alsatians  to  believe  that  they  themselves 
w’ere  to  be  the  first  victims  to  Charles’s 
ambition  of  a  Burgundian  kingdom.  A 
universal  panic  spread  through  the  coun¬ 
try.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  from 
the  face  of  the  destroyer  and  took  refuge 
in  Switzerland.  The  peasants  shut  them¬ 
selves  up  with  their  cattle  in  the  castles 
and  cities,  the  towns  closed  their  gates  as 
in  time  of  siege.  At  the  first  village 
where  the  duke  passed  the  night  the  in¬ 
habitants  entrenched  themselves  in  acem- 
eterj'.  Colmar  refused  to  admit  him  with 
more  than  tw’O  hundred  horse.  B.asle 
put  the  city  in  a  state  of  defense,  and,  to 
avoid  surprise,  illuminated,  every  night, 
the  bridge  over  the  Rhine.  Berne  took 
as  much  precaution  as  though  actual  war 
was  declared.  But  Mulhausen,  which 
had  most  raised  the  anger  of  llagenbach, 
despaired  of  its  safety.  Women  rushed 
wildly  through  the  streets ;  the  relics 
were  carried  in  procession  ;  litanies  were 
sung  in  the  churches  ;  the  children  wept ; 
and  preparations  were  made  for  a  siege. 
Charles,  however,  did  not  tarry  in  the 
country.  He  received  the  oaths  of  some 
of  the  towns,  and  heard  coldly  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  inhabitants  and  those  of  the 
city  of  Berne,  but  sujiported  llagenbach 
in  all  he  had  done.  Then,  with  his  soldiers 
jdundering  and  offering  violence  on  all 
sides  like  a  conquering  army,  he  marched 
on  to  Besanyon  and  Dijon,  which  latter 
city  he  entered  on  the  23d  of  January, 
1474,  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  displayed  anew,  in  a  tri¬ 
umphal  entry,  the  gorgeous  state  which 
had  excited  the  envy  of  the  Germans  at 
Treves.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  ban- 
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quet,  given  in  the  ancient  capital  of  his  | 
duchy  to  the  estates  of  the  two  Burgun- 1 
dies,  he  made  a  speech  well  calculated  to  | 
excite  the  jealousy  and  suspicions  of  his  j 
neighbors.  He  talked  of  the  ancient  j 
kingdom  of  Burgundy,  which  the  kings 
of  France  had  usurped  and  turned  into  a 
duchy  ;  and  then  said,  ominously,  that  he 
had  thoughts  in  his  mind  which  he  would 
trust  to  none  but  himself,  llis  discourse 
at  Dijon  excited  anew  all  the  fears  and 
distrust  to  which  the  former  part  of  his 
career  had  given  rise.  All  Ins  acts  and 
thoughts  now  indicated  the  establishment 
of  a  great  independent  power.  He  set  up 
a  parliament  at  Malines  in  imitation  of 
that  of  Paris,  called  upon  the  reluctant 
states  of  Flanders  to  provide  means  for 
establishing  a  pertnanent  army,  and  caused 
researches  to  be  made  as  to  the  limits  and 
traditions  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  Such  manifestations,  viewed  in 
conjunction  with  the  usurpation  of  Guel- 
dres,  his  protectorate  over  Cologne,  his 
military  occup.ation  of  Lorraine  and  his 
procee«lings  in  Alsace,  and  his  abortive 
projects  upon  Germany,  necessarily  kept 
the  attention  of  all  Europe  in  suspense. 

Louis  XL,  the  universelle  arrait/nee,  as 
Chastellain  calls  him,  had  not  been  inact¬ 
ive  in  taking  advantage  of  the  common 
suspicions  entertained  of  the  designs  of 
Charles,  and  the  formation  of  the  Swiss 
League  is  considereti  by  Comines  the 
master-piece  of  the  king’s  political  con¬ 
ceptions.  Even  as  dauphin,  he  had,  in 
Ids  expedition  against  the  Swiss,  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  forndng  a  judgment  of  the 
formidable  strength  of  the  Swiss  infantry. 
At  the  battle  of  Su  Jacques,  a  body  of 
ten  thousand  had  crossed  a  river  in  the 
front  of  a  large  army,  and  fought  with  a 
desperate  stubbornness  M'hich  testified  to 
their  inordinate  obstinacy  and  valor. 
From  that  time  he  had  seized  every  op¬ 
portunity  of  ingratiating  himself  with 
the  Swiss.  The  memory  of  Morgarten 
and  Sempach  was  yet  fresh,  and  their  vic¬ 
tories  over  the  feudal  levies  of  Austria 
held  a  conspicuous  jdace  in  the  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  great  adversary  of  feudal¬ 
ism. 

The  same  oflfer  of  Alsace  had  been 
made  by  Sigismund  to  Louis  as  w’as  after¬ 
wards  accepted  by  Charles ;  but  he  had 
carefully  avoided  any  engagement  likely 
to  bring  him  into  collision  with  the  Swiss, 
and  had  joyfully  seen  the  dangerous  po¬ 
sition  assumed  by  his  adversary.  When 


he  received  intelligence  of  the  discontent 
of  Sigismund,  and  of  the  indignation 
which  the  rule  of  Hagenbach  had  excited 
both  among  Alsatians  and  Swiss,  he  en¬ 
tered  heart  and  soul  into  the  scheme  of 
uniting  all  the  discontented  parties  in  a 
league  against  the  duke — a  league  which 
should  be  a  counterpoise  to  that  w’hich 
existed  between  Edward  and  Charles  for 
the  invasion  of  France,  and  which  was 
ratified  by  a  treaty  the  following  year. 
After  a  good  deal  of  intrigue  and  nego¬ 
tiation,  the  treaty  of  Constance,  on  the 
30th  of  March,  1474,  was  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  France,  Austria,  and 
the  Swiss  Cantons,  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  perpetual  peace  should  exist  thence¬ 
forward  between  Austria  and  the  Swiss 
confederacy,  and  that,  under  the  guaran¬ 
tee  of  the  French  king,  the  free  towns 
would  advance  the  money  for  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  Alsace,  which  was  to  be  redeemed 
by  Sigismund,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  mortgage.  On  the  17th  of  April  the 
duke  received  intelligence  of  the  treaty, 
and  he  was  informed  that  the  mortgage 
money,  amounting,  together  wdth  sums  al¬ 
lowed  for  expenditure,  to  eighty  thousand 
fiorins,  was  deposited  at  Basle,  and  Sigis¬ 
mund  demanded  the  restitution  of  Alsace. 
But  meanwhile  the  Alsatians,  among 
whom  greater  enormities  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  after  the  departure  of  the  duke, 
broke  out  into  revolt,  took  Hagenbach, 
and  after  an  open  trial  on  the  9th  of  May, 
before  twenty-seven  commissioners  deput¬ 
ed  from  the  free  towns  of  Alsace  and 
from  Basle  and  Berne,  he  was  publicly 
executed.  The  duke  was  at  that  moment 
engaged  with  the  affairs  of  Cologne,  but, 
as  a  temporary  measure,  he  dispatched  a 
body  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  un¬ 
der  Stephen  von  Hagenbach,  brother  of 
I’eter,  to  execute  preliminary  vengeance. 

This  was  effecteil  with  a  cruelty  worthy 
of  Charles  himself.  The  invaders  made 
war  upon  the  defenseless  inhabitants  in 
his  own  fashion — plundering,'  burning, 
slaying  without  mercy  or  distinction, 
wherever  they  passed,  and  carrying  off 
the  children  to  be  sold  and  enslaved. 
These  horrors,  and  further  solicitations 
from  the  French  king,  aroused  anew  the 
Swiss  confederacy  to  a  sense  of  their  own 
danger,  and  they  declared  war  against 
the  duke  on  the  9th  of  October.  The  em- 
bassay  dispatched  to  carry  the  fatal  mis¬ 
sive  found  him  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Neuss,  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne, 
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against  which  principality  the  duke  was 
now  making  war  on  precisely  the  same 
prete.xt  as  had  served  him  for  the  subju¬ 
gation  of  Li^ge — the  defense  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  archbishop,  against  his 
chapter  and  people  in  revolt.  With  his 
usual  headlong  impetuosity,  it  seemed 
easy  for  him  to  overwhelm  Cologne  and 
then  march  to  reestablish  his  dominion 
on  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  small  town 
of  Neuss,  however,  made  an  obstinate 
defense,  which  utterly  disconcerted  his 
schemes,  did  much  to  destroy  the  terrible 
prestige  of  his  name,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  as  well  as  unforeseen 
causes  of  his  exemplary  ruin. 

Mr.  Kirk’s  two  volumes  leave  Charles 
involved  in  the  operations  of  his  unsuc¬ 
cessful  siege  of  Neuss ;  the  events  of  the 
two  concluding  years  of  his  hero’s  life  re¬ 
main  for  a  third  volume.  The  execution 
of  the  portion  of  the  •work  before  us  is 
extremely  unequal.  It  exhibits,  it  is  true, 
many  of  the  best  qualities  which  we  look 
for  in  historic  composition,  but  its  demer¬ 
its  are  many,  and  of  a  kind  which  will  go 
far  to  destroy  its  permanent  success.  Mr. 
Kirk  deserves  great  credit  for  the  careful 
and  copious  collection  of  materials  he  has 
brought  together ;  but  he  is  not  equally 
skillful  in  the  use  of  them.  His  narrative 
is  frequently  disfigured  by  an  excessive 
desire  to  produce  effect,  and  so  captions 
and  argumentative  are  his  political  disqui¬ 
sitions,  that  he  drags  us  through  two  and 
a  half  pages  of  successive  interrogations 
which  take  our  breath  away  before  we 
get  half  through  them.  In  judgment, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  qualities  we  look 
for  in  an  elaborate  history,  he  appears  to 
us  remarkably  deficient.  Carri^  away 
by  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  Charles  the  Bold,  he  has  gone  at 
great  length  into  the  causes  of  the  Swiss 
war,  and  throws  upon  the  Swiss  the  whole 
blame  of  the  rupture.  He  has  examined 
the  question  with  great  industry,  but 
elicited  no  new  important  fact,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  which  will  reverse  the 
judgment  of  history.  It  M'as  well  known 
that  the  Swiss — a  poor  nation  of  herds¬ 
men  and  mountaineers — received  money 
from  the  French  king  to  enable  them  to 
carry'  on  hostilities  ;  but  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  extravagant  in  the  measure  of  such 
assistance,  nor  has  it  ever  been  considered 
a  reproach  for  a  nation  to  be  subsidized 
in  this  way,  if  the  war  be  a  just  one. 
The  question  is,  whether,  being  urged  by 


Louis  to  declare  war  against  Charles  at 
that  particular  crisis,  it  was  a  prudent  and 
patriotic  step  for  them  then  to  lake;  or 
whether  it  would  have  been  better  for 
them  to  wait  until  Charles  h.ad  secured 
Alsace  .and  the  dominions  of  thp  Rhine, 
and  could  bring  all  the  troops  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  Holland,  the  Rhenish  provinces,  Lor- 
raine,and  Burgundy,  besides  mercenaries, 
against  them.  It  appears  to  us  that  in  this 
case  they  were  justified  by  the  result,  and 
there  was  a  sigh  of  relief  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  when  this  terrible  monster  fell, 
whose  course  was  marked  with  ruin  and 
massacre,  and  who  was  marching  on, 
breathing  fire  and  vengeance,  and  medi¬ 
tating  no  one  knew  wh.at  plans  of  subju¬ 
gation.  Had  he  been  allowed  time  for  the 
consolidation  of  his  power,  it^s  impossi¬ 
ble  to  divine  how  many  years  of  universal 
havoc  he  had  yet  in  store  for  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  But  it  is  in  the  case  of  Hagenbach 
that  Mr.  Kirk  is  most  carried  away  by 
the  passion  of  the  advocate.  In  his  de¬ 
fense  he  is  as  earnest  and  impas.sioned  as 
an  Old  Bailey  counsel ;  yet  neither  here, 
nor  in  the  case  of  his  hero  Charles,  is  Mr. 
Kirk  the  first  to  put  forward  these  views, 
for  both  Schreiber  and  the  Baron  Gingins 
La  Sarraz  have  advocated  the  same  opin¬ 
ions  with  considerable  industry. ^.Defects 
and  merits  are  mingled  in  Mr.  Kirk’s  style 
in  much  the  same  proportion  as  in  his 
matter.  He  is  often  brilliant,  vigorous, 
and  full  of  animation  ;  indeed,  his  manner 
of  description,  if  chastened  bv  a  severer 
taste,  would  be  excfllent.  llut  of  the 
value  of  simplicity  he  seems  entirely  ig¬ 
norant  :  he  appears  to  be  always  striving 
to  dazzle  and  to  overwhelm,  or  to  deafen 
with  a  cataract  of  speech.  Sometimes  he 
sinks  below  the  level  of  a  housewife’s 
proverb,  and  sometimes  he  strains  himself 
to  the  most  inflated  grandiloquence.  His 
metaphors  are  showered  about  with  a 
reckless  hand,  and  they  are  too  often  far¬ 
fetched,  absurd,  involved,  and  untrue,  and 
sometimes  even  approach  the  vulgarity  of 
a  pun.  A  throne  is  a  “  shuttlecock,”  riv¬ 
ers  are  “  bulwarks,”  treaties  “  radiate  and 
dazzle,”  the  Swiss  confederacy  is  a  “bat¬ 
tery.”  We  read  of  “  Cajsar  and  his  mis¬ 
fortunes,”  and  of  the  “  musket  hanging 
fire  for  half  a  century.”  So  carelessly  re¬ 
dundant,  moreover,  is  his  verbiage,  that  in 
the  course  of  three  pages  (pp.  175-177) 
the  same  sentence  occurs  twice  in  almost 
identical  w’ords.  The  work,  in  short, 
stands  greatly  in  need  of  careful  revision 
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and  rigorous  condensation  ;  the  three  vol¬ 
umes  with  which  we  are  threatened  might 
with  advantage  be  reduced  to  two  ;  and 
much  superfluous  matter  omitted.  If  Mr. 
Kirk  can  be  induced  to  adopt  any  of  these 


suggestions,  we  shall  be  indebted  to  him 
for  a  book  of  considerable  interest  and 
power,  which  may  bear  comparison  witli 
the  best  historical  productions  of  his 
countrymen. 


Frcm  Cbamberi’t  Journal. 


AN  OLD  WOMAN  0 


The  carelessness  with  w’hich  some  men 
choose  their  wives  is  wonderful  to  me; 
they  seem  to  bestow  more  trouble  and 
pains  upon  the  choice  of  a  coat.  One  or 
two  instances  which  have  lately  come  to 
my  notice  will  account  for  the  charge  I 
Lave  brought  against  the  lords  of  the 
creation ;  Tmt  only  some  of  theip,  for 
others,  finding  no  one  good  enough,  end 
by  remaining  old  bachelors ;  and  it  is 
best  they  should,  for  men  of  that  sort 
would  have  worried  angels  had  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  marry  them. 

One  friend  of  mine  came  to  me  some 
little  time  ago,  and  told  me  that  he  was 
oing  back  to  India  in  three  months,  and 
escribed  with  great  feeling  his  lonely 
life  there  at  some  small  up-country  sta¬ 
tion,  never  seeing  a  European  for  weeks 
at  a  time.  I  remember  taking  off  my 
spectacles,  and  wiping  them,  and  leisurely 
putting  them  into  the  case,  before  I  could 
quite  make  up  my  mind  to  say  what  I  want¬ 
ed.  At  last  I  said :  “  Alfred,  why  don’t 
you  marry  ?” 

“  My  dear  old  soul,  that  is  just  what  I 
am  thinking  of,”  said  be. 

“  Very  well  then,  what’s  to  binder 
you  ?”  I  replied. 

“  Well,  you  see,  grouse-shooting  begins 
-next  week  ;  of  course  I  can’t  miss  that ; 
and  in  three  months  I  sail.  But  I  tell  you 
what  I  have  been  thinking  you  could  do 
for  me — would  you  mind  giving  a  party, 
and  asking  a  few  eligibles?” 

“  My  dear  Alfred,  you  shock  me,”  I  re¬ 
plied  ;  “  I  was  never  used  to  things  of 
that  sort  in  my  youth.” 

“  Well,  but  I  assure  you  it  is  often  done 
now  ;  there’s  Jones  of  the  10th,  and  Wig¬ 
gins  of  the  19tb,  married  just  in  that  sort 
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of  way,  and  both  have  been  just  as  fortu¬ 
nate  as  if  they  had  been  months  at  it.” 

So  I  gave  my  party,  for  my  young  friend 
was  a  great  favorite.  He  would  not  let 
me  introduce  him  to  any  one,  but  looked 
on,  making  himself  generally  agreeable, 
and  asking  other  friends  to  introduce  him, 
not  me ;  I  think  be  was  afraid  I  should 
look  sly. 

But  toward  the  end  of  the  evening, 
he  came  quietly  up  to  me  and  said  : 
“Goody”  [that  is  always  my  name  with 
young  people],  “  who  is  that  with  the 
pink  dress  on,  with  her  back  toward 
us  ?” 

“  That,”  said  I,  “  is  Miss  Marian  Browne, 
and  a  very  nice  girl  too.” 

“  That’s  ray  wife ;  I  like  her  back,”  said 
he. 

And  true  enough,  two  months  after  he 
married  her,  and  both  sailed  for  India  to¬ 
gether.  I  often  hear  from  them,  and 
nothing  can  have  turned  out  better  than 
that  hasty  marriage. 

Then  there’s  young  Balmayne  ;  I  am 
sure  I  never  thought  he  would  have  done 
so  well  as  he  has,  after  that  imprudent, 
hurried  marriage  of  his,  and  he  heir  to  so 
much.  But  it’s  all  right  now,  and  I’ll  tell 
you  how  it  came  to  pass. 

You  must  know  Balmayne  h.adn’t  much 
to  do  last  winter  in  town,  w’hen  he  was 
up  with  his  father,  Avho  was  ill  of  the 
gout :  so  he  used  to  spend  a  good  deal  of 
his  time  looking  out  of  the  dining-room 
window ;  and  as  his  father  has  one  of 
those  houses  in  Piccadilly  not  far  from 
Mr.  Beresford’s,  of  course  he  saw  a  good 
many  people  go  by  in  the  course  of  the 
day. 

[  One  morning,  it  rained  very  hard — quite 
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a  pelt ;  and  as  he  was  at  his  post,  he  saw 
a  pretty  girl  run  across  the  road  from  the 
Park,  straight  to  the  shelter  of  the  porch, 
which  was  over  the  front  door  of  his  fath¬ 
er’s  house.  She  had  no  umbrella ;  so,  of 
course,  Balmayne’s  first  impulse  was  to 
lend  her  one.  He  put  on  his  hat  and  coat, 
just  as  if  he  was  going  for  a  walk  him¬ 
self,  and  opened  the  door. 

She  really  was  very  pretty,  and  very 
wet.  She  wouldn’t  come  in  to  be  dried, 
for  she  was  in  a  hurry  to  be  home ;  so, 
as  the  oflTered  umbrella  was  a  heavy  one, 
Balmayne  carried  it  for  her  himself.  She 
was  a  girl  of  good  family,  but  very  poor 
— that  evil  worse  than  sin,  in  the  eyes  of 
some  people.  However,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  Balmayne  married  her  before 
the  season  was  over ;  and  more  than  that, 
had  told  his  father  that  such  was  his  in¬ 
tention.  This  brought  on  another  fit  of 
the  gout ;  and  the  old  gentleman  vowed 
and  declared  that  he  never  would  see  her ; 
and  so  matters  were  in  this  fix,  till  it  was 
time  to  go  down  for  the  1 2th ;  and  as  the 
moors  were  in  capital  order,  and  a  large 
party  coming  to  the  old  gentleman’s  High¬ 
land  box,  Balmayne  must  come  with  him, 
and  leave  his  beautiful  young  wife  behind. 
Tliis  grieved  him  sadly ;  but  at  last  a 
bright  idea  occurred  to  him,  which  he 
carried  out,  as  we  shall  relate ;  for  all 
these  are  true  stories. 

At  the  Euston-square  railway  station, 
when  Balmayne  arrived  with  his  father, 
there  was  such  a  rush  for  seats,  that  they 
had  some  difficulty  in  finding  one  ;  and 
as  to  a  carriage  to  themselves,  that  was 
out  of  the  question ;  but  they  secured  a 
compartment  M’hich,  as  we  all  know,  con¬ 
tains  only  four.  One  lady  was  already 
in  this ;  but  with  the  old  gentleman’s  in¬ 
nate  politeness,  he  would  not  hear  of  her 
moving,  though,  as  his  gouty  foot  was 
obliged  to  be  placed  on  the  opposite  seat, 
there  was  only  just  room  for  them. 

The  lady  sat  by  the  old  gentleman,  and 
the  son  opposite  to  her.  The  lady  was 
very  pretty,  and  seemed  so  sorry  and 
sympathizing,  whenever  a  twinge  of  the 
gout  forced  a  strong  expression  from  the 
old  gentleman,  that  at  last  he  began  to 
take  some  notice  of  her,  and  to  talk  to 
her.  Balmayne,  absorbed  in  his  newspa- 
r,  left  them  entirely  to  themselves ;  and 
fore  they  had  reached  York,  they  were 
good  friends.  It  so  happened  that  the 
young  lady,  too,  was  going  to  spend  the 
night  at  York ;  arul  as  she  was  quite  alone. 


the  old  gentleman  told  her  she  had  better 
come  to  the  same  hotel  as  they  did,  and 
his  servant  should  look  after  her  things, 
for  evidently  Balmayne  did  not  intend  to 
take  the  smallest  notice  of  her  ;  and  see¬ 
ing  his  son’s  want  of  proper  politeness, 
perhaps  made  the  good  old  gentleman  all 
the  more  attentive. 

Next  morning,  they  again  set  out  on 
their  northern  journey,  and  all  together 
I  as  before,  for  the  lady  seemed  quite  to  be¬ 
long  to  them  now.  Having  ascertained 
that  she  was  going  down  to  a  place  with¬ 
in  a  few  miles  of  his  own  shooting-box, 
the  old  man  promised  he  would  see  her 
safe  to  the  end  of  her  journey,  which  was 
rather  a  long  one,  as  slie  traveled  slowly, 
being  in  delicate  health  ;  and  owing  to 
his  gout,  the  old  gentleman  did  the  same  ; 
so,  as*  it  turned  out,  they  remained  to¬ 
gether  the  whole  way.  When  they  got 
to  the  last  station,  before  leaving  the  rail¬ 
way  for  country  roads,  the  two  gentle¬ 
men  got  out,  the  father  desiring  the  lady 
to  remain  where  she  was  in  the  waiting- 
room  till  he  had  found  her  a  carriage,  and 
had  her  luggage  put  on  to  it.  Slie  obeyed 
with  a  very  sweet  smile,  but  looked  un¬ 
commonly  nervous.  Balmayne  also  look¬ 
ed  nervous,  which  was  odd.  He  follow¬ 
ed  his  father,  who  was  looking  for  a  fly 
for  his  pretty  protegee.  “  Upon  my  word, 
as  nice  a  girl  as  ever  I  met,”  said  the  old 
gentleman.  “  Really,  I’m  quite  sorry  to 
lose  sight  of  her.  How  she  would  en¬ 
liven  us  at  the  moors  ;  wouldn’t  she,  Bal¬ 
mayne  ?” 

But  Balmayne  was  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
and  could  hardly  speak.  At  last,  how¬ 
ever,  he  did  say  :  “You  needn’t  lose  her 
unless  you  like,  father.’’ 

“Now,  now,  young  gentleman,  what 
do  you  mean  ?”  said  his  father,  bristling 
up. 

“  I  mean  that  she’s  my  wife  !”  gasped 
out  the  unfortunate  Balmayne. 

“By  Jove!”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
turning  as  purple  as  a  turkey-cock ;  “  who 
could  have  thought  it?  You  impudent 
young  rascal !” 

For  some  moments  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  anger  at  being  taken  in,  or  the 
real  pleasure  at  his  son’s  unknown  wife 
being  so  much  better  than  he  had  expect¬ 
ed,  would  gain  the  mastery  ;  at  last,  how¬ 
ever,  his  natural  good  humor  triumphed, 
and  his  son  led  him  back  to  the  little  wait¬ 
ing  room,  where  was  the  poor  young  wife, 
more  dead  than  alive  with  fright,  not 
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knowing  how  her  husband's  ruse  would 
succeed. 

N othing  could  be  better.  The  old  gen¬ 
tleman  embraced  her  with  real  paternal 
affection ;  and  one  carriage  took  them  all 
to  his  shooting-box ;  and  from  that  day 
to  this,  the  good  father  has  never  ceased 
to  bless  the  day  when  his  son  gave  him 
such  a  daughter-in-law. 

Before  I’ve  done.  I’ll  just  tell  you  one 
more,  which  didn’t  turn  out  so  well. 

Captain  Williams  —  I  forget  of  what 
regitnent  —  was  quartered  at  one  of  the 
small  stations  of  the  Bombay  presidency, 
many  miles  from  any  large  town.  A  few 
others  were  with  him,  and  the  chaplain  of 
the  regiment.  Any  one  who  has  been 
quartered  any  where  abroad  under  these 
circumstances  will  know  how  well  ac¬ 
quainted  people  get  with  each  other. 

After  a  time.  Captain  Williams  and  the 
young  chaplain  used  to  read  over  their 
home-letters  together,  and  talk  over  ab¬ 
sent  friends,  for  the  arrival  of  the  mail 
was  the  great  event  of  the  time.  Captain 
Williams  had  two  sisters,  w'ho  both  lived 
with  their  widowed  mother  at  home. 
There  had  been  a  much  larger  family,  but 
all  had  died  except  the  eldest  and  young¬ 
est  daughter,  the  brother  being  somewhere 
about  half-way  between.  There  were  near¬ 
ly  twenty  years  between  the  sisters;  in¬ 
deed,  Captain  Williams  hardly  looked 
upon  the  eldest  as  a  sister,  being  born  of 
a  former  marri.age,  and  more  like  an  aunt 
than  any  thing  else. 

This  chaplain  was  rather  a  namby-pam- 
bv  sort  of  fellow,  always  complaining  of 
his  lonely  life  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ; 
and  Captain  Williams  was  often  his  con¬ 
fidant. 

Whenever  the  mail  came  in,  he  would 
always  stroll  to  the  captain’s  bungalow, 
and  at  last  was  allowed  to  read  some  of 
his  sister’s  letters,  for  ho  kept  up  a  very 
close  correspondence  with  that  dear  little 
own  sister  of  his;  and  as  he  talked  with 
great  delight  of  her,  and  read  passages  of 
her  lettfers  to  the  low-spirited  young  chap¬ 
lain,  it  is  no  wonder  if  at  last  this  young 
man  began  to  wish  she  would  write  to 
him. 

He  had  seen  her  picture ;  her  brother 
had  had  it  painted  just  before  he  left  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  it  was  quite  pretty  enough  to 
make  a  romantic  young  man  with  nothing 
to  do  fancy  himself  in  love  with  it ;  so, 
after  a  little,  he  went  to  the  captain,  and 
proposed  seriously  for  his  sister,  only  the 


lady  must  put  her  pride  in  her  pocket, 
and  consent  to  come  out  to  him,  as  he 
could  not  possibly  get  leave  ;  besides,  the 
expenses  of  the  journey  to  England  and 
back  would  be  more  than  his  slender 
finances  could  stand. 

So  Captain  Williams  wrote  the  letter ; 
and  in  due  time  the  answer  came  that  his 
sister  would  come,  and  consented  to  be 
the  wife  of  his  friend  the  chaplain.  The 
letter  was  written  by  the  elder  sister,  but 
neither  of  them  thought  any  thing  of  that, 
as  very  likely  the  bride  elect  was  shy,  and 
had  deputed  her  to  write.  The  next  mail 
was  the  time  mentioned,  as  after  that  the 
regiment  might  soon  be  expected  to  move 
up  the  country  further  from  Bombay,  and 
leave  would  then  be  still  more  difficult, 
and  the  journey  longer  and  more  expens¬ 
ive.  So  about  the  time  expected,  our 
two  friends,  so  soon  to  be  brothers,  got  a 
fortnight’s  leave,  and  came  down  to  Bom¬ 
bay. 

You  may  imagine  how  anxiously  they 
watched  on  the  pier  the  gradual  nearing 
of  the  steamer,  and  how  nervously  they 
watched  all  the  passengers  as  they  ap¬ 
peared.  A  sigh  of  disappointment  was  ris¬ 
ing  to  the  heart  of  the  young  chaplain — he 
could  not  see  the  original  of  the  picture 
— when  he  was  startled  by  a  horror-struck 
exclamation  of  his  friend  :  “  By  heavens, 
Arabella !”  And  at  the  same  moment  an 
elderly  female  rushed  at  the  poor  captain, 
ami  folded  him  in  a  sisterly  embrace. 
“Where  is  Alice?”  exclaimed  Captain 
Williams  in  desperation. 

“  At  home  with  mamma,  dear  brother,” 
said  the  bride-expectant,  glancing  at  his 
companion.  The  chaplain  looked  at  her, 
and  then  at  his  friend.  Some  say  his  hair 
turned  white  then  and  there ;  at  any  rate, 
it  did  some  months  after. 

Well,  you  know  1  said  he  was  a  namby- 
pamby  sort  of  a  fellow,  so,  instead  of  say¬ 
ing  :  “  This  is  not  the  article  I  sent  for,” 
and  shipping  off  the  lady  by  the  next 
steamer,  he  quietly  accepted  his  destiny. 
But  either  it  was  too  much  for  him,  or 
the  climate  did  not  agree  with  him ;  some¬ 
how  or  other,  in  a  year  or  two  he  died, 
leaving  a  strong,  hearty  widow,  who  re¬ 
turned  next  mail  to  England,  and  is  now, 
as  far  as  I  know,  the  oracle  of  some  of  the 
sm.all  Cheltenham  tea-parties,  and  tells  of 
the  romantic  attachment  of  her  dear  hus¬ 
band,  and  of  all  the  wonders  she  has  seen 
in  India. 

This  also,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  a  true 
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story,  and  often  have  I  been  very  sorry  I 
for  the  poor,  low  spirited  chaplain.  1 1 
only  wish  his  little  experience  may  teach 
young  men  tp  look  well  before  they  leap. 
India  and  the  colonies  are  full  of  such  his 
tories.  If,  when  quartered  at  those  out- 
of-the-way  stations,  instead  of  flirting  with 
those  they  would  not  speak  to  at  home, 
sons  and  brothers  would  only  remember, 
before  marrying,  the  misery  they  bring 
upon  their  fond,  proud  mothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  I  do  think  such  catastrophes  would 
less  frequently  occur. 

Thank  goodness,  I  have  neither  son  nor 
brother  to  be  anxious  about.  I  heard  of 
one  young  man  the  other  day  who  as  near 
as  possible  engaged  himself  to  a  hand¬ 
some  Hottentot.  What  in  the  world 
would  the  countess  his  mother,  and  his 
sisters  the  Ladies  Anne  and  Louis.a,  have 
said  to  such  a  sister-in-law?  And  yet 
they  wouH  have  had  her,  if  the  marriage 
had  not  been  prevented  by  the  presence 


of  mind  of  a  friend  of  mine,  a  young 
brother-officer  of  his  own. 

It  is  really  a  serious  question,  now  that 
our  young  men  are  sent  all  over  the  world 
when  hardly  out  of  school-room  discipline, 
whether  they  ought  not  to  marry  before 
they  go.  This,  anxious  mothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  generally  try  to  prevent,  and  with 
some  show  of  reason,  for  at  that  age  a 
man  can  scarcely  know  his  own  mind. 
Then,  again,  if  he  waits  till  he  comes 
home  “  for  good,”  he  is  what  is  commonly 
called  an  old  fogy,  whom  no  pretty  girl 
would  really  care  for.  Both  are  evils,  but 
the  worst  evil  of  all  is  picking  up  no  one 
knows  whom,  in  those  far-off  lands,  and 
then  finding,  when  you  come  home,  and 
take  your  place  amongst  your  family  and 
friends,  that  though  your  wife  might  do 
very  well  in  the  bush,  or  at  small  country 
stations,  she  is  neither  an  ornament  to 
your  father’s  halls  nor  your  mother’s  draw¬ 
ing-room.  So,  young  men,  beware! 


From  Bently’i  Mlicellonjr. 
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“  Gexkhals,  colonels,  officers,  and  men,” 
Napoleon  wrote  on  March  Ist,  1807,  from 
Osterode,  to  his  brother  Joseph,  “  have 
not  had  their  clothes  off  for  two  months, 
and  I  myself  have  not  pulled  off  my  boots 
for  a  fortnight.  Up  to  our  knees  in  snow 
and  mud,  without  bread,  without  wine, 
without  spirits,  living  on  potatos  and 
meat,  we  nave  made  long  marches  and 
counter-marches  without  rest  and  relief, 
fighting  at  the  bayonet’s  point,  and  very 
often  in  a  shower  of  bullets.”  When  a 
man  does  his  day’s  work  in  that  way,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  a  Napoleon,  he  is  sure 
to  manage  something.  Among  others,  a 
peace  at  Tilsit,  which  was  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  Napoleonic  handicraft.  And 
yet  it  was  a  mistake,  like  every  thing  half 
finished;  for  Napoleon  in  his  position 
should  have  annihilated  Prussia  instead  of 
humili.ating  and  bullying  her,  as  he  un¬ 
questionably  could  have  done,  and  dame 
history  would  not  have  saturated  her 
pocket-handkerchief  with  tears  if  be  had. 


For  if  ever  there  were  a  thing  worthy  of 
annihilation  it  was  the  Prussia  of  1806, 
which  had  been  brought  so  low  by  the 
worst  of  all  governments — that  of  medi¬ 
ocrities — that  any  man  possessed  of  ordi¬ 
nary  common  sense  can  only  look  with 
satisfaction  on  the  downfall  of  this  abor¬ 
tion  of  stupidity  and  pride.  IIow  they 
had  boasteil  about  the  “glorious  army,” 
and  being  the  “  first  military  state  in  the 
world  !”  Of  course  no  account  need  be 
taken  of  the  people:  there  were  Junkers 
for  officers  and  passive  slaves  for  soldiers, 
who  at  their  bivouac  fires  of  October  1 4th, 
sang  comic  songs  about  dying  for  the  fath¬ 
erland.  Von  Kiichel,  however,  marched 
into  the  open  at  Jena  with  the  conviction 
of  proving,  by  means  of  the  highly  valued 
Prussian  tactics,  to  Monsieur  Bonaparte, 
that  the  said  monsieur  was  a  second-rate 
general,  and  when  the  arch  braggart’s  at¬ 
tention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  French 
columns  were  threatening  his  flanks,  he 
snorted  out:  “A  Prussian  general  does 
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not  look  either  to  the  right  or  left ;  I  shall  1 
go  straight  on  and  thrash  the  enemy  ” — 
that  is  to  say,  be  beaten  to  a  fine  tune. 
Such  they  were,  and  such  they  would 
have  remained  had  not  Napoleon  showed 
them  who  was  master.  It  is  no  paradox 
to  assert  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
was  the  benefactor  of  Prussia;  for  if 
the  pigtail  of  the  Junkers  had  not  been  so 
rudely  cut  off"  they  would  have  gone  on 
wearing  it  into  tl^e  twentieth  century. 
We  can  easily  understand,  too,  th.at  Na¬ 
poleon,  after  all  that  h.ad  occurred,  deeply 
despised  Prussia  and  Germany,  liesides 
the  majority  of  princes,  who  ever  behaved 
humbly  to  every  foreign  power  that  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  wield  the  plaything  of  sov¬ 
ereignty,  all  ranks  and  classes  had  their 
full  share  in  the  shame  wjiich  had  fallen 
on  the  nation  —  the  savana  and  litterati 
first  of  all.  These  German  wanderers  in 
the  clouds  still  saw  in  Napoleon,  who 
ought  by  this  time  to  have  been  judged 
as  what  he  really  was,  a  species  of  new 
IMessiah:  thus,  for  instance,  lle^el,  who 
was  his  unbounded  admirer.  The  first, 
indeed  the  only  name-worthy  journal  of 
Germany  at  that  day,  the  AUgemeine^ 
trumpeted  with  full  cheeks  the  glory  of 
the  conqueror  of  Germany.  Here  is  a 
specimen  :  “  The  Emperor  of  the  F rench 
guides,  with  all-surveying  glances,  the  im¬ 
measurable  business  of  the  state  and  war, 
and  forces  his  way  into  every  thing  with 
an  omnipotence  which  we  can  only  be 
am.azed  at  but  not  comprehend.”  In  Ber¬ 
lin,  the  French  officers  were  disgusted  at 
the  “  contemptible  manner  ”  in  which 
they  were  flattered. 

The  war  had  in  the  mean  while  moved 
to  Poland  and  East  Prussia.  At  his  head¬ 
quarters  of  Posen,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  accepted  the  hom.age  of  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  the  Saxon  dukes,  and  made 
them  his  confederate  vassals.  Charles 
Augustus  of  Weimar  was  forced  with  a 
bleeding  heart  to  condescend  to  become 
one,  or  at  least  to  be  called  so.  The 
Elector  Frederick  Augustus  became  one 
with  a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude. 
The  continuation  of  the  war  began  with 
gloomy  auspices  for  Prussia.  Driven  back 
into  a  corner  of  her  territory,  and  tlireat- 
ened  nol,  only  by  the  F rench,  but  also  by 
the  Poles,  who  revolted  on  the  approach 
of  the  latter,  she  had  a  force  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  at  her  disposal.  The 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  Rus¬ 
sians,  with  whom  Alexander  promised  to 


hasten  to  the  assistance  of  his  friend 
Frederick  AVilliam,  remained  a  ptromise; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  only  sixty  thousand 
Russians,  under  Bennigsen’s  command, 
had  reached  Prussia,  while  the  remainder 
of  the  Russian  force,  fifty  thousand  men, 
were  a  long  way  behind,  under  Buxhow- 
den.  The  war,  besides,*  was  not  to  the 
liking  of  the  Russian  aristocrats,  who  did 
not  see  why  they  should  fight  for  these 
Prussians,  on  whom  they  looked  down 
with  sovereign  contempt  since  the  battle 
of  Jena,  while  the  Russian  officers  and 
soldiers  behaved  much  worse  in  Prussia 
or  a  friendly  country  than  the  French  did, 
and  displayed  such  a  Mongolian  brutality, 
as  if  they  were  still  benighted  savages. 
We  mean  it  literally  when  we  s.ay  that 
the  Prussian  soldiers,  wherever  they  set 
their  foot,  converted  the  country  into  a 
desert.  This  was,  in  reality,  the  sole  profit 
which  Prussia  derived  in  1806  and  1807 
from  the  czaric  friendship. 

The  whole  conduct  of  the  war  was  a 
failure  from  the  beginning.  The  Russian 
generals  would  not  do  any  thing  m<aterial 
for  Prussia.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  Bennigsen,  who,  as  a  foreigner,  had 
a  double  motive  to  support  the  repug¬ 
nance  of  the  Russian  aristocracy  to  the 
Prussian  alliance.  Still,  he  must  do  some¬ 
thing,  if  he,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Paul 
I.,  did  not  wish  to  ruin  himself  entirely 
with  Alexander,  who,  at  that  time,  meant 
the  war  seriously,  as  he  hoped  to  conquer 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  in  sj)ite  of 
the  experience  he  had  gained  at  Auster- 
lifz.  What  he  first  did  for  this  object 
would  seem  incredible  if  it  were  not 
avouched.  While  Bennigsen  would  not 
serve  under  Buxhuwden,  or  Buxhowden 
under  Bennigsen,  and  as,  moreover,  the 
Russian  aristocracy  would  not  have  liked 
the  supreme  command  given  to  foreigner, 
the  king  selected  a  native,  Kamensky,  an 
invalid  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  lunatic,  who  tried  to  emulate 
Suwarrow,  but  really  played  what  he  was 
— the  fool.  On  reaching  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion,  this  highly  successful  field  marshal 
babbled :  “  I  will  go  to  Silesia  to  attack 
the  foe  in  the  rear.”  A  perfect  folly  as 
matters  stood.  When  Prince  Eugene  of 
Wiirtemberg  presented  himself  to  the 
field  marshaT,  the  “little  thin  man,  mere¬ 
ly  dressed  in  a  shirt  and  nightcap,”  rush¬ 
ed  at  him,  and  cried  with  all  his  might, 
“Prince  WUrtembergsky !  cousin  de  sa 
Majeste  I'Empereur,  Piemennik  Maria 
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FeodoroMma  (nephew  of  Maria  Feodo- 
rowna).  Altesse  serdnissime !  Youngr 
blood !  Molode*  (excellent  lad),  padi 
fijuda  (come  here).”  Then  he  drove  about 
for  some  days  en  grand  tenue — that  is, 
*‘in  a  peasant’s  sheepskin  coat,  with  a 
small  sword  buckled  over  it,  and  a  dirty 
cloth  wound  round  his  head  ” — to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  corps  d’armee  in  a  peasant’s  cart, 
threw  every  thing  into  confusion,  shouted 
to  the  soldiers,  “You  are  betrayed  and 
sold  !  All  is  lost !  Run  home,  I  shall  do 
so  too,”  really  went  oflF  at  a  gallop  in  his 
cart  to  Ostrolenka,  turned  up  again  for  a 
moment  .at  Lomza,  was  caught  up  at 
Grodno  by  an  imperial  decree  which  ban¬ 
ished  him  to  his  estates,  where  he  was 
eventually  murdered  by  his  serfs,  whom 
he  had  driven  into  a  state  of  madness. 

When  they  had  got  rid  of  this  lunatic, 
the  Russians  appe.ared  to  mean  it  serious¬ 
ly  under  Bennigsen’s  command.  But  the 
bravely  fought  battle  of  Pultusk,  on  De¬ 
cember  26th,  against  Lannes,  Augereau, 
and  Davoust’s  corps,  g.ained  them  no 
other  success  but  a  secured  retreat.  The 
French  were  also  exhausted  by  there  rap¬ 
id  march  from  Thuringian  into  these  Po- 
lackian  regions,  where  the  “fifth  element” — 
mud — was  more  difficult  to  subdue  than 
the  foe.  “  The  Polish  canaille  call  this  a 
country,”  the  brutal  Davoust  yelled,  .as  he 
shook  his  mud-laden  boots.  They  went 
into  winter  quarters,  but,  before  the  Jan¬ 
uary  of  1807  was  at  an  end,  the  opera¬ 
tions  were  begun  again  on  both  sides. 
Bennigsen,  pressed  by  the  czar’s  orders, 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Passarge,  but,  on 
Napoleon  coming  up  in  strong  force,  fell 
back  again  on  Prus8i.an  Eylau.  Here  he 
fought,  with  sixty  thousand  men  against 
seventy  thousand  French  and  Rhenish 
confederates,  a  battle  on  February  7th, 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  of  those  in 
which  Napoleon  was  engaged.  For  a 
long  distance  the  snow-clad  fields  were 
stained  with  blood.  The  frightful  butch¬ 
ery  led  to  no  decision,  no  victory  for  the, 
French,  which  was  in  a  great  measnre 
owing  to  the  six  thousand  Prussians  who 
fought  here  on  the  side  of  the  Russians, 
and  who,  led  by  the  brave  General  Les- 
tocq,  in  the  crisis  of  the  action,  when  the 
Russian  left  wing  was  broken,  charged 
with  band  playing  and  flags  flying,  and 
were  the  first  to  restore  the  honor  of  the 
Prussian  arms  in  the  field.  What  was 
thought  in  Paris  of  Napoleon’s  assumed 
victory  at  Eylau,  was  shown  by  the  fall  of 
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the  funds.  The  emperor  w.as  well  aware 
that  he  had  not  conquered,  and  the  sight  of 
the  field  of  Eylau  appears  to  have  been  too 
terrible  even  for  his  nerves.  At  least,  he 
said  in  his  bulletin :  “This  scene  is  peculiar¬ 
ly  fitted  to  inspire  princes  with  a  love  of 
peace  and  hatred  of  war.”  He  did  even 
more,  while  .at  the  same  time  he  shouted 
to  his  terribly  maltreated  troops  the  con¬ 
soling  words  that  they  would  ever  be  lea 
soldats  de  la  grande  annee.  lie  sent  Gen¬ 
eral  Bertrand  to  Memel  to  oflTer  the  King 
of  Prussia  peace.  We  must  assume  that, 
under  the  first  impressions  of  February 
8th,  he  me.ant  this  offer  seriously,  and  at 
any  rate  he  meant  his  added  assur.ance 
that  he  had  learned  that  no  independent 
state  could  be  made  out  of  Poland.  In 
1801  he  had  said  to  Talleyrand  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  think  of  a  Polish  state, 
which  sufficiently  shows  w’hat  he  meant 
from  the  beginning  with  the  Poles,  who 
saw  in  him  their  saviour  and  the  restorer 
of  their  fatherland. 

The  oflfer  of  peace— thongh  only  speak¬ 
ing  in  general  terms  of  a  restoration  of 
Prussia — was  seductive,  doubly  seductive, 
in  the  frightful  position  in  w’hich  the  few 
relics  of  the  ruined  state  now  were.  The 
Russian  allies  behaved  in  such  a  fashion 
in  the  country  that  the  peasants,  driven 
to  desperation,  “  implored  the  advent  of 
the  French  on  their  knees.”  About  this 
time  Lieutenant-Colonel  von  dem  Knese- 
beck,  attached  to  the  Russian  headquar¬ 
ters,  wrote  heart  rending  letters  to  Scharn- 
horst  “  about  the  barbarity  of  the  Mos- 
covites,  who  thought  of  nothing  but 
draining  and  destroying  the  country  in 
order  to  protect  themselves  by  this  des¬ 
ert,”  and  implored  his  friend  to  make 
every  effort  “  that  peace  should  not  be  de¬ 
clined  if  proposed  on  conditions  at  all  ac¬ 
ceptable.’’  Frederick  William  has  been 
reproached  for  acting  on  Hardenberg’s 
advice,  and  adhering  firmly  to  the  alli¬ 
ance  with  Russia  and  England — the  latter 
had  been  recently  patched  up  again — for 
at  once  informing  his  allies  of  Napoleon’s 
offers,  and  assuring  the  czar  that  he 
would  never  separate  from  him.  It  h.as 
been  said  that  such  honor  w’ould  have 
been  most  laudable  in  a  private  person  ; 
but  he  who  wishes  to  play  the  part  of  a 
monarch,  ought  to  be  aware  that,  in  poli¬ 
tics,  matters  are  not  as  in  a  romance  of 
Lafontaine,  and  that,  as  regarded  the  alli¬ 
ance  with  Russia,  a  powerful  confe  lerate 
never  yet  hesitated  to  sacrifice  the  weaker 
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if  lu3  own  aclv.nntage  dem.anded  it.  Ilcncc 
it  was  a  proof  of  Frederick  William’s  limit¬ 
ed  insight  into  affiiira,  that  he  believed  the 
assurance  brought  him  from  St.  Petersburg 
by  Gener.al  Uwarow,  in  February,  1807, 
that  the  czar  “  would  sooner  e.\po8e  him¬ 
self  to  the  danger  of  losing  his  own 
crown  than  suffer  the  king  to  lose  a  grain 
of  sand  from  his  states.”  It  is  true  that 
it  was  foolish  to  put  faith  in  such  assur¬ 
ances.  Put,  on  the  other  side,  could  any 
faith  be  placed  in  Napoleon’s  peaceful 
langu.age?  Could  aught  but  a  snare  be 
seen  in  it  ?  The  king  sent  Colonel  von 
Kleist  to  the  French  emperor  at  Oster- 
ode,  to  learn  some  fuller  details  about  the 
peace-offering.  Kleist  only  heard  unpleas¬ 
ant  things;  for  Napoleon,  who  had  in 
the  mean  while  recovered  from  the  Eylau 
fright,  only  talked  about  impracticable 
things,  and  the  Prussian  colonel  was 
forced  to  keep  his  ears  very  wide  open,  in 
order  to  fish  out  from  Napoleon’s  deluge 
of  words  the  one  certain  fact  that  the 
Elbe  would  henceforth  be  the  western 
frontier  of  Prussia.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  there  was  no  further  reference  to 
serious  negotiations.  Alexander  sent  re¬ 
enforcements  to  his  army,  and  himself 
came  to  Prussia,  for  the  purpose  of  intro¬ 
ducing  greater  energy  into  the  army.  On 
April  8th  he  reviewed  the  Prus.sian  guards 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  embraced  the 
latter  before  the  front,  and  exclaimed,  with 
tear-laden  eyes :  “  It  is  true  that  neither 
of  us  will  fall  alone.  Either  both  togeth¬ 
er,  or  neither  of  both  !  ”  This  ezaric 
emotion  was  indubitably  sincere ;  but  a 
man  does  not  get  far  with  emotions  in  this 
hard  and  rough  world,  and  instead  of  per¬ 
forming  a  scene  from  an  opera,  the  czar 
should  have  made  every  effort  to  relieve 
the  important  city  of  Dantzig,  which  was 
invested  by  the  French.  As  a  competent 
man  has  said,  “  It  was  a  thorough  pas¬ 
quinade  on  the  art  of  Avar,  that  a  great 
army  should  quietly  look  on  for  three 
months  while  a  fortress  like  Dantzig, 
whose  possession  had  an  influence  on  the 
whole  plan  of  operations,  was  being  be¬ 
sieged  and  taken,  and  only  began  to  act 
on  the  offensive  again  when  the  surrender 
was  heard  of.”  But  in  this  strange  way 
acted  General  Bennigsen,  who  knew,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  thus  met  the  views  of  the 
large  liussian  party,  who  asked  quite  loud¬ 
ly,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  “  Why  should  we  fight  any 
more  for  the  personal  friendship  of  our  I 


emperor  with  the  King  of  Prussia?” 
The  fall  of  Dantzig — on  May  25th  the 
commandant  Kalkreuth  found  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  sign  a  capitulation  with  Marshal 
Lefebvre — enabled  Napoleon  to  continue 
the  campaign  ;  and  he  h.ad  so  cleverly 
employed  the  rest  granted  him,  that  he 
was  enabled  to  advance  at  the  he.ad  of 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  while  the 
Prusso-Hussian  army  counted  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousiuid  comb.atants  at  the 
most. 

Hence  things  happened  as  they  must 
happen  ;  for  no  one  in  the  governing 
circles  thought  of  the  only  chance  of  sal¬ 
vation  —  and  that  was  certainly  a  des¬ 
perate  •  one.  It  consisted  in  carrying 
on  the  war  against  Napoleon,  as  it  was 
done  eventually  in  1812.  And  yet,  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  the  idea  was  al¬ 
ready  in  existence.  Over  in  Memel  the 
Russian  general,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  who 
was  severely  wounded  at  Eylau,  while 
lying  on  his  sick-bed,  explained  to  his 
friend,  the  historian  Niebuhr,  how,  if  ever 
he  had  the  honor  of  commanding  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army,  he  w’ould  lead  it  to  the  heart 
of  Russia,  drawing  the  foe  after  him  be- 
ond  Moscow,  in  order  to  fatigue  and  ex- 
aust  him,  and  cut  him  off  from  his  re¬ 
sources  and  base  of  operations,  so  as,  in 
the  end,  with  the  aid  of  the  severe  cli¬ 
mate,  to  let  Napoleon  find  a  second  Pul- 
tawa  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga.  In  the 
mean  while  the  work  of  blood  began 
again  early  in  June  on  the  banks  of  the 
Passarge.  After  the  French  had  crossed 
the  stream,  an  obstinate  and  indecisive  bat¬ 
tle  was  fought  on  June  10th  at  Ileilsberg, 
but  four  days  later  the  decisive  blow  was 
struck  at  Friedland.  Napoleon  bought 
the  victory  dearly ;  but  w’hat  did  he  care 
for  the  loss  of  twelve  thousand  men,  if  he 
was  able  to  Avrite  to  his  brother  Joseph, 
as  he  did  from  Tilsit  on  June  20th:  “The 
battle  of  Friedland,  which  was  fought  on 
the  anniversary  of  Marengo,  decided  the 
dispute.  The  Russian  army  is  annihilated. 
This  battle  is  as  decisive  as  those  of  Ma¬ 
rengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena  were.”  lie 
spoke  the  truth.  At  the  Prussian  court 
at  Memel  the  ministers  whined,  in  the 
Russian  camp  Bennigsen  yelled,  for  peace. 
The  czar  still  wanted  to  hold  out,  but  the 

reace-eurrent  was  too  strong  for  him. 
le  hesitatingly  gave  his  general  half  full 
powers  to  offer  the  enemy  an  armistice, 
and  Bennigsen  did  not  hesitate  to  change 
the  half  into  a  whole,  and  agree  with 
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Berthier  a  four  weeks’  truce.  The  vacil¬ 
lating  czar  was  brutally  urged  by  his 
brother  Constantine,  who  “  proved  him¬ 
self  a  poltroon  in  every  affair  of  the 
war,”  to  give  his  consent.  Matters  even 
went  so  far  that  the  brothers  interchanged 
such  fraternal  language  as  “  sending  to 
Siberia,”  and  “  deposing  from  the  throne.” 
Alexander  gave  way;  and  the  sacriGce  of 
Prussia  was  thus  decided. 

It  was  carried  out.  .The  vanquished 
allies  did  not  fall  “  together,”  but  one  fell 
“  without  the  other,’’  and  this  one  was 
Frederick  William,  who  was  now  able 
to  learn  the  value  of  craric  oaths  of  friend¬ 
ship  over  the  coffin  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  But  why  should  any  one  fpel  hurt 
at  the  falling  away  of  the  Emperor  Alex¬ 
ander  ?  It  must  be  a  very  honestly  limited 
intellect  that  supposes  friendship  to  have 
any  weight  in  politics.  It  is  regulated 
by  interest.  What  could  the  helpless 
King  of  Prussia  offer  the  czar  ?  Nothing. 
While  Napoleon  could  and  really  did 
offer  an  immensity.  Alexander  naturally 
clutched  at  it,  for  history  does  not  w'ork 
with  feelings  and  morality,  but  with  facts, 
which  are  certainly  generally  “  brutal  ” 
enough.  And  then,  to  do  justice,  we 
must  not  omit  to  repeat  that  the  feeling 
among  the  Russian  aristocracy  and  army 
was  opposed  to  the  war ;  nor  forget  that 
the  czar  had  the  Russian  Magna  Charta 
in  terrible  memory.  At  the  same  time, 
Napoleon  was  aware  that  Alexander  was 
oflfended  wdth  England,  and  justly  so,  be¬ 
cause  England  had  displayed  her  own  pe¬ 
culiar  selfishness  in  this  war,  had  done 
nothing  noteworthy  to  support  her  con¬ 
tinental  allies,  had  refused  Prussia  sub¬ 
sidies,  had  declined,  in  insulting  terms,  to 
be  security  for  a  Russian  loan,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  persistently  pursued  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  the  same  poli¬ 
cy  of  conquest  of  which  she  hypocritically 
accused  the  French  autocrat.  Napoleon 
made  use  of  the  czar’s  anti-English  feel¬ 
ings,  and  at  length  his  mental  superiority, 
as  well  as  his  histrionic  talent,  gained  such 
sway  in  his  meeting  with  Alexander,  that 
the  latter  was  unable  to  stand  their  coni 
bined  inffuence.  He  had  to  grow  and 
ripen  for  some  years  longer  ere  he  could 
free  himself  from  the  snares  which  Napo¬ 
leon  wove  round  him  at  Tilsit,  and  derive 
from  the  feeling  of  humiliation  at  having 
been  snared  an  irreconcilable  hatred 
which  eventually  became  the  principal 
lever  in  the  overthrow  of  Napoleonism. 
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It  was  only  natural  that  Prussia  should 
seek  an  armistice  from  the  victor  when 
Russia  had  done  so.  Napoleon,  while 
granting  it,  was  careful  to  separate  his 
dealings  with  Russia  from  those  with 
Prussia,  and  as  he  might  anticipate  an 
easy  victory  over  whiners  and  clmtterers 
like  Kuckeritz  and  Kalkreulh,  he  insisted 
that  the  Prussian  negotiations  for  peace 
should  not  be  managed  by  Ilardenberg, 
to  whose  ministry  this  hint  put  an  end. 
For,  so  soon  as  the  victor  had  made  sure 
of  Russia,  he  spoke  to  Prussia  as  a  mas¬ 
ter  and  commander.  He  made  sure  of 
the  czar,  however,  by  his  often-described 
meeting  with  him,  on  June  25th,  in  the 
ffoating  pavilion  on  the  Niemen,  near 
Tilsit.  Napoleon  wished  to  be  enchant¬ 
ing,  for  he  needed  Alexander.  N  ot  only 
was  it  clear  that  Russia  could  not  l>e  sub¬ 
dued  with  the  means  he  then  had  at  his 
disposal,  but  he  also  w’anted — and  that 
could  be  obtained  by  an  alliance  with  the 
czar — to  have  peace  for  a  few  years  in 
northeastern  Europe,  in  order  to  complete 
the  subjugation  of  the  southwest.  For 
he  was  already  yearning  with  his  insatia¬ 
ble  mind  to  fly  over  the  Pyrenees  and 
command  in  Lisbon  and  Madrid,  as  he 
commanded  in  Vienna,  Rome,  and  Naples, 
in  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Munich,  Dres¬ 
den,  and  Berlin.  He  also  needed  Alex¬ 
ander’s  assistance,  in  order  to  bring  to 
full  growth  a  monster  to  which  he  had 
recently  given  birth  in  the  Prussian  capi¬ 
tal.  This  monster  was  called  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Blockade  —  a  horrible  thing,  of 
which  a  dreamer  might  fancy  that  Homer 
had  prophetically  sung,  “  In  front  a  lion, 
and  behind  a  dragon,  in  the  center  a  chi¬ 
mera.” 

Hence  he  wished  to  be  enchanting  on 
June  25th,  1807,  and  was  so.  Bonaparte’s 
tempest  was  changed  into  a  gentle,  mur¬ 
muring  breeze.  He  even  carried  matters 
so  far  that  he  pretended  ‘‘  to  be  perfectly 
enamored  witli  Alexander’s  noble  and 
handsome  form,”  an^  yet  he  contrived  to 
make  the  hurricane  roar  every  now  and 
then  between  the  dulcet  murmurs,  hurling 
colossal  ideas  and  plans,  like  primeval 
masses  of  rock,  at  the'  czar’s  feet.  When 
the  two  emperors  entered  the  floating  pa¬ 
vilion,  the  Russian  saluted  the  French  with 
the  w'ords ;  “  I  hate  the  English  no  less  than 
you  do,  and  will  support  you  in  every  thing 
you  undertake  against  them.”  To  which 
N  apoleon  replied :  “  If  that  is  the  case,  every 
thing  can  be  easily  arranged,  and  peace 
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concluded.”  These  expressions  may  be  re-  j 
garded  as  historical,  for  in  the  summer  of 
1812  Napoleon  wrote  from  Wilna  to  Alex¬ 
ander  ;  “  Vou  said  to  me  at  Tilsit,  ‘  I  will 
second  yon  against  the  English.’  ”  He 
at  once  began  to  set  the  vanity  of  the 
czar  to  the  right  key.  “With  such  war¬ 
riors  as  lately  fonght  so  mnrderonsly,  the 
W'orld  could  be  conquered  and  ruled.  Let 
us  unite — and  do  so  between  ourselves 
for  we  can  carry  matters  further  in  an 
hour  than  our  ministers  in  many  days — 
let  us  unite,  and  we  shall  accomplish  the 
greatest  things  of  modern  times.  Hussia 
expends  her  strength  in  vain  in  a  contest 
with  France,  while  in  an  alliance  with 
France  she  can  resume  her  sole  true  policy 
— the  policy  of  Catherine  II.”  As  may 
be  su))posed,  during  this  first  meeting  all, 
or  at  least  the  majority  of  the  points,  were 
discussed  on  which  they  agreed  “direct¬ 
ly”  in  further  conferences.  The  Napo¬ 
leonic  idea  of  establishing  a  duchy  of 
Warsaw'  as  a  sort  of  “  foundation-stone 
or  memorial  of  a  future  kingdom  of  Po¬ 
land,”  must  necessarily  be  to  Alexander 
a  stumbling  block  and  rock  of  offense : 
but  Napoleon  sought  to  help  him  over  it 
by  demonstrating  that  Russia,  in  order 
not  to  alarm  Europe,  must  remain  behind 
the  Niemen,  and  turn  her  glances  to  the 
East.  And  in  this  direction  he  brought 
before  the  czar’s  dazzled  sight  a  perspec¬ 
tive  of  conquest  which  extended  not 
merely  to  Const.antinople  but  to  India — 
a  delu'ion  to  which  Napoleon  constantly 
referred  in  his  communications  with  Alex¬ 
ander.  (Thus,  for  instance,  he  wrote  in 
Febru^try,  1808,  to  Caulaincourt,  his  am¬ 
bassador  at  Petersburg:  “Dites  a  I’Em- 
pereur,  que  je  ne  suis  pas  loin  de  penser 
a  line  expedition  dans  les  Indes,  an  part- 
age  de  I’empire  Ottoman,  et  a  faire  march¬ 
er  a  cet  effet  une  armee  de  20  a  25  mille 
Russes,  de  8  a  10  mille  Autrichiens,  et  de  35 
a  40  mille  Fran5ai8  en  Asie  et  de  li  dans 
I’Inde.”)  With  the  snare  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  another 
was  closely  connected,  as  Napoleon  wash¬ 
ed  to  embroil  Russia  and  Prussia  per¬ 
manently,  by  inducing  the  former  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  share  of  the  Prussian  booty,- the 
Pnisso-Polish  circle  of  Rialystok. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  Alex¬ 
ander  seriously  protested  against  the  vil- 
lany  of  helping  to  plunder  his  ally  ;  but 
Napoleon  induced  him  to  accept,  by  using 
the  threat  that,  in  the  event  of  refusal,  he 
would  attach  the  territorj’  in  question  to 


the  threat  directed  against  Russia,  called 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw'.  The  victor  fur¬ 
ther  ensnared  his  victim  with  Sweden, 
whose  madcap  of  a  king  was  Alexander’s 
brother-in-law’.  “The  King  of  Sweden  is 
certainly  your  relation  and  ally,  but  Sw'e- 
den  is  a  geographical  foe  of  Russia.  Fin¬ 
land  extends  to  the  gates  of  Petersburg. 
Can  you  endure  the  thought  that  your 
boastful  Russian  ladies  in  their  palaces  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neva  may  hear  the  thun¬ 
der  of  Swedish  cannon  ?”  Tlie  bait  was 
too  tempting,  and  Alexander  snapped  at 
it.  He  assented  to  the  demanded  breach 
with  England,  and  to  join  the  continental 
blockade,  although  it  might  be  foreseen 
that  it  would  ruin  the  Russian  export 
trade,  and,  with  it,  his  own  finances.  Na¬ 
poleon  promised  to  give 'him  full  liberty 
m  the  East,  first  against  Turkey,  where  the 
Danubian  provinces  were  waiting  to  be 
carried  home  like  a  ripe  harvest ;  and  the 
Napoleonic  ma^ic-lantem  also  displayed 
pictures  of  a  division  of  the  W'orld  into 
an  empire  of  the  East  and  an  empire  of 
the  West  so  seductively  that  Alexander’s 
recollections  of  his  assurances  and  oaths 
to  his  Prussian  ally  faded  away  more  and 
more.  It  may  be  charitably  assumed  that 
the  czar,  when  Napoleon  first  revealed  to 
him  that  Prussia  must  surrender  all  her 
German  provinces  on  the  west  of  the 
Elbe,  and  all  her  Polish  territories,  in  or¬ 
der  that  there  might  be  carved  out  of  the' 
former  a  kingdom  of  Westphalia  for  an 
ex  -  naval  lieutenant  and  linen-draper’s 
clerk,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  out  of  the 
latter  a  duchy  of  Warsaw,  whose  nominal 
sovereign  would  be  the  newly-created 
King  of  Saxony — it  may  be  charitably 
assumed,  we  say,  that  the  czar  raised 
some  slight  objections  to  the  harshness  of 
these  conditions  of  peace.  But  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  took  no  effectual  steps,  for 
w;hen  the  Prussian  negotiators,  Kalkreuth 
and  Golz,  a  few’  days  after  reminded  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  that,  at  his  first 
meeting  with  the  czar  in  the  floating  pa¬ 
vilion,  he  had  promised  more  favorable 
terms  for  Prussia,  Napoleon  answered : 
“  Bah !  The  Emperor  of  Russia  can  not 
have  understood  me  correctly,  owing  to 
his  hardness  of  hearing and  the  czar 
patiently  allowed  himself  to  be  accused 
of  defective  hearing.  Probably  he  did 
not  hear  correctly,  or  quite  overheard  Na¬ 
poleon,  when  he  said  to  him  :  “  I  do  not 
fear  Prussia  :  she  can  do  me  no  more  harm, 
and  hence  I  have  no  cause  to  spare  her.” 
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And  he  probably  appeased  his  conscience 
by  the  fact  that  Napoleou  offered  plun¬ 
dered,  humiliated,  and  trampled  Prussia 
the  further  insult  of  publicly  declaring  that 
he  restored  Frederick  William  one- half  of 
his  territory,  “  solely  out  of  respect  for  the 
Em|>eror  of  Russia  and  his  interv-ention.” 
Really,  people  ought  not  to  feel  so  indig¬ 
nant  as  they  have  done,  because  Napoleon, 
on  returning  from  his  first  interview  with 
Alexander,  is  reported  to  have  said  to  his 
confidants,  “  C’est  un  Grec  du  has  em¬ 
pire.”  It  is  a  fact  that  Russia  lost  noth¬ 
ing  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  but  gained  a 
province — a  Prussian  one — and  that  the 
czar,  after  every  thing  w’as  settled 
with  Napoleon,  gave  his  cheated  and 
abandoned  ally  “  the  most  solemn  and  af¬ 
fecting  assurances  of  his  most  tender 
friendship,  and  of  the  care  with  which  he 
was  striving  to  promote  the  interests  of 
Prussia.” 

The  poor  King  of  Prussia  paid  bitterly 
on  J  une  26th  for  the  restraint  which  the 
victor  had  placed  on  himself  the  previous 
day  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  He  bullied  him  like  a  school  boy, 
overwhelmed  his  army  and  civil  adminis¬ 
tration  with  abuse,  and  at  length  dismiss¬ 
ed  him  so  astounded,  that  it  seems  like  an 
attack  of  insanity  when  we  read  how  the 
king,  returning  from  this  interview  in  a 
very  bad  temper,  let  it  out  on  Von  Kleist, 
^Hardenberg,  and  Jagow,  by  growling  : 
“Napoleon  is  only  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  faults  of  my  army.  I  always 
said  that  the  pay  of  the  captains  was  too 
high.”  Frederick  William  must  cut  a  sad 
figure  in  those  weary  days  of  Tilsit — so 
sad  that  the  Russian  general  Budberg 
said,  without  hesitation,  to  Baron  von 
Schladen  :  “  With  a  monarch  like  vours 
no  one  can  save  the  state.  lie  only  lis¬ 
tens  to,  and  follows  the  advice  of,  weak 
men  and  rogues.  Hence  Prussia  will  per¬ 
ish  through  him.” 

The  whiners  and  yelpers  in  the  king’s 
entourage  now  hit  on  a  plan  to  obtain 
milder  terms  from  Napoleon,  which  was 
worthy  of  such  statesmen.  They  pro¬ 
posed  to  get  up  a  grand  emotional  scene, 
m  which  the  Queen  Louise  was  to  perform 
the  principal  character.  The  king  was 
aware  of  the  plan,  and  so  probably  was 
the  czar.  The  queen  was  induced  to 
come  over  from  Memel,  althouuh  she 
might  have  been  spared  this  humiliation, 

.  the  more  so,  because  only  such  men  as 
Kockeritz  could  hope  to  touch  Napoleon 


by  a  scene  a  Lafontaino,  which  was  cer¬ 
tainly  adapted  to  the  idyllic  Paretz,  but 
certainly  not  to  Tilsit.  The  queen  came 
reluctantly,  but  she  did  come.  “  What  a 
self-victorv  it  costs  me.  Heaven  alone 
knows,”  she  remarked  on  the  road.  On 
the  6th  she  entered  Tilsit  in  a  state  car¬ 
riage  drawn  by  eight  horses,  under  the 
escort  of  French  dragoons  of  the  Guard. 
An  hour  after,  Napoleon  arrrived  on  a 
long-tailed  barb.  Generals  held  his  stir¬ 
rup  as  he  dismounted.  The  king  and  the 
Prussian  princes  received  him  on  the 
steps.  He  kept  his  riding- whip  in  his 
hand,  took  off  his  hat,  bowed  right  and 
left,  and  went  alone  up  to  the  queen. 
Louise  behaved  in  a  way  at  once  dignified 
and  clever  to  the  arrogant  victor.  “  How 
could  you  commence  war  with  me  ?”  he 
opened  the  conversation.  “  Sire,  the  re¬ 
nown  of  Frederick  permitted  us  to  de¬ 
ceive  ourselves  as  to  our  strength,  even 
if  M’e  deceived  ourselves  in  other  re- 
pects.”  The  king  and  queen  were  after¬ 
ward  Napoleon’s  guests  at  dinner,  and 
the  conqueror  condescended  to  tell  F" red- 
crick  V  illiam  that  he  must  console  him¬ 
self  about  the  loss  of  his  provinces.  It 
was  one  of  the  results  of  the  fortune  of 
war.  The  king  this  time  found  a  digni¬ 
fied  answer  in  his  grief :  “  Sire,  you  do 
not  know  what  it  is  to  lose  countries  to 
which  the  dearest  reminiscences  of  youth 
are  attached.  It  is  as  impossible  to  forget 
them  as  one’s  cradle.”  “  Bah  !  a  cradle ! 
When  the  child  has  become  a  man,  he 
has  no  time  to  think  of  his  cradle.” 
“  Pardon  me.  He  can  as  little  forget  as 
deny  his  youth,  and  a  man  of  heart  will 
gratefully  remember  the  cradle  in  which 
he  lav  as  a  child.”  The  queen  returned 
to  Piktupohnen  not  without  hopes.  She 
had  attached  too  great  a  weiglit  to  the 
polite  remarks  which  Napoleon  employed 
toward  her,  and  hoped  at  least  to  effjct 
the  restoration  of  Magdeburg.  The  con¬ 
queror  did  not  delay  in  undeceiving  her. 
He  told  Count  Golz  bluntly  that  what  he 
had  said  to  the  queen  was  only  a  polite 
mode  of  speech,  and  bound  him  to  noth¬ 
ing.  Tliere  could  be  no  idea  of  further 
negotiations,  for  every  thing  was  settled 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander.  It  was 
only  through  respect  for  the  latter  that 
he  left  the  king  any  thing  at  all.  In  short, 
nothing  was  left,  but  to  accej»t  the  treaty 
of  peace  as  he  dictated  it.  “  II  faut  en 
finir.  I  must  get  back  to  Paris.”  With 
ignoble  mockery  he  referred  the  king  to 
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the  czar,  who  might  as  well  sacrifice  his 
relatives,  the  Dukes  of  MecklenVuiig  and 
Oldenburg,  to  the  king  :  their  lands  would 
make  a  nice  compensation  for  Prussia. 
"When  the  conqueror  took  leave  of  the 
queen,  he  oflered  her  a  rose  of  rare 
beauty.  She  hesitated  to  accept  it,  but 
at  length  did  so,  with  the  words,  “At 
least  uith  Magdeburg.”  The  condition 
was  harshly  rejected.  “Fortresses  are  no 
toys  for  ladies,”  Napoleon  said  at  home, 
in  Paris,  to  Josephine,  to  whom  he  boast¬ 
ed  that  he  had  sacrificed  none  of  his  pol 
icy  to  gallantry.  On  the  Tth  and  9th  of 
July  the  two  trc.aties  wore  signed  at  Tilsit. 
I’russia  lost  through  it  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  provinces,  was,  in  addition,  com- 
jxdled  to  join  the  continental  blockade, 
and  at  once  close  her  ports  against  Eng¬ 
land,  and  recognize  the  new  King  of  W est- 
phalia  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Warsaw,  as 
well  as  the  Bonapartist  Kings  of  Holland 
and  Naples.  In  addition  to  this,  Prussia 
h.ad  to  pay  J'rance  a  war  indemnity’, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil¬ 
lion  francs,  and  until  the  settlement  of 
this  sum,  w  hich  it  was  impossible  for 
Prussia,  reduced  to  half  her  former  size, 
to  raise,  the  fortresses  of  Stettin,  Glogau, 
and  Ctlstrin,  would  remain  as  security  in 
Napoleon’s  hands.  The  French  were  to 
evacuate  Prussia  by  December  1st,  but, 
in  reality,  two  hundred  thousand  French 
and  conlederatcs  remained  till  beyond  the 
middle  of  1808,  living  at  the  expense  of 
the  hapless  country.  Nor  was  this  all. 
By  virtue  of  further  stipulations,  extorted 
by  force,  Prussia  must  keep  various  mili¬ 
tary  and  commercial  routes  open  through 
her  territory  for  the  French  to  Poland 
and  Saxony,  surrender  new  Silesia  and 
the  circle  of  Michelau  to  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  recognize  the  gift  of  Prussian 
state  domains  to  Napoleonic  marshals  and 
enerals,  and  finally  bind  herself  not  to 
eep  more  than  forty-two  thousand  men 
under  arms  during  the  next  ten  years. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Tilsit,  where  all 
sorts  of  secret  things  were  being  settled 
in  the  intervals  between  the  military  spec¬ 
tacles  with  which  Napoleon  tried  to  amuse 
the  czar.  Nothing  less  was  being  nego¬ 
tiated  than  a  division  of  the  world  between 
the  emperors  of  the  East  and  West;  at 
least,  we  may  assume  so,  though  it  can 
not  be  proved.  The  treaty  is  said  to  have 
been  formally  signed  by  ’Talleyrand  and 
Prince  Kurakin,  but  the  original  docu¬ 
ment  was  burned  by  the  former  during 


the  czar’s  residence  in  Paris  in  1814.  The 
czar  was  naturally  over-anxious  to  have 
such  a  document  destroyed,  and  Talley¬ 
rand’s  polite  attention  to  his  wishes  may 
explain  many  acts  of  attention  paid  Talley¬ 
rand  by  the  czar.  A  copy  of  the  treaty 
is  said  to  have  existed,  however,  which 
was  first  published  in  Gazeta  de  J\Iadrid 
in  1812,  and  then  in  some  English  papers. 
As  to  the  exact  terms  of  the  treaty,  we 
may  perhaps  know’  them  if  Talleyrand’s 
memoirs  ever  appear.  But  England’s 
gold  enabled  her  spies  to  discover  the 
most  secret  projects  of  her  foes,  and  she 
learned  early  in  July,  1807,  that  Naipo- 
leon  intended  to  get  hold  of  the  Danish 
fleet.  She  prevented  this  danger — for  it 
was  certainly  a  danger  for  England,  if 
T’rance  should  have  at  her  disposal  the 
fleets  of  Denmark,  Russia,  Spain,  and* 
Portugal,  as  was  indubitably  N  apoleon’s 
intention.  Hence,  ere  the  emperor’s  de¬ 
sign  of  making  Bernadotte  and  Victor 
advance  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  thence 
transport  the  army  to  the  Danish  islands, 
could  be  carried  into  efl'ect,  England  dealt 
the  counter  blow’.  She  sent  a  pow’erful 
fleet  into  the  Sound  with  a  corps  of  twen¬ 
ty-five  thousand  men  on  board,  and  de¬ 
manded  of  Denmark  an  ofiensive  and  de¬ 
fensive  alliance,  and  the  charge  of  the 
Danish  fleet  as  a  material  guarantee. 
Denmark  rejected  these  imperious  de¬ 
mands.  The  English  landed,  invested 
Copenhagen  by  land  and  sea,  bombarded 
the  city,  compelled  it  to  surrender  on 
September  7th,  and  carried  ofl‘  as  good 
prize  the  Danish  fleet  lying  in  harbor,  and 
consisting  of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line 
and  fifteen  frigates.  It  was  certainly  a 
scandalous  breach  of  the  peace,  which 
must  render  Denmark  a  vassal  to  Najio- 
Icon,  but  at  the  same  it  was  a  necessity — 
a  result  of  the  anti-Napolconic  policy  of 
the  island  kingdom.  The  fury  cf  the  con¬ 
queror  at  this  trick  was  unbounded.  He 
foamed  and  stormed,  because  another  had 
anticipated  him  in  what  he  intended  to  do 
himself,  and  that  thus  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  meshes  of  the  net  made  at  Tilsit 
should  be  broken  through.  For  a  time, 
his  bile  was  appeased  by  inhaling  the 
smoke  of  the  incense  which  greeted  the 
victor’s  return  in  every  nook  and  corner 
of  his  capital.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
surpass  in  infamy  the  flattery  of  Cam- 
bac^rfes  and  Fontaine,  and  yet  a  Count 
Fabre  eflected  the  impossibility  by  con¬ 
verting  Madame  Letitia  Bonaparte  into  a 
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new  Madonna,  and  her  son  into  a  new 
Saviour,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
senate.  Thus  the  great  and  the  noble 
flattered  :  the  little  people,  the  populace, 
adored  the  emperor  in  their  way.  One 
day,  after  the  return  from  Tilsit,  Napoleon 
held  a  grand  review  on  the  Boulevards 
near  the  Madeleine.  A  citizen’s  wife  held 
up  her  three-year-old  daughter — her  name 
was  Aurore  Dupin,  and  she  afterward 
became  an  unhappy  wife  under  the  name 
of  Dudevant,  and  a  great  writer  under 
that  of  Georges  Sand — above  the  shakos 
of  the  soldiers,  so  that  she  might  see  the 
eraperOr  walking  down  the  line.  The 
child,  raised  above  the  soldiers  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  pass¬ 
ing  Caesar.  He  looke  J  at  her,  and  the 
mother  exclaimed  in  delight,  “  He  looked 
at  you,  Aurore !  Never  torget  it !  That 
must  bring  you  luck.”  Can  we  feel  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  deified  man  really  began 
to  believe  in  his  divinity,  .and  that  the 
genius  of  the  fancied  god  gradually  made 
way  for  the  demon  of  imperial  madness  ? 

This  was  the  epoch  of  Napoleon’s  tri 
umphal  pomp,  for  it  was  the  period  of  the 
Congress  of  Erfurt,  to  which  he  ordered 
Talma  with  the  words :  “  You  will  pl.ay 
to  a  pit  full  of  kings.”  In  truth  at  Erfurt 
kings  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries ; 
and  the  captain  who  angrily  said  :  “  Taisez 
vous,  ce  n’est  qu’un  roi  ”  to  the  drummers 
of  the  Imperial  Guard,  who,  deceived  by 
the  pompous  appearance  of  the  stout 
King  of  Wiirtemberg,  struck  up  the 
triple  roll  reserved  for  the  emperors,  was 
an  historical  word-painter.  Napoleon,  who 
was  already  considerably  entangled  in 
Spain,  had  a  pressing  necessity  to  keep 
the  czir  in  good  temper  till  he  could 
settle  that  complication.  But  this  good 
temper  w.as  threatening  to  turn  its 
seamy  side  outward,  because  Napoleon 
had  grown  marvelously  silent  as  to  the 
grand  expectations  he  had  held  out,  and 
the  Sultans  Mustafa  and  Mahmud  II.  dis¬ 
played  an  unexpected  and  unpardonable 
obstinacy  in  retaining  the  Dan ubian  prov¬ 
inces  desired  by  the  czar.  The  Swedes 
refused  to  give  up  Finland  except  after 
a  sanguinary  contest,  so  little  sense  had 
they  of  the  blessings  promised  the  w’orld 
by  the  Tilsit  project.  Lastly,  the  results 
of  joining  the  continental  blockade  were 
beninning  to  make  themselves  severely 
felt,  and  Alexander  was  giving  way  to 
the  unpleasant  conviction  that  he  had  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  be  humbugged  at  Tilsit. 
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Hence,  in  order  to  defer  the  breaking 
through  of  this  conviction  for  a  few  years 
longer,  a  second  edition  of  the  great  ideas 
of  Tilsit  w’as  got  ready.  Champagny 
must  give  the  Russian  minister  a  hint  that 
all  obstacles  still  existing  between  France 
and  Russia  could  be  removed  by  a  second 
personal  meeting.  The  hint  was  given, 
accepted  by  Alexander,  and  thus  they 
met  at  Erfurt  in  September,  1808. 

These  autumn  days  of  Erfurt  were  un¬ 
questionably  the  zenith  of  the  Napoleonic 
star.  For  once  again  the  thorough  actor, 
though  he  stupidly  forgot  his  part  once 
or  twice,  succeeded  in  getting  the  czar 
into  his  net,  or  at  least  it  looked  exactly 
like  it.  Alexander  w’as  sharp  -  sighted 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  great  ideas 
of  Tilsit  had  only  been  a  delusion,  and 
hence  w'ould  not  quit  Erfurt  without  the 
assurance  of  real  advantages.  Napoleon 
might  twist  about  as  he  pleased,  but  was 
compelled,  by  the  treaty  of  October  12th, 
expressly  to  concede  that  the  Russians 
might  take  Finland  from  Sweden,  and 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  from  the  Turks, 
and,  in  addition,  pledge  himself  to  sup¬ 
port  his  exalted  ally,  in  the  event  of  Aus¬ 
tria  or  any  other  power  taking  any  steps 
to  disturb  the  czaric  robbery.  With  this 
Alexander  declared  himself  satisfied,  or 
pretended  to  be  so — for  he  rivaled  at  Er¬ 
furt  his  exalted  ally  in  acting  a  p.art — and 
the  latter  was  able  to  write  to  his  brother 
Joseph  :  “  I  have  settled  all  iny  business 
with  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Every  thing 
is  arranged  exactly  as  I  wished.”  In  truth, 
the  subjugation  of  Eur^e  seemed  secured 
for  a  long  time  by  this  Erfurt  patching  up 
of  the  Franco-Russian  alliance. 

Napoleon  took  a  pleasure  in  playing 
the  magnificent  host  with  Alexander,  and 
for  this  purpose  displayed  all  his  Byzan¬ 
tine  gorgeous  pomp.  He  had  brought 
with  him  a  glistening  swarm  of  lacqueys, 
from  the  marshal  and  minister  down  to 
the  piqueur  and  groom.  It  was  not  with¬ 
out  an  object,  either,  that  the  portion  of 
his  army  which  returned  about  this  time 
from  Prussia,  marched  through  Erfurt. 
At  this  moment  Talma’s  scholar  suddenly 
changed  his  part  as  the  magnificently 
amiable  host  for  that  of  the  odiously  arro¬ 
gant  parvenu.  One  day  he  invited  the 
czar  and  his  suite  to  a  parade  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  which  had  just  returned  from  Prus¬ 
sia.  On  reaching  the  review-ground,  Na¬ 
poleon  galloped  down  the  front  without 
troubling  himself  about  the  czar,  “  >vho 
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was  compelled  to  follow  him  like  an  adju¬ 
tant.”  When  the  regiment  had  formed 
into  close  column,  Napoleon  shouted  to 
the  e<»lonel:  “  Les  braves  eii  avaut!”  and 
a  number  of  officers,  non  commissioned 
officers,  and  privates,  stepped  forward  a 
semi  circle  round  the  emperor.  He  dis¬ 
mounted,  all  did  the  same ;  the  czar  and 
his  brother  Constantine  stood  on  the  right 
of  Napoleon,  Bertlder,  with  a  portfolio, 
on  his  letl,  while  a  heap  of  kings,  princes, 
artd  dukes  completed  the  circle.  The 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  which  had  aided 
materially  in  deciding  the  battle  of  Fried- 
land,  called  in  turn  each  of  the  “  braves,”  j 
and  presented  him  to  the  emperor,  who  | 
in<|uire<l  into  all  the  details  most  closely, 
as  to  what  each  had  done  at  Friedland,  I 
and  rewarded  them  on  the  spot  with  pro-  1 
motion  or  the  cross  of  the  legion.  Most  | 
of  those  present,  the  French  not  excepted,  j 
felt  convinced  that  Napoleon,  by  his  whole  j 
conduct,  wished  to  humiliate  and  torture  j 
the  czar,  and  all  eyes  were  involuntarily 
fixed  on  the  insulted  man,  who,  during 
the  whole  scene,  8tood*nu)8t  traiujuilly  by  j 
the  side  of  his  host.  But  the  arrogantly  i 
fired  arrow'  had  penetrated  deep  into 
Alexander’s  soul,  and  the  barb  held  tight. 
For  the  present,  however,  he  met  the  , 
Napoleonic  acting  with  Alexandrine  act¬ 
ing.  When,  on  one  of  the  Erfurt  even¬ 
ings,  the  troupe  brought  from  Paris  per- 1 
fermed  Voltaire’s  “  (Edipus,”  and  in  the  ^ 
first  scene  Philoctete  utters  the  line  :  , 
“  L’amitie  d’un  grand  hommeest  uii  bien- 
fait  des  dieux,”  Alexander  arose  and  em¬ 
phatically  embraced  Napoleon,  who  was  sit¬ 
ting  by  his  side,  at  which  the  pit  of  kings  i 
broke  out  in  stormy  ap|)lause.  But  the  czar  j 
afterward  said  in  his  cabinet  to  his  mother's 
brother,  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  who, 
as  a  fanatic  satrap  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  was  certainly  a  badly-chosen  con¬ 
fidant:  “Napoleon  is  at  present  too  pow¬ 
erful  for  me  to  fight  him  with  success. 
We  must  first  let  him  weaken  himself.  ! 
Spain  will  render  good  service  in  this  re-  I 
spect.  His  ambition  which  leads  him  j 
f'rern  one  enterprise  to  another,  will  do  i 
the  rest.  The  time  will  then  come  when 
I  can  take  my  revenge  for  the  part  I  am 
playing  here  at  Erfurt.”  Napoleon,  too,  ! 
felt  his  part  wearisome:  “This  phrase- 1 
maker  of  a  czar  wears  me  out,”  he  wrote  ■ 
to  brother  Josejih.  Ah,  this  Congress  of  | 
Erfurt  was  a  grand  mart  of  falsehood  and  i 
deception  !  The  Emperor  of  Austria  only  | 
needed  to  feign  at  a  distance,  by  sending  ! 
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General  Vincent  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Napoleon,  and  giving  his  envoy  a  letter, 
in  which  he  lied :  “  I  hasten  to  seize 
the  opportimity  to  renew  to  you,  mon¬ 
sieur  mon  frere,  the  expression  of  my 
high  respect  and  friendship,  and  to  offer 
you  the  assurance  of  the  immutability  of 
my  sentiments.”  The  kings,  grand  dukes, 
and  princes  of  the  Rhenish  confederiition, 
however,  were  no  actors.  They  seriously 
meant  the  homage  which  they  offered 
their  protector,  and  only  one  of  them, 
Charles  Augustus  of  Weimar,  felt  shame 
and  anger  in  his  heart. 

But  the  meeting  at  Erfurt  was  full  of 
scenes  of  undying  interest.  On  October 
2d,  the  emperor  of  poets  was  invited  to  an 
audience  by  the  EmjKjror  of  the  French, 
and  the  two  potentates  conversed  for  an 
hour  in  the  presence  of  Talleyrand,  Bcr- 
thier,  Savary,  and  Darn.  “  How  old  is 
Monsieur  Goet?”  “Sixty  years,  sire.” 
“  You  have  worn  well.  I  have  read  your 
romance,  77i«  Sorrows  of  Werther,  seven 
times,  but  the  book  suffers  from  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  motives  of  insidted  ambition 
with  those  of  p.assion.  This  is  not  nat¬ 
ural  :  it  weakens  in  the  reader  the  idea  of 
the  unlmunded  influence  which  love  had 
over  Werther,  and  does  not  allow  any 
purely  poetical  effect.  Qn’en  dit,  Monsieur 
(ioet  ?’  The  poet  tried  to  weaken  the 
charge  by  remarking  that  an  author  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  employ  a  not  easily  discoverable 
art-trick,  in  order  to  produce  a  certain  ef¬ 
fect.  Atlerward  he  said  to  State-Chau- 
celor  Muller  that  Napoleon  appeared  to 
him  like  an  artistic  tailor,  who  “  at  once 
discovers  the  cleverly  concealed  seam  in 
an  apparently  seamless  sleeve.”  They 
then  spoke  about  tragedy,  and  Darn  took 
occasion  to  refer  to  Goethe’s  tragedies. 
Goethe  learned  with  amazement  that  the 
autocrat  regarded  the  tragic  stage  “  with 
the  attention  of  a  criminal  judge.”  The 
emperor  remarked  :  “  The  tragedies  of 
destiny,  which  are  now'  so  fashionable, 
are  of  no  use.  They  belonged  to  a  dark¬ 
er  age.  What  will  people  do  nowadays 
with  destiny?  Politics  are  destiny.” 
Soult  came  in,  and  Napoleon  teazed'  him 
about  certain  unpleasant  occurrences  in 
Poland.  Then  he  rose,  came  closer  to  the 
poet,  asked  kindly  about  his  circum¬ 
stances,  and,  reverting  to  tragic  poetry, 
said,  in  conclusion,  “  Tragedy  should  be 
the  school  of  kings  and  nations.  That  is 
the  highest  thing  the  poet  can  attain. 
You,  Monsieur  Goet,  should  write  the 
so 
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death  of  Capsar  in  a  more  dignified  and 
grander  manner  than  Voltaire.  This 
might  be  the  noblest  task  of  yonr  life. 
The  world  must  be  shown  how  Cassar 
w’ould  have  blessed  it,  how  every  thing 
W'ould  have  become  different,  had  he  been 
allowed  time  to  carry  out  his  high-minded 
plans.  Como  to  Paris !  there  you  will 
find  abundant  material  for  your  poetry.” 
The  emperor  of  poets  took  with  him  from 
this  audience  an  unbounded  respect  for 
Napoleon — a  respect  which  he  never  over¬ 
came  to  the  day  of  his  de.ath. .  Napoleon, 
for  his  part,  turned  to  his  marshals  and 
ministers  when  Goethe  had  retired,  and 
said,  “  Voila  un  homme !” 

Charles  Augustus  of  Weimar  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  endure  worse  treatment,  for  he 
was  obliged  to  invite  the  emperor  to 
Weimar,  and  play  the  polite  host.  On 
October  6lh,  the  whole  tumult  of  the  con¬ 
gress  went  to  the  quiet  city  of  the  muses 
on  the  Ilm.  In  the  afternoon  there  was 
a  grand  stag-hunt — that  is  to  say,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  stags  were  driven  together,  and 
Napoleon  fired  among  them,  proving  him¬ 
self  an  awfully  bad  shot.  In  the  evening 
Talma’s  troupe  performed  “  La  Mort  de 
Ca}sar”.in  the  Weimar  theater.  The  or¬ 
chestra  W’as  covered  over  wdth  a  dais,  on 
which  the  two  emperors  sat  in  throne- 
chairs.  The  kings  and  grand  dukes  were  1 
put  in  the  stalls,  and  the  pit  was  given  up 
to  the  rest  of  the  princes.  The  balcony 
was  exclusively  reserved  for  ladies,  while 
in  the  gallery  glistened  the  embroidery  of 
marshals,  generals,  ministers,  and  court 
dignitaries.  Talma  displayed  all  his  ge¬ 
nius  in  the  character  of  Brutus,  but  when 
Cajsar  gave  Antony,  who  warns  him 
against  the  senators,  the  well  known  an¬ 
swer,  which  concludes  with  the  word.**, 
“  Allons,  n’ecoutons  point  ni  soup9ons  ni 
vengeance!  sur  runivers  sounds  regnons 
sans  violence,”  the  acting  passed  from  the 
stage  to  the  brilliant  audience,  and  the 
assembly,  “  electrified  by  the  significant 
passage,”  burst  into  a  storm  of  venerat¬ 
ing  applause.  “  Rule  over  the  subjugated 
world  without  violence!”  This  monstrous 
lie  was  applauded  by  German  princes 
and  German  women  at  the  same  spot 
where  Schiller  had  brought  out  his  “  Tell  ” 
and  his  “  Maid  of  Orleans.”  It  is  truly 
pleasant  to  find  amid  all  this  shame  a  re¬ 
mark  from  feminine  lips  which  produces 
a  consoling  effect.  At  the  court  ball  w’hich 
followed  the  play  Napoleon  was  struck  by 
the  beauty  of  a  young  lady,  Frau  von  der 
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Recke.  On  his  inquiring,  she  told  him 
that  she  lived  in  Weimar.  “  I  conld  not 
have  believed  that  there  were  such  pretty 
women  in  Erfurt.  But  you  are  not  a  na¬ 
tive  ?”  “No,  sire.  I  was  born  at  Stet¬ 
tin.”  “  A  Prussian,  then  ?”  “Yes,  sire, 
a  Prussian,  body  and  soul.”  The  brave 
words  force<l  respect  from  the  conqueror. 

“  Good  !”  he  said ;  “  we  must  be  attached 
to  our  country.” 

After  exchanging  a  few  words  with  the 
czar,  he  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Goethe,  and  then  said  to  Chancelor  Mol- 
ler,  “  But  where  is  Wieland  ?  Why  do 
you  not  bring  him  to  me  ?”  Charles  Au¬ 
gustus  had  the  old  gentleman  —  “  the 
German  Voltaire,”  as  the  French  called 
him — brought  to  court.  The  emperor 
received  him  very  kindly,  and  asked, 
“  Which  of  your  works  do  you  consider 
the  best  ?”  “  Sire,  I  attach  no  great 

value  to  any  one  of  them.  I  wrote  what 
I  felt.”  The  conversation  turned  to  his¬ 
torical  subjects,  and  Napoleon  loudly 
praised  Julius  Caesar,  as  he  had  done  be¬ 
fore  with  Goethe.  “  He  would,  unques¬ 
tionably,  be  the  greatest  m.an  in  history, 
if  he  had  not  committed  an  unpardonable 
error.  He  knew  the  men  thoroughly  who 
wished  to  put  him  out  of  the  way,  and 
hence  he  ought  to  have  put  them  out  of 
the  way.”  He  spoke  cleverly  about  his¬ 
tory,  but  very  badly  of  Tacitus.  “His¬ 
tory  does  not  want  illusions ;  it  ought  to 
enlighten  and  instruct,  not  merely  produce 
effective  pictures.  Tacitus  did  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  develop  the  causes  and  inner  mo¬ 
tives  of  courts.  The  Roman  emperors 
were  not  nearly  so  bad  as  he  describes 
them  to  ns.”  In  the  year  1812,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  to  Count  Narbonne  about 
Tacitus  nearly  in  the  same  words  as  he 
here  used  to  Wieland.  It  is  clear  that 
Tacitus  troubled  him,  and  he  was  evident¬ 
ly  afraid  lest  a  Tacitus  might  one  day 
spring  up  for  him,  who  would  depict  him 
as  the  Roman  one  did  Tiherius.  Spe.ak- 
ing  of  Christianity,  the  emperor  said  to 
Wieliind :  “  I  find  in  it  a  wonderful  reaction 
of  the  Greek  mind  against  the  Roman. 
Greece,  overcome  by  physical  strength, 
regained  her  mental  supremacy  by  reviv¬ 
ing  and  fostering  that  beneficent  germ 
which  had  spread  across  the  sea.  IIow- 
ever  ” — here  he  walked  close  up  to  Wie¬ 
land,  and  held  his  hand,  so  that  no  one 
but  the  aged  poet  should  hear  him — “  it 
is  a  great  question  whether  Christ  ever 
existed.”  Wieland  argued  against  this 
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doubt,  which  struck  the  autocrat,  and 
pleased  him. 

On  the  following  day,  Napoleon  invited 
Prince  William  of  Prussia,  the  king’s 
brother,  and  the  German  princes  to  a 
hure-^unt,  arranged  on  the  battle-field  of 
Jena,  and  they  went  —  really  went! 
Charles  Augustus  of  Weimar  alone  had 
the  courage  to  escape  from  this  cruel 
mock'\*ry  of  Germany.  But  sportsmen 
of  another  nature  were  there,  who  intend¬ 
ed  not  to  fire  at  hares,  but  at  a  noble  head 
of  game.  Outside  Weimar  two  well- 
mounted  Prussian  officers  were  laying 
wait  in  a  coppice  for  the  victor  of  tfena, 


in  order  to  settle  the  enormous  reckoning 
between  Prussia  and  France  with  the 
contents  of  the  musquetoons  which' they 
carried  under  their  cloaks.  The  murder 
of  Ca'(-ar  yesterday,  performed  on  the 
Weimar  stage,  might  thus  have  become 
for  the  second  time  a  reality  on  the 
world’s  stage.  But,  fortunately  for  Na¬ 
poleon,  the  Prince  of  Prussia  was  sitting 
by  his  side  in  the  open  caleche,  and 
might,  possibly,  have  received  a  bullet. 
Hence  the  musquetoons  in  the  copse  w’ere 
not  fired,  and  the  account  between  Prus¬ 
sia  and  France  was  not  settled  for  several 
years  later. 


7rom  th«  London  Society  Mngntlnt. 
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THE  •'  MORNING  HERALD."  AND  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  THE  “  TIMES." 


Tuk  Morning  Herald  w’as  established 
in  1780  by  a  discontented  writer  in  the 
Morning  Post — a  man  who  obtained  no 
'  little  notorieW  in  his  day.  This  was  the 
Rev.  Henry  Bate,  afterward  the  Rev.  Sir 
Henry  Bate  Dudley,  Rector  of  Ferns, 
Chancelorof  the  Diocese  of  Ferns,  and  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  career  of  thi.s 
man  w’as  remarkable.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  clergyman  at  Worcester,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  after 
which  he  was  ordained,  and  obtained  a 
small  living  in  Essex.  The  duties  of  mar¬ 
rying,  burying,  baptizing,  catechising,  and 
preaching  in  an  intensely  Boeotian  district 
were  not  much  to  his  mind,  and  he  soon 
threw'  them  up,  and  came  to  London  about 
1775,  to  leaa  the  life  of  a  man  about 
town.  About  that  time  the  newspapers 
indulged  as  freely  in  personal  and  private 
comment  as  the  New-York  papers  w’ere 
in  the  hjibit  of  doing  before  the  war  be¬ 
gan — a  fact  which  should  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten  when  we  read  of  the  many  prosecu¬ 
tions  for  libel  which  the  publishers  were 
called  to  undergo.  Bate,  who  had  thrown 
off  the  clergyman’s  gown  w’ith  his  parish, 
came  up  to  the  metropolis,  and  at  once 
attached  himself  to  w’hat  Sir  Walter 
Scott  would  have  called  the  Light  Horse 


of  literature.  An  engagement  on  a  news¬ 
paper  as  the  chronicler  of  the  fashions 
and  follies  of  the  day  seems  to  be  a  strange 
descent  from  the  grave  duties  of  a  parish 
priest,  though  it  has  been  paralleled  by  a 
somewhat  similar  case  in  our  own  day ; 
and  it  doubtless  afforded  Bate  an  opening 
into  that  round  of  frivolities  whi  h  is  now 
called  fast  life,  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  from  the  first  eager  to  obtain.  Here 
he  did  his  work  as  chterer  for  scandel 
with  too  much  zeal,  for  a  paragraph  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  character  of  a  lady  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  call  forth  a  champion 
on  her  behalf  in  a  Captain  Storey,  who 
challenged  the  ex-clergyman.  Mr.  Bate 
had  enough  of  the  clergyman  left  in  him 
to  wish  to  avoid  this  mode  of  giving  sat¬ 
isfaction  ;  and  he  sent  a  message  to  the 
captain  assuring  him  th.at  the  offensive 
paragraph  was  inserted  without  his  knowl¬ 
edge.  This  was  probably  true ;  for  though 
editors  are  properly  held '  responsible  for 
all  that  is  published  under  their  care,  it  is 
impossible  but  that  a  paragraph  will  now 
and  then  steal  through  unobserved  ;  and 
in  former  days  there  was  less  supir vision 
than  now.  Whether  true  or  not,  the  ex¬ 
planation  met  no  credence  from  the  en¬ 
raged  captain,  and  on  an  accidental  meet- 
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in"  between  the  parties  in  the  street  in 
the  month  of  January,  1777,  high  words 
ensued,  and  both  becAine  so  incensed  that 
they  resolved  to  settle  their  dispute  at 
once.  Dispensing  with  all  preliminary 
formalities,  even  to  the  presence  of  sec¬ 
onds,  they  adjourned  to  a  tavern,  called 
for  pistols,  and,  being  shown  by  an  ac¬ 
commodating  waiter  into  a  room,  they 
shut  the  door,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to 
the  duel.  The  pistols  were  discharged 
on  both  sides  without  effect,  on  which 
they  drew  the  swords  which  were  then 
an  indispensable  portion  of  a  gentleman's 
walking  equipment.  Ikith  w’ere  soon 
wounded,  and  Mr.  Bate’s  sword  bent 
from  a  stroke  on  the  captain's  breast¬ 
bone.  The  parson  was  thus  naturally  dis¬ 
armed,  but  the  captain,  on  perceiving  his 
plight,  courteously  allowed  him  time  to 
straighten  it,  which  he  was  proceeding  to 
do  by  pressing  his  foot  upon  the  bent 
j»art,  w’hen  the  crowd  assembled  outside 
the  door  thinking  the  parties  had  done 
enough  for  honor,  broke  in,  and  parted 
the  infuriated  combatants. 

Whether  Mr.  Bate  wrote  the  libel  on 
Captain  Storey’s  friend  or  not,  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  of  his  cognizance  of  another 
libel  which  appeared  in  the  same  paper 
about  three  years  after  this,  against  the 
Duke  of  Richmond.  This  was  the  rad¬ 
ical  duke,  the  uncle  of  Fox,  the  advocate 
of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parlia- 
raents,  but  who  afterward  took  umbrage 
at  his  not  being  accepted  as  the  whig 
le.ader  on  the  death  of  Burke’s  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  and  went  over  to  ritt 
and  the  lories.  But  in  1780  he  was  in 
the  full  course  of  opposition,  and  was  as 
severe  an  economist  as  Mr.  Cohden  or 
Mr.  Bright  of  the  present  day.  For  this 
he  encountered  the  biting  censure  of  Mr. 
Bate,  who  accused  him  of  being  in  league 
with  the  French,  of  inviting  an  invasion 
of  the  country,  and  so  forth.  The  duke 
would  not  condescend  to  meet  his  adver¬ 
sary  as  Captain  Storey  had  met  him  for¬ 
merly,  but  raised  an  action  against  him 
in  the  courts  of  law.  The  libel  was  clear¬ 
ly  brought  home,  and  Bate  was  sentenced 
to  an  imprisonment  of  twelve  months  in 
the  King’s  Bench  Prison ;  but  curiously 
enough,  the  prison  was  at  that  time  little 
better  than  a  mass  of  ruins,  for  it  had  been 
sacked  by  the  “  No- Popery  ”  rioters  a  few 
months  before,  and  Bate’s  imprisonment 
was  postponed  till  the  jail  was  repaired ; 
nor  do  we  believe  it  was  ever  enforced. 
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But  the  trial  and  the  sentence  was  enough 
to  terminate  his  connection  with  the 
^forninff  Post.  Even  in  those  days, 
when  thelilierty  of  the  press  was  often  as¬ 
sailed,  and  a  prosecution  for  libel  was  as 
often  the  lot  of  a  courageous  patriot  ?l8  of 
a  malignant  assailant,  the  English  people 
drew  a  distinction  between  fair,  however 
rough,  criticisms  on  public  conduct  and 
unfounded  imputations  of  base  motives. 
No  proprietor  of  a  newspajier  who  had 
any  regard  for  its  character,  or  even  its 
pecuniary  interests,  could  retain  a  convict¬ 
ed  libeler  of  this  class  at  its  head  ;  and 
hence  we  find  that  soon  after  the  trial 
Bate’s  connection  with  the  Post  was  at 
an  end.  But  he  had  found  his  connection 
with  the  newspa|K*rs,  and  the  position  in 
society  it  enabled  him  to  assume  too 
))leasant  to  be  given  up,  and  accordingly 
we  find  in  November  of  this  same  year 
the  first  numlier  of  the  Morning  Herald 
making  its  appearance  under  Mr.  Bate’s 
somewhat  ominous  auspices. 

The  future  c.areer  of  this  singular  per¬ 
son  had  a  dash  of  romance  in  it.  lie  con¬ 
trived  so  far  to  ingratiate  himself  with  a 
Mr.  Dudley,  that  that  gentleman  be¬ 
queathed  to  him  a  large  esUite  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  assuming  his  name.  Having 
thus  come  into  possession  of  considerable 
wealth,  the  Rev.  Bate  Dudley  bethought 
him  of  reverting  to  his  early  profession. 
He  bought  the  patronage  of  the  church 
of  Brad  well,  near  Maldon,  and,  intending 
to  present  himself  at  the  next  vacancy, 
he  Laid  out  several  thousand  pounds  in  re¬ 
storing  the  church  and  schools,  and  build¬ 
ing  a  magnificent  rectory  house.  A  man 
of  his  stamp  was  not  likely  to  see  any  in¬ 
congruity  in  a  'duelist  and  a  libeler,  as 
well  as  a  newspaper  editor,  becoming  a 
parish  priest ;  but  the  bishop  of  the  di¬ 
ocese  did,  and  when  the  living  fell  vacant, 
and  the  new  patron  issued  his  presenta¬ 
tion  in  his  own  behalf,  the  bishop  refused 
to  induct  him.  A  lawsuit  ensued,  which 
lasted  for  some  years,  and  which  ended 
in  the  fighting  parson  spending  more 
money,  and  in  not  getting  the  living. 
But  in  another  quarter  fortune  was  more 
propitious:  he  had  in  the  columns  of  the 
Morning  Herald  defended  the  cause  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  many  bicker¬ 
ings  that  took  place  between  that  jn  ince 
and  his  irritated  father,  and  that  father’s 
responsible  advisers.  George  IV.  was 
never  at  any  period  of  his  life  ungrateful, 
where  gratitude  involved  no  sacrifice  on 
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his  own  part.  And  it  happened  that  he 
could  serve  his  literary  hanger-on  without 
much  trouble.  He  could  not,  indeed, 
push  him  forward,  nor  even  secure  him 
an  entrance  into  the  Church  of  England  : 
but  it  is,  or  rather  let  us  say  it  was,  dif¬ 
ferent  in  Ireland.  There  any  bmly  was 
thought  good  enough  to  l)e  a  clergyman  ; 
and  the  royal  favor  was  strong  enough  to 
secure  for  this  man  the  rectory  of  Kileo- 
ran,  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns,  where  he 
was  subsequently  appointed  chancelor  of 
the  diocese.  In  temporal  honors  he  was 
equally  fortunate.  He  was  made  a  justice 
oi  the  |>eace  and  a  baronet ;  and  died  at 
last  in  the  year  18*24  in  all  the  odor  of 
sanctity. 

From  the  date  of  its  commencement 
downward  the  Morning  Ileraldh-.x*  never 
exercised  much  influence  on  public  opin¬ 
ion.  It  began,  as  we  have  seen,  as  a  lib¬ 
eral,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  associates,  which  was  then 
considered  to  be  identical  with  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  ami  a 
liberal  it  continued  to  be,  though  its  lib- 
alism  was  of  a  very  mild  type,  till  the 
great  year  of  conservative  reaction,  when 
Sir  Kol)ert  Peel  took  office,  in  1834  ; 
when  the  whigs,  to  oust  him,  formed 
their  famous  Lichfleld  House  compact 
with  O’Connell ;  when  the  conservatives, 
to  beat  the  whigs  at  their  own  weapons, 
and  to  deepen  that  current  of  reactive  feel¬ 
ing  which  had  begun  to  flow,  established 
newspapers  in  almost  every  market  town 
of  any  pretensions  throughout  the  conn- 1 
try ;  and  as  their  central  organ  they  se¬ 
cured  the  Morning  Herald.  Under  its 
present  management  it  probably  exercises 
greater  influence,  is  oftener  quoted,  and 
is  more  looked  to  for  an  exposition  of  the 
views  of  the  party  it  has  espoused  than 
at  any  former  period  of  its  existence.  To 
recover  it  from  the  contemptible  position 
into  which  it  had  been  allowed  to  fall 
must  have  been  no  easy  task.  Its  name 
had  become  synonymous  with  whatever 
w<as  stupid  or  dull,  and  that  dullness  was 
not  alw’.ays  respectable.  For  some  time 
it  had  affected  a  certain  amount  of  liberal¬ 
ity  in  its  opinions,  and  it  became  the  ve¬ 
hicle  through  which  Mr.  Montagu  Taylor, 
an  amiable  man,  but  a  somewhat  prolix 
and  tedious  writer,  promulgated  his  theo¬ 
ries,  that  then  had  the  grace  of  novelty, 
on  the  wickedness  of  capital  punishments 
— a  rebound  from  the  unnecessary  and 
even  wanton  blood-shedding  for  minor 


offenses  in  which  our  statute  law  at  one 
time  abounded.  Hut  about  the  time  of 
the  Reform  bill  the  Morning  Herald  be¬ 
came  decidedly  conservative,  or,  as  O'Con¬ 
nell  phrased  it  when  he  enumerated  the 
various  schemes  by  which  the  party  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel  at  their  head  hoped  to 
return  to  power,  “  They  purchased  that 
wretched  rag,  the  Morning  Herald." 
From  that  time  its  management  was  of 
the  most  slovenly  description :  no  care 
nor  pains  was  taken  in  its  editing ;  it 
floated  on  the  sea  of  existence  like  a 
water-logged  ship,  sustained  only  by  its 
advertisements  and  \.\\e  prestige  of  its  be¬ 
ing  a  daily  London  newspaper.  Its  title 
to  this  latter  quality  was  indeed  some¬ 
times,  and  with  some  justice,  denied,  for 
it  seldom  bestowed  any  news  but  that 
which  was  gleaned  from  its  cotemj)oraries 
of  the  previous  day  :  tlius  giving  point  and 
pungency  to  a  joke  of  Punch's^  embodied 
m  such  a  dialogue  as  the  following : 

First  Gentleman. — I  will  thank  you,  sir, 
when  you  are  done,  for  a  look  at  the  news¬ 
paper. 

“  Second  Gentleman.  —  It  is  not  a  news¬ 
paper. 

“  First  Gentleman. — What  is  it,  then  ? 

Secmid  Gentleman. — 'The  Morning  Herald. 

First  Gentleman  (turning  on  his  heel). — 
Oh  I” 

But  if  there  was  no  news  in  the  body 
of  the  paper  there  were  occasionally  start¬ 
ling  novelties  in  the  editorial  columns.  In 
general  they  might  be  described  as  Swift 
described  Archbishop  Tenison’s  sermons 
— “  hot  and  heavy,  like  a  tailor’s  goose 
but  sometimes  the  heat  quite  overcame  the 
heaviness.  The  following  leading  ariicle, 
which  we  print  entire,  as  it  appeared,  and 
which  proved  the  climax  to  a  series  of 
mysterious  announcements  respecting  a 
probable  change  in  Lord  Palmerston’s 
ministry  about  the  time  of  the  Chinese 
war,  w’as  probably  never  surpassed  by 
any  in  the  annals  of  newspaper  literature : 

“The  Sword  op  the  Lord  and  or  Gideon  ! ! 

“  A  Bed  of  Heather  or  a  Thocsand  Marks  I ! 

“  Those  were  the  principles  enunciated  by 
the  duelists  at  Drumclog,  who  have  been  im¬ 
mortalized  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 

“  Right  and  Wrong! 

“  Morality  and  Money ! 

“  Manchester  and  Canton  1 

“  International  laws  and  errors,  public  im¬ 
purity  1 

“  Thus  fought  Balfour  of  Burley  and  Both- 
well,  although  the  descendant  of  kings. 
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“  The  issue  of  this  conflict,  if  not  known  to 
all  our  readers,  can  be  bought  with  many  other 
political  instructions  in  ita  (now)  one  volume. 
Old  Mortality. 

“These  remarks  apply  to  the  telegraphed 
news  in  relation  to  the  Chinese  war,  which  we 
give  in  another  column.  The  details  we  wait 
for.” 

After  this  there  was  no  more  to  be 
done.  The  writer  who  could  pen  this 
paragraph,  and  the  editor  who  could 
sanction  it — if,  indeed,  they  were  not  one 
and  the  same  person — had  done  enough 
to  achieve  fame,  and  nothing  more  re¬ 
mained  than  to  dismiss  him  to  repose 
upon  his  laurels.  So  it  happened  that  a 
change  soon  afterward  took  place.  The 
paper  passed  not  only  under  another  man¬ 
agement,  but  into  another  proprietorship  ; 
and  hard  as  the  task  was — and  those  only 
who  have  mingled  in  newspaper  work 
can  imagine  how  hard  it  is  in  this  kind  of 
property  above  all  others  to  regain  a  char¬ 
acter  which  has  once  been  recklessly 
thrown  away — yet,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  the  work  has  been  accomplish¬ 
ed,  and  the  Morning  Herald  has  reestab¬ 
lished  for  itself  a  recognized  place  among 
the  forces  that  move  public  opinion. 
Whether  it  and  all  the  other  high-priced 
papers  are  not  doomed  to  pale  their  fires  | 
before  the  penny  press  is  another  qiies- 1 
tion  ;  but  it  is  fair  to  add  that,  with  the  ^ 
single  exception  of  the  Times.,  the  Herald 
is  as  likely  to  hold  its  own  as  any  of  its 
cotemporaries. 

A  projector  of  the  present  day  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  push  into  notoriety  what  he 
calls  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  art 
and  mystery  of  typography,  by  which  a 
large  amount  of  labor  is  expected  to  be 
saved  in  having  those  words  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  that  most  frequently  recur  in  liter¬ 
ary  composition  cast  complete  in  blocks, 
instead  of  having  the  types  that  form 
their  component  parts  picked  up  let¬ 
ter  by  letter  by  tne  compositor.  It  is 
probable  the  projector  did  not  know 
that  his  new  plan,  ingenious  as  it  looks, 
was  brought  into  actual  practice  about 
eighty  years  ago,  and  that  it  then  utterly 
failed*.  Yet  the  fact  ought  to  be  well 
known  in  the  history  of  the  press,  for  it 
was  used  in  the  original  establishment  of 
the  newspaper  that  is  now  universally 
recognized  as  the  first  journal  of  Europe, 
and  Its  patron  was  at  the  head  of  that 
family  of  Walter  which  is  now  more  close¬ 
ly  identified  with  the  newspaper  press  than 


the  name  of  Woodfall  itself.  In  the  year 
1785  Mr.  John  Walter,  the  father  of  the 
man  who  made  the  Times,  and  who  was 
then  a  flourishing  master  printer  within 
the  precincts  of  the  city,  started  a  new 
journal,  which  in  the  first  instance  he 
called  the  Daily  Universal  Register.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  three  years  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  was  an  inconvenience 
attaching  to  this  title,  arising  from  the 
hackneyed  use  of  the  word  register,  which 
was  often  applied  to  publications  of  the 
most  miscellaneous  nature,  and  led  to  all 
sorts  of  mistakes.  What  amount  of  cogi¬ 
tation  was  occupied  in  the  new  title  we 
are  not  told  :  it  was  most  probably  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  but  a  moment 
of  supreme  luck,  that  suggested  the  apt, 
short,  and  most  original  appellation  of  the 
Times.  But  whether  under  the  one  title 
or  the  other,  the  new  journal  did  not  at 
first,  nor  for  several  years  afterward,  give 
any  indications  of  its  future  greatness. 
The  elder  Walter  had  no  special  vocation 
for  newspaper  work.  To  him  it  was  only 
one  of  many  other  schemes  he  then  had 
on  hand ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
work  was  undertaken  rather  to  illustrate 
the  novel  style  of  printing,  w’hich  he  had 
dignified  with  the  sounding  title  of  “  log- 
ography,”  than  from  any  taste  for  political 
pursuits,  that  he  had  engaged  in  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  journalism  at  all.  The 
small  wits  of  the  day  ridiculed  the  scheme, 
'and  the  columns  of  his  cotemporaries 
indulged  in  a  variety  of  excruciating  jokes 
at  the  expense  of  logography.  The  log- 
ografiher  held  out  notwithstanding — for 
the  Walter  tenacity  of  purpose  is  pro¬ 
verbial  ;  but  at  last  even  Ins  stubborn  de¬ 
termination  was  forced  to  bow,  rather 
through  the  conviction  forced  upon  him, 
that  the  new  process,  with  all  its  boasted 
facilities,  was  really  a  slower  process  than 
the  old  one,  than  to  any  sense  of  the  ridi¬ 
cule  unceasingly  poured  upon  him  by  his 
rivals.  He  altered  his  system  of  printing, 
but  he  did  not  alter  his  system  of  editing 
and  general  management,  and  the  Times 
remained  the  same  mediocre  journal  it 
had  begun.  Humble  as  it  w’as,  however, 
it  did  not  escape  the  usual  lot  of  news¬ 
papers  in  those  days.  The  law  of  libel 
was  wide,  and  its  ramifications  were  ex¬ 
tensive.  In  the  course  of  two  years  Mr. 
Walter  was  twice  prosecuted  for  no  fewer 
than  three  libels  on  members  of  the  royal 
family,  and  the  imprisonment  awarded  for 
the  first  ofiTense  was  not  completed  when 
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he  was  tried  for  the  other  two.  To  im¬ 
prisonment  was  added  fine ;  and  there 
•was  even  a  hint  of  the  pillory,  which  was 
far  frotn  being,  in  those  days,  the  myth  it 
has  now  become.  It  was  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  these  encounters  with  the 
strong  hand  of  power  would  be  at  all  to 
the  taste  of  the  respectable  city  trades¬ 
man  who  had  given  hostages  to  fortune 
in  a  respectable  and  flourishing  business, 
and  a  wife  and  children,  and  who  felt  that 
he  had  no  siiecial  vocation  to  the  perilous 
paths  of  political  life.  It  was  not  surpris¬ 
ing,  therefore,  that  when  his  elde.st  son 
had  attained  to  a  suitable  age  he  made 
over  to  him  the  sole  and  e.vclusive  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Time-i,  while  he  confined 
himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  more 
lucrative  and  steady  gains  of  the  printing- 
office. 

With  the  advent  of  the  younger  Wal¬ 
ter  came  the  first  impetus  of-  the  Times 
toward  that  culminating  point  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  press  of  Europe  which 
it  has  now  so  long  maintained.  This  re¬ 
markable  man  seems  to  have  combined 
ail  his  father’s  enterprise,  perseverance, 
and  tenacity  with  a  higli-minded  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  at  that  day  at  least  was  ^ 
exceedingly  rare,  and  an  aptitude  for  , 
political  journalism  which  his  father  never  | 
acquired  He  early  formed  his  notion  of 
what  an  English  newspaper  ought  to  be, 
and  he  determined  to  realize  it.  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  party  was  from  the  first  his 
motto.  The  ministers  that  in  their  turn 
came  to  rule  England  received  front  him, 
accewding  as  he  (leemed  of  them,  support 
or  opposition ;  but  the  opposition  was  in¬ 
variably  honorable,  the  support  was  al  ways 
disinterested.  Whether  as  friend  or  foe, 
he  never  would  cease  to  be  the  critic,  j 
the  monitor,  the  adviser.  But  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  he  conducted  his  paper, 
and  the  unswerving  resolution  with  which 
at  all  hazards  he  adhered  to  them,  are  so 
clearly  set  forth  in  an  article  which  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  emanated  from  himself, 
and  the  document  is  in  other  respects  so 
interesting,  that  our  readers  will  thank  us 
for  giving  a  few  extracts  from  it. 

The  occasion  which  called  it  forth  was 
a  curious  one.  The  disastrous  results  of 
lhe*ex[»edition  to  the  Scheldt  had  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  country,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  resolved  upon  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  government 
that  had  planned  and  mismanaged  it. 
When  in  our  times  a  similar  inquiry  was 


undertaken  into  the  conduct  of  the  Cri¬ 
mean  war,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a 
secret  committee ;  but  at  the  period  to 
which  we  now  refer  the  House  of  Com- 
]  mons  itself  had  leisure  to  conduct  these 
I  inquiries,  and  never  thought  of  delegating 
:  their  duties  to  a  committee.  But  as  the  < 
committee  on  the  Crimean  w’ar  was  with 
1  the  consent  of  all  parties  made  a  secret 
j  one,  so  it  will  be  admitted  the  proposition 
I  of  the  government  in  1810  that  reporters 
j  should  be  excluded  from  the  gallery  while 
I  the  inquiry  was  being  conducted  w’as  in 
I  its  way  reasonable  too.  It  was  resisted, 
j  however ;  and  then  the  ministers  and 
I  their  friends,  instead  of  urging  the  im- 
'  |)ropriety  of  publishing  a  grave  accusa- 
'  tion  one  day  which  might  be  capable  of  a 
j  complete  vindication,  though  the  time  for 
'  that  vindication  might  not  perhaps  come 
before  several  weeks  had  elapsed,  per¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  make  an  attack  upon 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  those  who 
conducted  them,  as  unworthy  of  confi¬ 
dence.  Windham  especially,  the  friend 
and  pupil  of  Burke,  went  beyond  all  the 
rest  in  offensive  attacks  upon  newspaper 
w’riters.  He  declared  that  he  could  see 
no  advantage  the  country  gained  by  the 
publication  of  the  parliamentary  debates, 
and  added  that  if  the  practice  had  been 
hitherto  tolerated,  that  was  no  reason 
why  persons  should  make  a  trade  of  what 
they  obtained  from  the  galleries,  amongst 
which  persons  were  to  be  found  men  of 
all  descriptions — bankrupts,  lottery-office 
keepers,  footmen,  and  decayed  tradesmen. 
So  much  for  the  reporters.  The  editors 
did  not  fare  better  at  his  hands.  “  He 
did  not  know  any  of  the  conductors  of 
the  press,  but  he  understood  them  to  be  a 
set  of  men  who  would  give  in  to  the  cor¬ 
rupt  misrepresentations  of  opposite  sides.” 

It  was  against  this  ill-natured  and  ungen- 
tlemanly  attack  that  Mr.  Walter  was 
moved  to  protest ;  and  in  vindication  of 
himself  he  lets  us  into  an  acquaintance 
with  his  owm  high  minded  character,  as 
well  as  into  a  view  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  an  editor  who  was  determined 
above  all  things  to  accept  no  favors  and 
to  wear  no  livery  met  in  his  endeavors 
to  carry  out  his  views.  After  stating 
that  when  he  became  joint  proprietor  and 
exclusive  manager  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1803,  and  that  he  then  gave  his  sup¬ 
port  to  the  then  existing  administration 
of  L<ird  Sidraouth,  “  but  without  Buffer¬ 
ing  them  to  repay  his  partiality  by  con- 
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tributions  calculated  to  produce  any  re¬ 
duction  whatsoever  in  the  expense  of 
managing  the  concern  ”  (the  contribution 
of  ministerial  or  leading  articles  being 
then  a  favorite  mode  of  rewarding  a  party 
journal,  which  must  have  been  equally 
beneficial  to  the  minister  as  to  the  news¬ 
paper),  he  thus  proceeds : 

“This  ministry  was  dissolved  in  the 
spring  of  1804,  when  the  places  of  Lord 
Sidmouth,  Lord  St.  Vincent,  etc.,  were 
supplied  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Melville,  etc. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  Catamaran  ex¬ 
pedition  was  undertaken  by  Lord  Mel¬ 
ville;  and  again,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
his  lordship’s  practices  in  the  Victualing 
Department  were  brought  to  light  by  the 
‘Tenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Naval  Inquiry.’  The  editor’s  father” 
[Logographic  John]  “held  at  that  time, 
and  had  held  for  eighteen  years  before, 
the  situation  of  printer  to  the  customs. 
The  editor  knew  the  disposition  of  the 
man  whose  conduct  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  condemn  :  yet  he  never  re¬ 
frained  a  moment  on  that  account  from 
speaking  of  the  Catamaran  expedition  as 
it  merited,  or  from  bestowing  on  the 
practices  disclosed  in  the  Tenth  Report 
the  terms  of  reprobation  with  which  they 
w’ere  greeted  by  the  general  sense  of  the 
country.  The  result  was  as  he  had  ap 
prehended.  Without  the  slightest  allega 
tion  of  a  single  complaint  his  family  was 
deprived  of  the  business  which  had  so 
long  been  di.scharged  by  it,  of  printing 
for  the  customs — a  business  which  was 
performed  by  contract,  and  which,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  was  executed  with  an 
aceura<-y  and  a  precision  which  have  not 
since  been  exceeded.  The  government 
advertisements  were  at  the  same  time 
withdrawn. 

“  To  pursue  this  matter  to  its  conclu¬ 
sion,  before  any  other  topics  are  intro¬ 
duced,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1H05,  an  administration  was  formed 
containing  a  portion  of  that  preceding 
ministry  which  the  editor  had  so  disinter¬ 
estedly  supported  on  his  undertaking  the 
management  of  the  paper.  It  was  by 
one  of  these  that  he  was  directed  to  state 
the  injustice  that  had  been  sustained  in 
the  loss  of  the  custom-house  business. 
Various  plans  were  proposed  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  it:  at  last,  in  the  following  July, 
a  copy  of  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to 
the  treasury  w’as  submitted  to  the  editor 
for  bis  signature.  Believing,  for  certain 


reasons,  that  this  bare  reparation  of  an 
injury  was  likely  to  be  considered  as  a 
favor  entitling  those  who  granted  it  to  a 
certain  degree  of  influence  over  the  p<»li- 
tics  of  the  journal,  the  editor  refused  to 
sign  or  to  have  any  concern  in  presenting 
the  memorial.  But  he  did  more  than 
even  this :  for,  finding  that  a  memorial 
was  still  likely  to  be  presented,  he  wrote 
to  those  from  w'hom  the  restoration  of 
the  employment  w'as  to  spring,  disavowing, 
on  his  part  (with  whom  the  sole  conduct¬ 
ing  of  the  paper  remained),  all  share  in 
an  operation  which  he  conceived  was 
meant  to  fetter  the  freedom  of  that  paper. 
The  printing  business  to  the  customs  has, 
as  may  perhaps  be  anticipated,  never  been 
restored.” 

Mr.  Walter  then  proceeds  to  tell  of  the 
positive  injuries  he  sustained  from  the 
government,  because  he  would  not  pledge 
himself  to  give  them  an  indiscriminate 
support.  In  the  year  1805,  when  the  war 
between  Austria  and  France  was  raging, 
Mr.  Walter  incurred  great  expense  to  ob¬ 
tain  information.  His  object  W’as  in  great 
degree  frustrated,  and  his  money  wasted, 
by  the  government  refusing  to  allow  pack¬ 
ages  addressed  to  him  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  office.  “  Foreign  captains  were  al¬ 
ways  asked  by  a  government  officer  at 
Gravesend  if  they  had  papers  for  the 
Times.  These,  w’hen  acknowledged,  were 
as  regularly  stopf>ed,  while  those  for  tlie 
ministerial  jounials  were  allowed  to  pass.” 
It  seems  incredible,  at  the  present  day, 
that  injustice  so  gross  would  have  been 
toldkated  for  a  single  day ;  but  those 
were  the  days  when  public  opinion  was 
weak  and  newspapers  had  not  be<-otno 
that  power  in  the  state  to  which  they 
have  since  grown.  Mr.  Walter  says  that 
he  did  complain  to  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  who  told  him  that  the  matter 
was  under  discussion.  “  Yet  was  the 
editor  informed  that  he  might  receive  his 
foreign  papers  as  a  favor  from  govern¬ 
ment.  This,  of  course,  implying  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  corresponding  favor  from 
him  in  the  spirit  and  tone  of  his  publica¬ 
tion,  was  firmly  rejected.  .  .  .  The 

same  practices  were  rt*sorted  to  at  a  sub¬ 
sequent  period.  They  produced  the  same 
complaints  on  the  part  of  the  editor;  and 
a  redress  was  then  offered  to  his  griev¬ 
ances,  provided  it  could  be  known  w’hat 
party  in  politic?  he  meant  to  support. 
This,  too,  was  again  declined,  as  pledging 
the  indeiiendence  of  his  paper.  Aud  be 
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it  observed  respecting  the  whn^e  period 
during  which  the  present  conductor  has 
now  spoken,  that  it  was  from  no  deter¬ 
mined  spirit  of  opposition  to  government 
that  he  rejected  the  proposals  made  to 
him.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  on  several, 
and  those  very  important  occasions,  afford¬ 
ed  those  men  his  best  support  whose  of¬ 
fers,  nevertheless,  at  any  time,  to  pur- 
ciiase,  or  whose  attempts  to  cotnpel  that 
support  he  has  deemed  himself  obliged 
to  reject  and  resist.  Nay,  he  can  with 
great  truth  add,  that  advantages  in  the 
most  desirable  forms  have  been  offered 
him  and  that  he  has  refined  them.” 

Some  jiart  of  ]^Ir.  Walter’s  conduct  on 
one  or  two  of  the  occasions  to  which  he 
here  alludes  savors  of  a  superfine  purity, 
a  transcendental  assertion  of  his  resolution 
to  be  independent.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever,  it  was  to  this  unswerving  as¬ 
sertion  of  his  own  freedom  that  not  the 
l'itneso\\\y  but  the  whole  newsjiaper  press 
of  England  owes  the  lofty  position  which 
it  at  present  holds.  The  attempt  to  make 
the  public,  and  not  a  party,  the  patron  of 
a  journal  was  then  a  new  thing  in  the 
annals  of  political  literatitfe,  and  is  not 
even  now  univer8.ally  recognized.  News¬ 
papers  are  too  fond  of  moving  by  the  old 
party  measures ;  proprietors  hesitate  to 
budge  an  inch  from  the  party  track  ;  one 
set  of  editors  see  in  Lord  Palmerston  or 
Earl  Bussell  modes  of  supernal  wisdom, 
while  another  set  are  equally  certain  that 
Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  can  never 
go  wrong ;  and  neither  one  nor  the  other 
are  awake  to  the  great  fact  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  of  no 
party  ;  that  they  sway  to  the  one  side  or 
the  other  according  as  the  acts  of  either 
attract  their  favor  or  rouse  their  indigna- 
‘tion  ;  and  that  that  journal  will — other 
things  being  equal — command  the  widest 
and  the  most  lasting  popularity  which  im¬ 
partially  distributes  its  applause  or  censure, 
not  according  to  the  name  of  the  agent, 
but  to  the  merits  of  the  act.  It  was  in 
this  way  the  Times  rose  to  an  influence 
that  distanced  all  competitors,  and  other 
journals  would  do  well  to  imitate  its  ex¬ 
ample.  The  cheap  press  is  yet  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  The  taste  for  newspaper  reading 
received  a  wonderful  impulse  by  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  stamp,  and  it  is  still  extend¬ 
ing — still  penetrating  down  to  lower  and 
lower  strata  of  society.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  for  additional  penny  journals; 
and  we  venture  to  predict  the  most  bril- 
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liant  as  well  as  the  most  permanent  suc¬ 
cess  for  that  journal  which,  distlaining  the 
fetters  of  party,  shall  fling  itself  in  gener¬ 
ous  confidence  on  the  sympathies  and  the 
impulses  of  the  great  heart  of  the  English 
people,  and  recognize  whigs  and  tories 
only  as  so  many  instruments  of  more  or 
less  value  for  w’orking  out  the  national 
wilk 

Mr.  "Walter  was  the  proprietor,  and  he 
long  continued  to  be  the  acting  manager, 
of  the  Times ;  but  he  soon  ceased  to  be, 
if  indeed  he  ever  was,  the  editor.  His 
shrewd,  discerning  intellect  early  s:iw  the 
need  there  was  for  subdivision  of  labor, 
if  the  vast  and  complicated  machine  he 
had  set  in  motion  was  ta  work  with  any 
tolerable  degree  of  smoothness ;  and  fur¬ 
ther,  that  his  own  special  gift  lay  rat  her 
in  the  mechanical  and  financial.  S'ow,  in 
the  literary  department  of  the  newsjiaper 
he  was  no  brilliant  or  attractive  writer 
himself ;  but  no  man  better  knew  brilliant 
and  attractive  writing  when  he  saw  it. 
It  was  a  natural  gift  of  his,  but,  like  all 
natural  gifts,  it  required  cultivation ;  and 
Mr.  Walter  liad  to  acquire  that  fine,  sub¬ 
tle,  almost* instinctive  tact  for  judging  of 
other  men’s  excellencies,  much  as  other 
men  have  to  acquire  these  specialties 
through  a  series  of  failures.  Dr.  Stodart 
w'as  probably  not  the  first  of  his  editors, 
though  he  is  the  first  whose  name  has 
come  down  to  us,  which  it  has  done,  by- 
the-by,  in  no  very  dignified  way.  Dr. 
Stodart  was  the  son  of  a  naval  officer, 
and  after  several  futile  efforts  at  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  several  chatiges,  both  in  position 
and  opinion,  he  settled  at  last  as  an  advo¬ 
cate  in  Doctors’  Conunons  and  as  a  writer 
in  the  Times.  Ills  first  connection  with 
that  journal  W’as  as  a  letter-writer,  a  good 
many  letters  wdth  the  signature  “  J.  S.” 
apjjoaring  about  the  years  1810-11;  but 
in  the  year  1812  he  was  appointed  the 
principal  editor — the  man  who,  subject  of 
course  always  to  the  ultimate  will  of  the 
proprietor,  was  to  give  the  tone  to  the 
political  opinions  of  the  journal.  Ills 
opinions  at  that  time  reflected  accurately 
enough  the  current  impressions  of  the 
day.  The  aristocracy  ana  the  bulk  of  the 
mitldle  clas.ses  were  firmly  weldetl  togeth¬ 
er  in  their  determined  resistjince  to  Bona- 

fiarte  and  their  hatred  to  the  radicals  at 
tome.  The  effusions  of  the  doctor  were 
therefore  considered  by  one,  and  that  the 
largest  class  of  society,  to  be  highly  pa¬ 
triotic  ;  while  the  wits  of  the  minority — 
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how  is  it,  by  the  way,  that  the  wits  are  caused  some  delay,  which  was  em|doyed 
always  found  with  the  minority  ?  thus  by  Dr.  Stodart  in  a  highly  ingenious,  if 
falsifying  in  politics,  at  any  rate,  the  old  not  a  very  honorable  manner.  His  rnor- 
proverb,  “  Let  those  laugh  who  win  ” —  tified  vanity  whispered  to  him  that  after 
boasted,  not  only  that  his  views  were  all  he,  the  living  man,  and  not  the  dead 
wrong,  his  prejudices  powerful,  his  judg-  compound  of  types,  paper,  and  presses, 
ment  distorted,  but  that,  over  and  above  I  was  the  actual  Timet ;  and  that,  fir  from 
all  this,  his  matter  was  weak,  and  his  style  j  Mr.  Walter  getting  rid  of  him,  it  was  for 
pompously  heavy.  Moore,  in  one  of  his  |  him  to  get  rid  of  IMr.  Walter.  With 
politicjil  squibs,  christened  him  “  Dr.  j  great  secrecy,  but,  at  the  same  time  with 
Slop and  the  nickname,  though  it  does  |  swift  industry,  he  laid  his  plans;  and 
not  appear  to  us  of  the  present  genena- 1  when  at  last  Mr.  Walter  had  completed 
tion  either  very  humorous  or  very  sug-  j  his  arrangements,  and  was  in  a  condition 
gestive,  was  considered  so  appropri.ite  j  to  propose  to  the  dismissed  editor  a  pen- 
that  it  stuck  to  him  to  his  dying  day.  j  sion  of  a  handsome  amount.  Dr.  Stodart 
Clearly  an  editor  with  a  contemptuous  was  also  in  a  condition  to  decline  receiv- 
epithet  affixed  to  him,  and  superseding  :  ing  any  favor  from  his  hands,  and  to  an- . 
his  own  name,  would  not  do  for  a  news- '  nounce  that  he  was  about  to  bring  out  a 
paper  th.at  was  already  aspiring  .after  the  New  Times,  in  the  following  week.  The 
first. place  in  the  sphere  of  journalistic  life  new'  paper,  with  its  plagiarised  title,  made 
and  action.  His  separation  from  the  !  its  appearance  in  due  course.  It  was  not 
Times,  how'ever,  did  not  come  directly  '  in  the  title  only  that  the  plagiarism  was  ap- 
from  that  quarter  at  all.  As  long  as  the  '  parent;  the  arrangement,  the  style  of  the 
great  French  war  lasted  the  limes  was  |  typography,  and  the  general  appearance 
as  forw’ard  as  any  journal  to  meet  the  |  of  the  new  paper  were  all  cast  in  a  style 
taste  of  the  society  of  that  day  by  heap-  as  like  the  old  as  the  laws  of  copyright 
ing  upon  the  head  of  the  first  Napoleon  ^  w'ould  allow  ;  and  no  pains  were  spared 
all  the  abusive  epithets  which  our  Ian-  to  induce  thef  public  to  believe  that  the 
guage  could  supply.  But  when  the  great  new  and  not  the  old  newspaper  w’as  the 
stake  of  universal  empire  had  been  played  |  genuine  Times.  It  is  usual  for  writers  of 
for  and  lost,  and  the  daring  gambler  w'as  :  a  certain  cl.ass  to  abuse  the  public  to  whom 
called  to  pay  the  forfeit  on  the  rock  of  St.  j  they  appeal  as  stupid,  and  some  of  them 
Helena,  then  the  Corsican  ogre  grew  hu- '  act  as  if  they  really  believed  it;  but  with- 
man  again,  and  allow’ed  men  tocAtch  some  '  out  an  exception  these  men  find,  as  Mr. 
glimpses  of  the  real  character  of  the  man ;  Jenkins  in  the  Fitc«r  of  Wakefield  con- 
and  a  feeling  of  compassion  not  unmixed  fesses  he  did,  that  the  blockheads  are  too 
w'ith  admiration,  took  the  place  of  that  knowing  at  least  for  them.  And  this  was 
mixed  emotion  of  detestation  and  terror  also  the  experience  of  Dr.  Stodart.  New’s- 
which  for  so  long  had  held  sway  in  all  paper  readers  could  not  be  got  to  believe 
English  hearts.  But  Dr.  Stodart  was  al-  that  the  new  was  the  old  Times  ;  no,  not 
together  unconscious  of  this  thaw  that '  though  they  had  the  familiar  hand  of 
was  going  on  in  the  national  heart;  toj“Dr.  Slop”  to  testify  to  the  averment^ 
him  Napoleon,  caged  on  his  ocean  rock,  J  and  after  some  years  of  painful  struggle 
was  the  same  compound  of  tyrant  and  i  the  doctor  took  refuge  in  a  judgeship  in 
devil  that  he  had  seemed  when  at  the  the  West  Indies ;  the  paper  dropped  the 
height  of  his  power.  He  had  gone  on  ■  false  colors  under  which  it  had  sailed,  and 
abusing  him  nearly  all  his  life  :  what  rea- '  from  the  Neie  Times  became  the  Morning 
son  was  there  for  his  learning  a  new  les- !  Journal.  But  the  seeds  of  life  w’ere  not 
son  now  ?  But  if  he  did  not  see  the  need,  ’  in  it,  and  a  kind  of  fatality  attended  it  to 
Mr.  Walter  did.  Their  discordant  views  !  the  last ;  it  became  incorporated  with 
soon  led  to  an  explanation,  and  as  it  was  i  another  consumptive  journal,  called  the 
found  that  reconciliation  was  impossible,  |  Day  /  and  the  amalgamated  papers  were 
the  proprietor,  glad  probably  in  heart,  ^  palmed  upon  Mr.  Eugenius  Roche,  a  jour- 
gugge!«ted  that  they  should  separate, !  nalist  who  made  but  a  small  figure  among 
»  though  his  kind  and  generous  nature  ,  the  brilliant  writers  around  him,  but  for 
w’ould  not  allow  the  severance  to  take  whom  every  one  of  these  brilliant  writers 
place  without  making  some  compensation  had  a  kind  word,  and  who  seems  to  have 
to  his  old  editor  for  the  loss  of  his  posi- .  been  an  honest,  modest,  loveable,  genuine 
tion.  The  arrangement  of  these  matters  j  man.  The  property  of  tlie  Morning  Jour- 
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nol,  on  the  terms  on  which  he  took  it, 
proved  his  ruin. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Walter,  too,  had 
his  plans.  Before  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  pet  rid  of  Dr.  Stodart,  he  had 
cast  abontfor  the  doctor’s  successor.  Ilis 
choice  had  fallen  upon  a  young,  clever, 
ambidextrous  man,  who  had  begun  his 
connection  with  newspapers  by  sending 
them  his  anonymous  written  speculations. 
About  the  time  that  Dr.  Stodart  w’as  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  editorial  desk  in  Printing 
House  Square,  Thomas  Barnes  was  writ¬ 
ing  political  and  literary  essays  under  the 
signature  of  “Steven,”  in  Leigh  Hunt’s 
Examiner.  Walter’s  quick  oye  soon 
caught  sight  of  him,  and  secured  liim ; 
but  having  at  the  lime  no  more  appropri¬ 
ate  place  for  him,  he  was  sent  to  the  re¬ 
porters’  gallery,  there  to  go  into  training 
for  the  higher  things  that  awaited  him. 
And  now  the  time  was  come.  When 
Stodart  left,  Barnes  was  called  from  the 
gallery  of  the  house  to  the  editor’s  room, 
there  to  commence  a  career  which  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  revolutionized  the 
whole  newspaper  press.  ]\Ir.  Barnes  had 
received  his  education  at  Christ’s  Hospi¬ 
tal,  where  he  was  the  school  companion  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  the  connection  thus 
formed  between  them  lasted  through  life. 
Tlie  warm-hearted,  impulsive  poet  and 
essayist  has  in  his  biography  left  us  some 
general  notices  of  Barnes  as  a  school-boy, 
an  extract  from  which  w’ill  not  be  unac¬ 
ceptable.  After  noticing  the  scholarship 
of  Mitchell,  afterward  the  translator  of 
“  Aristophanes,”  who  was  also  a  cotem¬ 
porary,  he  says: 

“Equally  good  scholar,  but  of  a  less 
zealous  temperament,  was  Barnes,  who 
Btooil  next  me  on  the  Deputy-Grecian 
form,  and  who  w’as  afterward  identified 
with  the  sudden  and  striking  increase  of 
the  I'imes  newspaper  in  fame  and  influ 
ence.  He  w'as  very  handsome  when 
young,  with  a  profile  of  Grecian  regular¬ 
ity,  and  was  famous  among  us  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  dispassionate  humor,  for  his  admira 
tion  of  the  works  of  Fielding,  and  for 
his  delight,  nevertheless,  in  pushing  a 
narrative  to  its  utmost,  and  drawing  upon 
his  stores  of  fancy  for  intensifying  it — an 
amusement  for  which  he  possessed  an  un¬ 
derstood  privilege.  It  was  painful  in  after 
life  to  see  his  good  looks  swallowed  up  in 
corpulency,  and  his  once  handsome  mouth 
thrusting  his  under  lip  out,  and  panting 
with  asthma.  I  believe  he  was  originally 
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BO  w'ell  constituted  in  point  of  health  and 
bodily  feeling  that  he  fancied  he  could  go 
on  art  through  his  life  without  taking  any 
of  the  usual  .methods  to  preserve  his  com¬ 
fort.  The  editorship  of  the  77/nes,  which 
turned  his  night  into  day,  and  would  have 
been  a  trying  burden  to  any  man,  com¬ 
pleted  the  bad  consequences  of  his  negli¬ 
gence,  and  he  died  painfully  before  ho 
was  old.  Barnes  wrote  elegant  Latin 
verse,  a  classical  English  style,  and  might 
assuredly  have  made  himself  a  name  in 
wit  and  literature  had  he  cared  much  for 
any  thing  beyond  his  glass  of  wine  and 
his  Fielding. 

“  What  pleasant  days  have  I  not  passed 
with  him  and  other  school-fellows,  bath¬ 
ing  in  the  New  river  and  boating  on  the 
Thames !  He  and  I  began  to  learn  Italian 
together ;  and  any  body  not  within  the 
pale  of  the  enthusiastic  might  have 
thought  us  mad  as  we  went  shouting  the 
beginning  of  Metastasio’s  ‘  Ode  to  Venus  ’ 
as  loud  as  we  could  bawl  over  the  Horn¬ 
sey  fields. 

“  One  day  Barnes  fell  overboard,  and 
on  getting  into  the  boat  again  he  drew  a 
little  edition  of  ‘  Seneca  ’  out  of  his  pocket 
which  seemed  to  have  become  fat  with 
the  water.  It  w’as  like  an  extempore 
dropsy.  Another  time,  several  of  us  be¬ 
ing  Umpted  to  bathe  on  a  very  hot  day 
near  Hammersmith,  and  not  exercising 
sufficient  patience  in  selecting  our  spot, 
we  were  astonished  at  receiving  a  sudden 
lecture  from  a  lady.  She  was  in  hat  and 
feathers  and  riding-habit ;  and  as  the 
grounds  turned  out  to  belong  to  the  Mar¬ 
gravine  of  Anspach  (Lady  Craven),  we 
persuaded  ourselves  that  our  admouatrix, 
who  spoke  in  no  measured  terms,  was  her 
serene  highness  herself.  The  obvious  re¬ 
ply  to  her  was,  that  if  it  was  indiscreet 
in  us  not  to  have  chosen  a  more  seques¬ 
tered  spot,  it  was  not  excessively  the  re¬ 
verse  in  a  lady  to  come  and  rebuke  us.  I 
related  this  story  to  my  acquaintance  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter,  who  knew  her.  His 
observation  was,  that  nothing  wonderful 
W’as  to  be  wondered  at  in  the  margra¬ 
vine.” 

The  contrast  between  Barnes,  the  inno¬ 
cent,  pudding  -  faced  school  -  boy  in  the 
quaint  “blue-coat”  attire  of  his  school, 
roaming  the  streets  in  his  long  blue  coat,  * 
canary-colored  small-clothes,  and  without 
ever  a  hat  to  his  head,  and  Barnes  the 
man  of  the  world,  the  sharp,  cynical  critic 
of  men  and  things,  the  director  of  the 
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greatest  literary  enterprise  of  the  day,  the 
wielder  of  the  Times  thunder,  the  man 
whose  society  was  alternately  feared  and 
courted  by  the  wits,  the  j>oels,  the  poli¬ 
ticians  of  the  day,  is  snfficie^tly  striking. 
After  leaving  the  Bine-Coat  School  he 
was  sent  to  Cainbridj^e,  where  he  fully 
maintained  the  reputation  he  had  acquired 
in  Christ  Church  Sijliool,  being  accounted 
a  worthy  rival  of  Blomheld,  whose  Greek 
scholarship,  aided,  it  must  be  confessed, 
by  qualities  more  decidedly  ecclesiastical, 
rai-Kjd  him  to  the  metropolitan  see.  Barnes 
never  had  any  vocation  for  the  Church, 
but  on  leaving  Cambridge  he  entered  him¬ 
self  in  the  Temple,  intending  to  study  for 
the  bar.  While  thus  engaged  he  com¬ 
menced  the  series  of  letters  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  and  which  led  to 
his  final  engagement  on  the  editorial  staff. 
Of  course  this  engagement  would  not  of 
itself  have  hindered  his  professional  ad¬ 
vancement  had  he  chosen  to  pursue  it. 
Mackintosh,  Talfourd,  Campbell,  and  a 
host  of  others  that  might  be  named,  found 
the  press  a  convenient  stepping  stone  to 
higher  things ;  and  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  Barnes,  had  he  so  chosen,  from 
out  distancing  them  all.  But  Barnes  was, 
above  all,  and  before  all,  what  is  common¬ 
ly  called  a  “good  fellow,”  fond  of  society, 
addicted — inordinately,  it  is  said— to  the 
ple.asures  of  the  table ;  and  while  there 
was  good  cheer  to  be  made  and  the  wine 
circulated  freely,  the  graver  studies  of 
the  law  were  put  on  one  side.  Ilis  beset¬ 
ting  sin  was  resolutely  grappled  with  and 
finally  conquered  in  his  later  years  ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  the  golden  opportunities 
had  slipped  by,  and  the  man  who  might 
have  left  an  enduring  mark  on  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  his  country  has  written  his  name 
on  water ;  and  a  few  vague  traditions  of 
him  in  the  press,  and  a  few  timely  notices 
of  his  more  fortunate,  but  not  more  gifted 
cotemporaries,  are  all  that  remain  of 
Thomas  Barnes.  Of  these  traditions 
there  are  several  highly  graphic,  though 
not  always  reputable.  Among  the  most 
characteristic,  and  not  over  coarse,  take 
the  following  scene  between  him  and  one 
of  his  reporters  in  his  later  days. 

Among  the  many  coercion  bills  passed 
for  Ireland  in  former  days  was  one  when 
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the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  what  his  son 
is  now — Irish  Secretary.  Of  course  the 
secretary  had  to  justify  his  measure  by 
showing  the  lawless  state  of  the  country, 
and  one  of  the  instances  he  adduced  was 
a  horrible  case  of  a  peasant’s  hut  having 
been  surrounded  in  the  dead  of  night  by 
a  gang  of  VVhiteboys,  set  on  fire,  and  the 
little  children,  as  they  rushed  out  of  the 
burning  cottage,  seized  by  the  savages 
and  tossed  back  into  the  flames.  “Then,” 
said  Sir  Robert,  waxing  rhetorical,  as  he 
closed  his  horrible  tale,  “  then  the  evil 
genius  of  Ireland  upraised  her  bloody 
hand.”  The  speech  happened  to  be  taken 
by  a  reporter  whose  delicate  susceptibili¬ 
ties  were  rather  in  excess,  and  Barnes, 
looking  over  the  rept^rts  in  the  columns 
of-  the  Times  next  morning  was  horrified 
to  find  that  the  sentence  was  given,  “  Then 
the  evil  genius  of  Ireland  upraised  her 

b - hand.”  The  reporter  was  sent  for, 

and  an  expl.anation  demanded.  It  was 
not  far  to  seek. 

“  Why,  sir,”  said  the  reporter,  “  I 
wrote  the  speech  so  because  I  thought 
the  interests  of  the  Times  and  the  de¬ 
mands  of  good  taste  required  it ;  for  you 
must  own,  sir,  that  ‘bloody’  is  rather  a 
coarse  word.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Barnes,  restraining  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  his  boiling  indignation,  “  yes — yes, 
I  admit  that  ‘  bloody  ’  is  a  strong  and  a 
coarse  word,  but  still  it  is  sometimes  ap¬ 
propriate.  For  instance,  if  I  were  to  say 
you  are  a  bloody  fool,  it  would,  no  doubt, 
be  very  coarse  —  hut  it  would  he  very 
true  P' 

It  is  understood  that  Barnes  wrote  little 
or  nothing  for  the  paper  during  the  long 
years  that  he  had  the  control  of  it.  Ilis 
judgment,  his  wit,  his  shrewd  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  an  article,  his  nice  and 
ready  sense  of  the  public  feeling,  his  quick¬ 
ness  to  discern  the  under-currents  of  po¬ 
litical  life,  made  him  far  more  valuable  in 
giving  hints  and  directions  to  others  than 
he  would  have  been  in  writing  himself. 
It  may  be  said  of  him  that  Walter’s  en¬ 
terprise  and  liberality,  great  as  these 
were,  would  not  have  been  enough  to 
build  np  the  Times  if  they  had  not  been 
aided  by  the  shrewd  sense  and  cool  judg¬ 
ment  of  Thomas  Barnes. 
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P  0  M  P  E  I  I  .  * 


O.v  the  24th  of  August,  a.d.  79,  when 
Titus  ruled  over ‘the  Roman  empire,  a 
town  w.Ts  basking  in  the  bright  sun  upon 
the  shores  of  the  level v  bay  of  Naples. 
Its  inhabitants  were  following  their  dif¬ 
ferent  callings — buying  and  selling,  feast¬ 
ing  and  mourning,  fitting  out  their  galleys 
for  distant  seas,  bringing  their  various 
wares  to  the  crowded  markets,  and  ea¬ 
gerly  preparing  for  new  shows  and  gladia¬ 
torial  tights  aftor  the  long  Interdict  against 
such  theatrical  amusements  under  which 
Nero  had  placed  their  town.  ^Vealthy 
Roman  patricians — weary  of  the  great 
city,  and  seeking  a  cooler  and  more  whole¬ 
some  air — were  enjoying  a  grateful  repose 
in  the  gay  villas  which  covered  a  mount¬ 
ain-slope  amidst  vineyards  and  gardens, 
and  which  were  so  thickly  scattered  that 
they  seemed  to  form  but  one  continuous 
city. 

Sixteen  years  before,  indeed,  an  earth¬ 
quake  of  extraordinary  violence  had  shak¬ 
en  to  their  foundations  the  temples,  the 
forum,  and  other  public  buildings,  had 
overturned  their  statues,  had  thrown  down 
the  walls  of  many  a  humble  dwelling,  and 
had  even  upset ‘parts  of  the  more  solid 
defenses  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants 
of  Pompeii  had  then  fled  in  terror  from 
the  falling  edifices  ;  but,  lulled  into  secur¬ 
ity  by  a  calm  of  several  years,  they  had 
now  returned  to  their  homes.  They  were 
busy  repairing  their  sliattered  dwellings, 
replacing  the  fallen  statues  upon  their  pe¬ 
destals,  and  ornamenting  afresh  their  pub¬ 
lic  monuments.  The  terrible  mountain 
which  hung  over  them  w’as  silent.  Those 
who  lived  at  its  foot  had  inherited  no 
other  traditions  from  their  forefathers 

•  Pompeianarum  Anti^iUatum  Hintoria,  etc. 
Kune  priinum  collegit  indteibusqut  itulruxit.  Jos. 
FioreUi.  2  vols.  Naples.  1860. 

Giomale  degli  8eavi  di  Pompei.  Pablicato  da 
Giuseppe  Fiorelli.  Naples. 

Zf  Com  fd  t  Afonumenti  di  Pompri  dinegnoH  e 
dfMcrUti  da  Fausto.e  F'elice  Niccolioi.  Folio. 
Naples.  1864. 

Murrat)*  Handbook  for  Southern  Italg.  4th  Edi¬ 
tion.  1862. 


concerning  it  than  those  which  extolled 
the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  exquisite  rich¬ 
ness  of  its  vegetation,*  the  luscious  na¬ 
ture  of  its  wines,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers. 

The  deeper  student  of  nature  read  in 
this  very  soil  the  history  of  the  mountain 
itself,  it  told  him  of  fires  once  active, 
and  th.at  in  some  distant  age  that  quiet, 
verdure-clothed  summit  was  a  destructive 
volcano,  which  had  overwhelmed  with 
lava  and  ashes  the  country  at  its  foot. 

Pompeii  had  been  founded  long  before 
the  Romans  had  extended  their  empire  to 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  It  might  have  been 
by  the  Oscans,  or  by  a  colony  from  Etru- 
ri.a,  or  even  by  the  more  polished  Greeks. 
They  have  each  their  advocates.  Rut, 
like  most  of  the  cities  on  the  coast,  it  bad 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Samnites.  Al¬ 
though  it  had  become  a  Roman  town,  it 
ha^  retained  up  to  the  time  of  the  great 
earthquake  much  pf  its  early  character, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  population  may  still 
have  s}>oken  the  Oscan  tongue.  The  in¬ 
habitants,  proud  of  their  Roman  citizen¬ 
ship,  and  desirous  to  render  their  town 
more  worthy  of  its  imperial  connection, 
had  seized  the  opportunity  when  restor¬ 
ing  its  crumbling  buildings  to  introduce 
the  new  fashions  from  the  capital,  to  or¬ 
nament  their  d ‘fellings  more  after  the 
Roman  taste,  and  to  decorate  their  public 
edifices  with  greater  luxury  and  splendor. 
The  streets,  too,  worn  into  deep  ruts  by 
the  rude  wheels  of  the  country  cars,  had 
become  almost  impassable  for  the  elegant 
chariot  of  the  Roman  patrician.  The  an¬ 
cient  pavement  w'as  about  to  be  removed, 
and  fresh  slabs  to  replace  it  had  been  cut 
from  the  hardened  lava-streams  which 
W’ere  found  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

The  inhabitants,  moreover,  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  struggle  of  an  election  of 
their  municipal  tifficers.  New  sediles  and 
duumviri  were  to  be  chosen  for  the  town. 


•  See  Martial,  iv.  44. 
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Influential  citizens  and  voters  were  can¬ 
vassing  for  tlieir  favorite  candidates,  and 
party  spirit  ran  high.  The  owners  of  the 
neighboring  villas  and  the  population  of 
the  villages  had  gathered  to  the  town  to 
take  part  in  the  contest,  and  the  moment 
being  one  of  public  excitement,  the  forum, 
the  temples,  and  the  theaters  were  throng¬ 
ed  with  an  eager  multitude. 

Suddenly,  and  without  any  previous 
warning,  a  vast  column  of  black  smoke 
burst  from  the  overhanging  mountain. 
Rising  to  a  prodigious  height  in  the 
cloudless  summer  sky,  it  then  gradually 
spread  itself  out  like  the  head  of  some 
mighty  Italian  pine,  hiding  the  sun  and 
overshadowing  the  earth  for  many  a 
league.  TJie  darkness  grew  into  profound 
night,  only  broken  by  the  blue  and  sul¬ 
phurous  flashes  w’hich  darted  from  the 

f>itchy  cloud.  Soon  a  thick  rain  of  thin, 
ight  ashes,  almost  imperceptible  to  the 
touch,  fell  upon  the  land.  Then  quickly 
succeeded  showers  of  small,  hot  stones, 
mingled  with  heavier  masses,  and  emit 
ting  stifling  mephitic  fumes.  After  a 
time  the  sound  as  of  appro.aching  torrents 
was  he.ard,  and  soon  steaming  rivers  of 
dense  black  mud  poured  slowly  but  irre¬ 
sistibly  down  the  mountain-sides,  and  cur¬ 
dled  through  the  streets  —  insidiously 
creeping  into  such  recesses  as  even  the 
subtle  ashes  had  failed  to  penetrate. 
There  was  now  no  place  of  shelter  left. 
No  man  could  defend  himself  against  this 
double  enemy.  It  was  too  late  for  flight 
for  such  as  had  remained  behind.  Those 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  innermost 
parts  of  the  houses  or  in  the  subtei  ranean 
passages  were  closed  up  for  ever.  Those 
who  sought  to  flee  through  the  streets 
were  clogged  by  the  small,  loose  pumice- 
stoues,  which  lay  many  feet  deep,  or  were 
entangled  and  overwhelmed  in  the  mud 
streams,  or  were  struck  down  by  the 
rocks  which  fell  from  the  heavens.  If 
they  escaped  these  dangers,  blinded  by 
the  drifting  ashes  and  groping  in  the  dark, 
not  knowing  which  way  to  go,  they  were 
overcome  bv  the  sulphurous  vapors,  and, 
sinking  on  tlie  highways,  were  soon  buried 
beneath  the  volcanic  matter.  Even  many 
who  had  gained  the  open  country  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eruption  were  overtaken 
by  the  darkness  and  falling  cinders,  and 
perished  miserably  in  the  fields  or  on  the 
sea-shore,  tvhere  they  had  vainly  sought 
the  means  of  flight. 

In  three  days  the  doomed  town  had 
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disappeared.  It  lay  beneath  a  vast  m.ass 
of  ashes,  pumice-stones,  and  hardened 
mud,  to  which  subsequent  eruptions,  oc- 
curing  at  intervals  during  eighteen  centu¬ 
ries,  added  fresh  materiids.  Gradually 
above  them  there  accumulated,  from  year 
j  to  year,  the  rich  vegetable  mould,  formed 
'  from  the  volcanic  soil,  in  which  were  again 
tended  the  vine  and  the  olive-tree. 

'  The  miserable  inhabitants  who  survived 
the  catastrophe  returned,  after  the  erup¬ 
tion  had  ceased,  to  the  site  of  their  buried 
homes.  Many  dug  into  the  ruins  to  find 
the  property  they  had  abandoned  in  their 
flight.  That  which  was  most  valuable 
was  thus,  in  many  cases,  recovered.  At  a 
later  period  the  statues  were  carefully 
sought  for  in  the  public  places  and  were 
removed  to  adorn  other  sites,  and  the 
richer  marbles  and  hewn  stones  were  car¬ 
ried  away  for  the  construction  of  other 
edifices,  the  ruins  affording  to  many  gen¬ 
erations  a  rich  mine  of  building  materials. 
But  no  attempt  was  ever  made  either  to 
rebuild  the  town  itself  or  to  construct 
another  upon  its  site.  As  years  rolled  on 
all  traces  of  it  passed  away,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  the  upper  part  of  some  vast  build¬ 
ing,  such  as  the  Amphitheater,  which  rose 
above  the  surrounding  soil.  Its  ruins  lay 
deep  beneath  the  cultivated  fields,  and 
Pompeii  slept  for  seventeen  hundred  years 
wrapped  in  its  shroud  of  lava-mud  and 
.ashes.  And  so  it  remained,  forsaken  and 
forgotten,  until  the  middle  of  the  last 
century. . 

Such  is  the  tale  of  the  fall  of  this  now 
celebrated  town,  .as  written  in  its  ruins 
brought  to  light  in  our  days.  Every  inci¬ 
dent  we  have  mentioned  is  reconled  in 
them.  The  history  of  Pompeii  and  of  its 
inhabitants,  neglected  by  cotemporary 
writers,  and  the  story  of  its  destruction, 
m<ay  be  restored  from  its  remains.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  describe  these  re¬ 
markable  and  interesting  ruins.  The 
buried  city — the  awful  catastrophe  by 
which  it  Avas  overwhelmed — its  marvel¬ 
ous  resurrection  .after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  centuries— have  formed  the  theme 
of  many  an  able  and  poetic  pen.  Nor  are 
we  about  to  enter  into  any  abstruse  ar- 
chajological  disquisitions  upon  the  many 
curious  questions  connected  with  the  an¬ 
cient  history  of  the  people,  their  manners 
and  customs,  and  the  arts  and  domestic 
life  of  the  Romans  in  general,  suggested 
by  the  objects  discovered.  We  must  re¬ 
fer  those  who  are  disposed  to  inquire  into 
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such  matters  to  the  still  standard  works 
of  Mazois  and  Gell,  to  the  more  recent 
labors  of  Overbeck  and  Niccolini,  and  to 
the  excellent  topographical  description  in 
Murray’s  JTandbovk  for  Southern  Italy. 
Moreover  there  are  few  persons  of  educa¬ 
tion  who  are  not  familiar  with  these 
things,  and  in  these  day.s  of  travel  many 
have  examined  for  themselves  the  un¬ 
rivaled  collection  of  antiquities  gathered 
together  from  the  buried  town,  which  has 
given  a  wide  renown  to  the  Museum  of 
Naples.  Our  object  is  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  important  additions  recently  made 
by  the  Cavalier  Fiorelli  to  Pompeian  lit 
erature,  and  to  notice  some  interesting 
defhils  in  the  history  of  the  former  and 
more  recent  discoveries.  This  gentleman, 
who  has  lately  been  jdaced  by  the  Italian 
government  at  the  head  of  the  Royal 
Museum,  and  who  was  previously  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  works  at  I’ompeii,  has  col¬ 
lected  together  and  published  the  notes 
and  journals  kept  by  those  employed  in 
the  excavations  from  the  first  discovery 
of  the  ruins  in  the  last  century  down  to 
the  present  time.  They  consist,  for  the 
most  part,  of  detailed  reports  made  at 
short  intervals,  sometimes  from  day  to 
'  day,  of  the'  progress  of  the  works,  and 
upon  the  various  objects  found  amongst 
the  ruins.  ]Many  of  these  documents  had 
been  stolen,  but  were  traced  into  private 
hands  by  Signor  Fiorelli.  The  larger 
number  are  carefully  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  the  museum.  They  furnish 
a  variety  of  new  and  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  which  had  been  before  inaccessible  to 
those  who  wrote  upon  Pompeii.  The  full 
and,  in  some  cases,  carefully  -  recorded 
details  they  contain  enable  us  to  restore, 
in  many  instances,  the  buildings  which 
have  perished  since  their  discovery,  and 
to  unaerstand  much  which  might  other¬ 
wise  perplex  the  antiqifhrian.  Signor  Fio¬ 
relli  ha.s  thus  rendered  an  important  serv¬ 
ice  to  archaeology,  and  has  added  to  the 
literary  treasures  of  his  country. 

AVe  learn  from  these  records  that  the 
excavations  which  led  to  the  discovery  of 
Pompeii  were  made  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  III.,  the  first  Bourbon  king  of 
Naples.  The  earliest  journals  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  written  in  Spanish.  In  the 
year  1748  a  certain  Colonel  Don  Rucco 
Alcubierre  had  been  sent  to  examine  a  sub¬ 
terranean  canal  which  had  been  construct¬ 
ed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  water 


to  a  powder  manufactory  in  the  small  town 
of  Torre  dell’  Aiinunziata,  on  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  He  heard  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  that  the  remains  of  a  buried 
house  had  been  discovered  almut  two  miles 
off,  and  that  statues  and  other  objects  of 
antiquity  had  been  taken  from  them.  It 
occurred  to  h'm  that  these  ruins  must  be¬ 
long  to  the  ancient  city  of  Stabia;,  which 
had  been  overwhelmed,  like  Pompeii,  by 
the  great  eruption  of  a.d.  79,  and  w  hose 
site  had  been  sought  for  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood.  It  was  well  known  that  beneath 
the  soil,  between  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
and  the  sea,  there  lay  buried  more  than 
one  town.  Remains  of  antiquity  had 
lH*en  frequently  discovered  near  this  spot. 
The  water-course  w’e  have  mentioned  had 
been  dug  through  the  very  center  of  Pom¬ 
peii,  and  had  laid  bare  the  foundations  of 
many  ancient  edifices. 

It  may  be  well,  before  proceeding  fur¬ 
ther,  to  remind  the  reader  how  Pompeii 
was  buried.  It  is  commonly  but  errone¬ 
ously  supposed  tliat  the  town  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  lava  ejected  from  the  crater 
of  the  volcano.  Such  lava-8tre:im.s,  like 
broad  water-courses  of  black  rock,  may  be 
traced  dow’n  the  sides  of  Vesuvius:  some 
may  be  of  the  date  of  the  great  eruption 
which  destroyed  the  tow'n,  but  it  Is  cer¬ 
tain  that  none  of  them  reached  the  town 
itself.  Pompeii  owed  its  destruction  to 
two  causes.  Ashes  and  small  pumice- 
stones,  like  white  cinders,  were  thrown 
out  of  the  crater,  and  fell  in  dense  show¬ 
ers  over  the  surrounding  country.  They 
were  probably  carried  to  a  considerable 
di.stance  by  the  wind,  but  the  greater  part 
seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  coast  betw  een 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  sea  on 
which  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabiaj 
stood.  The  Italians  call  these  pumice- 
stones  “  rapillo,”  or  “  lapillo  ;  ”  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  records  the  former  word  is  used.  In 
addition  to  the  “  lapillo,”  torrents  of  mud, 
formed  by  ashes,  lava,  and  other  volcanic 
matter,  mingled  with  water  abundantly 
ejected  from  the  crater,  rolled  dow  n  the 
mountain  side,  and,  spreading  in  broad 
streams  as  they  reached  the  lower  coun¬ 
try,  completely  covered  every  thing  with¬ 
in  their  reach.  This  thick  mud,  called  by 
the  Italians  “  lava  bavosa,”  accumulated 
wherever  it  was  checked,  and  penetrating 
into  every  nook  and  cranny,  soon  harden¬ 
ed  and  encased  every  object  with  which 
it  was  brought  into  contact.  In  its  bard 
state  it  is  called  “  tuono.” 
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In  uncovering  the  ruins,  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  buried  is  distinctly  trace¬ 
able.  The  stnall,  loose  pumice-stones  or 
“lapillo,”  and  the  hardened  mud,  are 
found  in  welUlefined  strata  or  layers, 
sometimes  running  one  into  the  other,  like  ' 
what  geologists  call  “  faults.”  Tins  “  hi- ' 
pillo”  usually  forms  the  lowest  strata,  | 
covering  the  p.avement  of  the  streets  and  | 
floors  of  the  lower  rooms  to  the  depth  of  j 
many  feet,  thus  proving  that  the  town  ' 
was  first  overwhelmed  by  the  showers  of  i 
pumice  sU>ncs.  The  cellars  and  places 
into  which  the  lapillo”  could  not.jKjn- 
etrate  are  filled  with  the  hardened  mud 
which  succeeded  to  the  pumice-stones, 
and  above  which  it  lies  in  distinct  layers. 
It  can  not  be  ascertained  precisely  how 
deep  the  town  was  buried  by  the  eruption 
of  A.i).  79.  Some  of  the  strata  of  vol¬ 
canic  substances  above  the  ruins  came 
frcm  subsequent  eruptions.  The  height 
of  the  various  strata  from  the  level  of  the 
plain  upon  which  the  town  was  built  to 
the  present  surface  appears  to  vary  be¬ 
tween  twenty  and  forty  feet.* 

According  to  the  account  of  the  erup¬ 
tion  given  by  Pliny  the  younger,  it  seems 
to  have  lasted  for  three  days.  Ample 
time  was  thus  given  for  escape  to  those 
who  immediately  left  the  town.  It  is 
probable  that  by  far  the  larger  number 
at  once  sought  safety  in  flight.  Of  those 
who  lingered  behind  hoping  that  the  erui> 
tion  would  soon  cease,  some  did  not  fly 
until  the  streams  of  mud  reached  the 
town  ;  this  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
skeletons  found  on  the  surface  of  the  la¬ 
pillo  in  the  stratum  of  hardened  mud 
which  lies  immediately  above  it. 

It  is  said  that  nearly  six  hundred  skel- 


•  Cell  (vol.  i.  1st  series,  p.  9)  thus  describes  a 
section  of  the  strata  near  the  Amphitheater,  to  the 
lieight  of  twenty  feet :  “  Separating  the  whole 
into  fiv'e  portions,  we  shhll  find  the  tirst  three  to 
consist  of  pumice-stone  in  small  pieces,  resembling 
a  light  white  cinder,  and  covering  the  pavement 
to  the  depth  of  twelve  feet ;  the  next  portion  is 
composed  of  six  parts,  beginning  with  a  stratum 
of  small  black  stones,  not  more  than  three  inches- 
in  thickness ;  to  this  succeeds  a  layer  of  mud  or 
earth,  which  has  been  mixed  with  water,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  det)osited  in  a  liquid  state ; 
upon  this  lies  another  thin  stratum  of  little  stones, 
of  a  mixed  hue,  in  which  blue  predominates ;  a 
second  stratum  of  mud,  separated  from  a  third  by 
a  thin  wavy  line  of  mixed  blue  stones,  completes 
the  fourth  portion ;  while  the  fifth  or  highest  di¬ 
vision  consists  entirely  of  vegetable  earth,  prin¬ 
cipally  formed  by  the  gradual  decomposition  of 
the  volcanic  nuittcr.” 


etons  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  tbo 
ruins.  We  can  not  find  any  record  of 
more  than  about  half  that  numbt‘r.  Of 
these,  sixty-thret*,  supposed  to  be  those  of 
soldiers,  were  together  in  the  barracks. 
Sir  W.  Gell,  taking  those  fimiid  when  ho 
wrote— one  hunJretl  and  sixty  in  1832 — 
as  an  average  of  thenumla>r  which  might 
still  be  burietl  in  the  part  of  the  town  not 
then  excavated,  calculated  that  alMiut  one 
thousand  three  hiindretl  |*ersons  were  de- 
stroyeil.  .Vs  the  )K>pulatiun  of  I*omi>eii 
was  probably  almut  twenty  thousand,  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  would 
thus  ap|>ear  to  have  effected  their  es<*aj>e. 

The  records  of  the  discoveries  at  Pom¬ 
peii  open  with  a  proposition  made  on  the 
23d  March,  1748,  by  Colonel  Alcubierro 
to  Charles  III.,  that  excavations  should  be 
undertaken  where  the  ruins  of  the  house 
had  l>een  discovefc<l,  and  that  an  (*rder 
should  be  given  to  the  governor  of  Torre 
dell’  Annimziata  to  assist  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  work.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  2d  of  April  that  he  succeeded  in 
collecting  twelve  workmen  together.  Ilis 
researches  were  soon  rewarded.  On  the 
6th  of  the  same  month  he  announces  with 
great  satisfaction  the  discovery  (if  a  paint¬ 
ing  representing  festoons  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  a  man’s  head — very  large  and  of 
good  style — a  helmet,  an  owl,  various 
small  birds,  and  other  objects.  The  house 
containing  this  painting  stood  in  the  street 
afterward  known  a.s  the  “Strada  della 
Fortuna.”  On  the  19th  the  first  skeleton 
was  found,  lying  upon  the  “rapillo”in 
the  lava  mud.  Near  it  were  eighteen 
bronze  coins  and  one  of  silver.  The  first 
public  edifice  uncovered  was  the  Amphi¬ 
theater.  liy  the  month  of  December  it 
had  been  sufficiently  cleared  of  rubbish  to 
enable  the  delighted  Spaniard  to  complete 
a  plan  of  the  buiUling,  the  magnificence 
of  which  he  extols,  declaring  that  it  could 
accommodate  fifteen  thousand  jiersons. 
The  first  inscription,  the  discovery  of 
which  is  officially  mentioned,  is  the  one, 
still  preserved,  which  announces  that  one 
Marcus  Crassus  keeps  salt  and  fresh  water 
baths. 

The  reports  continued  to  l)e  made  in 
Spanish  until  June,  1764,  when  the  Italian 
language  is  used.  The  name  of  Pompeii 
occurs  for,the  tirst  time  eight  years  after 
the  discovery  of  the  ruins  (1756).  Up  to 
that  time  they  were  still  believed  to  be 
those  of  Stabile.  An  inscription  contain¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Pompeii  was  found  in  the 
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yenr  1 76:1,*  and  settled  the  donbts  as  to  j  arms,  and  wrists  were  golden  ornaments, 
tlie  town,  the  site  of  which  had  been  dis- :  Tlie  ttoat-^kin  which  hun^  from  his  left 
covered.  shoulder  was  six.tted  with  gold,  and  his 

The  excavations  wore  carrie<l  on  for  buskins,  formed  of  two  skins,  were  partly 
many  years  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and  [  «ilt  and  partly  tinted.  The  trunk  of  the 
with  very  varying  8ue4‘esa.  The  work-  •  tree  Mgaiust  which  he  leant  and  the  tiger 
men  employed  were  ehietly  con«letuned  i  by  his  side  were  also  colored.  Many 
felons,  who  worked  ehaitied  in  )>airs,  and  ,  other  |»arts  of  the  statue  ap|>enr  to  have 
Mohammedan  rlaves  taken  from  the  Har-  l»eeu  originally  gilt  and  probably  cidored, 
bary  pirati'S.  The  greatest  seoreey  was  |  but  the  gilding  had  yielded  to  time,  anti 
tuainlaiiml,  and  no  strantrer  could  obtain  I  only  taint  trai^es  of  it  could  Ire  setm.*  A 
a<bui>siou  to  the  ruins.  Xo  regular  plan  |  female  figure  in  marltle,  discoveroil  in  the 
seems  to  have  Iroen  made  of  the  part  of  i  same  temple,  had  the  uppcT  half  of  the 
the  town  uncovered,  nor  was  there  any  ;  dra|»ory  alMtve  the  girdle  gilt;  and  the 
attempt  to  restore  or  keep  up  the  build-  lower  part  painteil  red,  and  studded  with 
ings.  The  reports  contain  accurate  de-  various  ornaments  in  gold. 
s<‘iiptions  of  the  discoveries — the  statues.  In  Dectnibcr,  1706,  were  discovered 
paintings  on  the  wails,  ancl  the  various  the  barracks  of  the  gladiators,  identified 
obji  cts  in  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  by  many  inscriptions  containing  the  names 
Such  things  were  diligently  se.arched  for,  of  gladiatorial  families  and  by  the  rude 
and  were  sent  off  to  the  royal  collection  drawings  of  combats  upon  the  walls.  One 
as  soon  as  discovered.  Copies  were  taki*n  '  of  its  numerous  chamlicrs  was  a  prison,  the 
of  the  most  important  paintings,  which  |  contents  of  which  are  still  amongst  the 
were  then  detached  from  the  walls,  and  |  most  curious  relics  jireserved  in  the  Mu- 
transferred  to  the  museum,  the  edifices  in  seum  of  Naples.  The  skeletons  of  four 
which  they  were  found  being  left  to  per-  prisoners  were  found  with  their  feet  in 
ish,  or  being  again  covered  up  with  the  iron  stocks.  A  lock  fastening  the  bar 
rubbish  removed  from  adjoining  excava-  which  confined  their  ankles  still  remained, 
tions.  and  on  the  ground  was  the  key,  which  had 

Many  of  the  statues  found  during  the  probably  been  left  by  the  guards  when 
early  period  of  the  excavations  retained  !  they  fled,  abandoning  their  wretched 
the  colors  with  which  they  had  been  1  charge.  Four  vizored  helmets,  several 
originally  painted,  thus  affording  a  con-  pairs  of  greaves,  and  other  portions  of 
clurive  argument  to  those  who  maintain 
that  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  col¬ 
oring  their  sculjiture.  These  colors  are 
always  particularly  noted  in  the  reports. 

Thus,  on  the  18th  February,  1765,  we 
have  recorded  the  discovery  of  a  statue 
of  Venus  leaving  the  bath  and  wringing 
her  tres8e.s.  “  She  is  naked  from  the 
waist  upward  ;  her  hair  is  tinted  yellow  ; 
round  her  neck  is  a  gold  necklace ;  she 
lias  also  her  breasts  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  stomach  gilt;  the  drapery  which 
covers  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  is 
painted  red  {turchino)."  Again  in  1766, 
behind  the  cella  of  the  Temple  of  Isis,  in 
a  niche  adorned  with  ornaments  in  stucco, 
was  found  a  statue  of  liacchus.  Ilis  hair 
was  partly  gilt  and  partly  tinted,  as  also 
his  eyebrows  and  eyes.  The  bunches  of 
grapes  in  the  garland  encircling  his  tem¬ 
ples  were  painted.  Around  his  neck,  of  a.d.  6.3.  In  186.3  n  colossal  statue  of  an  emper¬ 
or  in  marble  was  cliscoijered — the  hair  of  which 
"  “  was  painted  red,  the  mantle  purple,  and  the  bua- 

•  An  inscription  with  the  name  of  POMPEI  .  kins  black.  Another  statue,  supposed  to  repre- 
,  .  had  been  discovered  in  1689,  but  bad  not  sent  Cicero,  had  the  hair,  face,  and  eyes  painted, 
Bcrved  to  identify  the  site  of  the  town. — Gioinale  and  the  toga  colored  purple. — Gull,  vol.  i.  p.  '77, 
degli  Scavi,  Ao.  2.  2d  aeries. 
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armor,  ot  bronze,  and  of  exquisite  vvork- 
manship,  had  fallen  from  the  nails  to 
which  they  had  been  hung  against  the 
wall.  Some  antiquaries  are  of  opinion 
that  they  were  not  intended  for  use,  but 
were  prizes  given  to  successful  gladiators. 
Their  size  and  weight,  and  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  embossed  figures  and  orna¬ 
ments  with  which  they  are  covered,  may 
confirm  this  conjecture.  One  or  two  coins 
of  small  value,  an  earthen  pot,  and  a  brok¬ 
en  oil  lamp,  were  the  only  other  objects 
found  in  the  place,  except  a  bottomless 
wine-jar,  in  which  were  the  bones  of  a 
new-born  child.  Were  these  the  proofs 

•This  bciintiful  statue  had  been  broken  into 
several  pieces,  and  had  been  repaired  by  the  an¬ 
cients  with  iron  brackets.  It  had  probably  been 
thrown  from  its  pedestal  during  the  earthquake 
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of  a  crime  committed  by  oue  of  the  mis¬ 
erable  inmates  of  the  prison  ? 

Tlie  6th  April,  1769,  was  a  great  day 
for  Pompeii.  The  superintendent  of  the 
excavations  was  .at  that  time  Signor  la 
Vega,  an  intelligent  antiquary,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  the  first  to  make  any 
tiling  like  a  detailed  plan  of  the  ruins. 
He  had  prepared  a  “scavo”  (an  excava¬ 
tion)  for  the  king.  Ilis  majesty  arrived 
accompanied  by  the  queen,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  Joseph  II.,  with  his  celebrated 
minister  Count  Kauiiitz,  and  the  English 
representative  at  the  Neapolitan  court. 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  with  his  antiquary,  M. 
d’Auerevil,  who,  at  the  command  of  the 
king,  become  the  cicerone  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  party.  The  “scavo”  w.as  unusu¬ 
ally  succes.'iful,  and  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
teresting  objects  in  bronze  and  other 
metals,  in  glass,  in  terra  cotta  and  in  bone, 
were  extracted  from  the  “  lapillo.”  So 
rich  was  the  find  that  the  emperor,  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  sagacious  of 
the  party,  suspected  a  trick,  which  had 
probably  already  been  played,  .as  it  has 
frequently  been  since,  upon  royal  visitors. 
He  desired  to  know  whether  these  curious 
relics  had  not  been  artfully  concealed  be¬ 
fore  his  arrival.  Signor  la  Vega  hastened 
to  prove  to  him  that  his  suspicions  were 
untounded,  and  to  pay  courtier-like  com¬ 
pliments  to  his  royal  master,  for  whom 
alone,  he  declared,  of  all  living  sovereigns, 
such  a  fortunate  chance  was  reserved. 
His  imperial  majesty  was  but  little  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  works 
were  carried  on,  and  proceeded  to  take 
his  royal  brother  roundly  to  task  for  his 
neglect.  Being  told  that  only  thirty 
w’orkmen  were  employed,  he  asked  the 
king  how  he  could  allow  so  great  a  work 
to  go  on  so  languidly.  His  majesty  re¬ 
plied,  after  the  true  Neapolitan  fashion, 
“that  little  by  little  every  thing  would  be 
done.”  This  did  not  satisfy  the  more 
eager  emperor.  “Three  thous.and  men, 
at  least,”  he  exclaimed,  “  should  be  put 
to  such  a  work.  Why,  there  is  nothing 
like  it  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America, 
and  these  discoveries  are  the  special  honor 
of  your  majesty’s  kingdom.”  When  shown 
the  plan  o^*  the  ruins,  he  asked  for  several 
buildings  which  he  had  not  seen.  On  be 
ing  informed  that  they  had  been  covered 
up  by  the  rubbish  taken  from  other  parts 
of  the  excavations,  he  turned  to  the  xing, 
and  inquired  sharply,  how  he  could  have 
permitted  this  to  be  done.  His  majesty, 


of  course,  threw  the  blame  upon  “  his  late 
august  father.”  Signor  la  Vega  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  furnish  further  explanations  and  ex¬ 
cuses,  which  were  probably  considered 
but  little  satisfactory  by  the  emperor. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries 
recorded  in  the  journals  was  made  on  the 
12lh  December,  1772.  For  some  weeks 
workmen  had  been  employed  in  clearing 
out  the  ruins  of  a  house  of  considerable 
size,  evidently  the  residence  of  a  man  of 
wealth,  outside  the  gate  leading  to  Her¬ 
culaneum.  After  exploring  many  rooms, 
containing  various  objects  of  value,  they 
came  to  what  apjieared  to  be  a  long  sub¬ 
terranean  passage.  Here  encased  in  the 
hardened  mud  they  found  a  group  of 
skeletons,  consisting  of  eighteen  full- 
grown  persons,  mostly  women,  a  boy, 
and  a  very  young  child..  It  is  conjec¬ 
tured  that  these  were  the  remains  of  the 
family  of  the  owner  of  the  house,  who  is 
supposed  without  sufficient  ground.*,  to 
have  been  a  certain  Diomedes,  from  a 
tomb  inscribed  with  that  name  discover¬ 
ed  in  the  street  hard  by. 

These  victims  of  the  eruption  had  sought 
refuge  in  a  vaulted  corridor,  forming  a 
square,  which,  from  the  number  of  wine- 
jars  found  in  it,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  wine-cellar.  They  had  hoped  that  the 
strong  stone  vault  would  have  itrotected 
them  against  the  shower  of  pumice-stones 
and  ashes,  and  the  falling  masses  which 
first  issued  from  the  black  cloud  that 
covered  the  heavens,  ami  which  they 
vainly  believed  would  la*t  but  for  a  little 
time.  They  were  not,  however,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  insidious  mud,  which,  en¬ 
tering  by  the  small  windows  and  oozing 
through  every  opening,  gradually  gathered 
round  them.  There  were  no  means  of 
flight.  The  entrance  was  closed  against 
them  by  the  accumulating  “  lapillo.” 
Huddled  into  a  corner,  and  nestled  in 
each  other’s  arms,  they  were,  little  by 
little,  covered  by  the  rising  mud.  We 
may  hope  that  they  were  not  exposed  to 
a  lingering  death,  but  that,  overcome  by 
the  sulphurous  fumes,  they  were  soon  lost 
to  consciousness. 

The  mud  rapidly  hardened  round  the 
bodies,  and  preserved  almost  a  perfect 
mould  of  the  unhappy  victims  as  they  had 
clung  together  in  the  last  agony  of  death 
— a  more  touching  group  than  ever  sculp¬ 
tor  has  invented.  The  flesh  and  all  the 
more  delicate  parts  of  the  human  frame 
bad  long  perished;  but  the  bones  were 
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left  in  the  hollow  mould  which  the  limbs ' 
had  formed.  In  some  instances  the  hair  j 
was  still  attached  to  the  skulls ;  and  it  was 
noted  that  a  young  girl  had  her  long  j 
tresses  twisted  in  elaborate  plaits.  The 
clothes  they  wore  had  been  carbonized ; 
but  there  were  remains  of  them,  which,  with 
the  impression  they  had  left  upon  the  mud, 
served  to  show  their  texture,  and  to  prove 
that  of  those  who  had  perished  some  were 
clothed  in  much  coarser  garmetits  than 
others.  The  superintendent,  who  was 
present  at  the  discovery,  was  even  able 
to  ascertain  that  most  of  the  women  w'ore 
over  their  heails  linen  drapery,  which  fell 
to  their  shoulders;  that  their  dresses  con¬ 
sisted,  in  most  cases,  of  several  gowns,  as 
it  were,  one  over  the  other ;  tliat  their 
lower  limbs  were  clothed  in  linen  or  cloth 
trowsers,  “  cut  in  tho  form  of  long  draw¬ 
ers  and  that  whilst  sonic  wore  shoes  or 
sandals,  the  feet  of  others  had  been  naked. 
One  lady  was  distingui-shed  by  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  her  jeweled  ornaments  and  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  her  linen.  The  whole  story  was 
thus  told  ;  the  servants  and  dependents  of 
the  family  had  died  in  the  same  struggle 
with  their  master  and  mistress. 

F'ragments  of  the  singular  casts  ive  have 
described  were  cut  from  the  surrounding 
soil.  The  perfect  mould  of  the  bosom  of 
a  girl,  of  exquisite  form,  with  the  thin 
drapery  which  partly  covered  it,  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
in  the  Naples  Museum.  It  has  now  al¬ 
most  crumbled  away.  Unfortunately  the 
happy  idea  which  afterward  occurred  to 
Signor  Fiorelli,  and  to  which  we  shall 
hereafter  allude,  had  not  suggested  itself 
to  those  who  then  had  the  direction  of  the 
excavations. 

Many  ornaments  in  gold  and  silver,  such 
as  armlets,  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  finger- 
rings,  a  few  engraved  gems,  twenty-eight 
coins,  chiefly  of  T  espasian  and  Sergius 
Galba,  bronze  candelabra  and  vases,  parts 
of  a  casket — probably  the  jewel-case  of 
the  lady  of  the  house — a  bunch  of  keys, 
a  wooden  comb,  a  piece  of  coral,  and 
some  other  objects,  were  discovered  near 
this  group. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  ex¬ 
cavations  were  allowed  to  languish.  No 
discoveries  of  any  importance  are  record¬ 
ed  in  the  reports.  The  authorities  appc.ar 
to  have  conflne<l  themselves  to  preservin" 
some  of  the  most  important  buildings  al¬ 
ready  uncovered,  and  to  keeping  them 
free  from  rubbish.  The  grass  had  been 


allowed  to  grow  in  the  streets  and  in  the 
deserted  rums.  The  remains  were  so  ill 
guarded  that  frequent  complaintsare  made 
of  robberies  of  interesting  objects.  Few 
strangers  of  distinction  appear  to  have 
visited  Pompeii  in  those  utisettled  times. 
In  the  records  of  March,  1806,  Prince  Jo¬ 
seph  Bonaparte  is  mentioned  as  a  visitor  ; 
and  it  is  duly  noted  that  he  generously 
bestowed  two  louis  d’ors  and  forty-eight 
carlini  on  the  soldiers  who  had  the  custo¬ 
dy  of  them. 

In  the  same  year  the  intelligent  minis¬ 
ter  of  Murat,  Saliceti,  gave  some  impulse 
to  the  work,  by  undertaking  excavations 
at  his  own  expense ;  but  his  success  does 
not  seem  to  have  encouraged  him  to  per¬ 
severe,  for  the  experiment  was  soon  dis¬ 
continued,  as  we  are  told,  “a  motive  di 
mancanza  di  denaro.”  In  the  government 
excavations  only  eight  men  were  employ¬ 
ed,  .and  even  these  did  not  receive  their 
pay.  It  is  hinted  that  there  was  conse¬ 
quently  much  difficulty  in  keeping  them 
at  their  work. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  e-xcavations  were  carried  on  with  more 
.activity.  The  king  and  the  queen  fre¬ 
quently  visited  them,  and  the  superintend¬ 
ent  always  contrived  to  have  a  good  crop 
of  antiquities  ready  for  the  royal  party. 
The  reports  of  the  discoveries  now  beg.an 
to  e.xcite  great  interest  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  ruins  of  Pompeii  were  among 
the  principal  objects  which  attracted  the 
stream  of  travelers  flowing  to  Italy  after 
the  peace.  The  visits  of  persons  of  dis¬ 
tinction  are  frequently  recorded  in  the 
journals.  When  any  such  appeared  at 
Naples  they  were  usually  honored  by  a 
fq)ecial  “  sc.avo.”  The  presence  of  the 
Princes  of  Wales  and  of  Canova  is  spe¬ 
cially  noted,  and  that  of  many  crowned 
heads  and  royal  personages  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  Europe. 

In  October  of  1818  we  find  the  record 
of  a  somewhat  curious  discovery.  Two 
soldiers  of  the  guard  of  veterans  whose 
duty  it  was  to  take  care  of  the  excavated 
monuments — a  duty,  by  the  way,  which 
they  very  ill  performed,  as  frequent  com- 
plaitits  of  robberies  and  of  the  deface¬ 
ment  of  paintings  still  occur  in  the  official 
reports — were  walking  on  the  ancient 
walls  of  the  city,  when  they  were  startled 
by  a  fox.  The  animal  took  refuge  in  a 
small  secret  sLaircase  leading  into  a  sub¬ 
terranean  passage  beneath  the  w'alls, 
through  which  the  Pompeian  garrison  b 
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Fnpposcd  to  have  ipsnod  when  intending 
to  surprise  an  enemy  investing  the  town. 
Our  two  gallant  veterans,  it  is  declared, 
did  not  hesitate  to  follow,  forcing  their 
way  through  the  rubbish  into  a  vaulted 
chamber.  Instead  of  linding  the  fox  they 
discovered  parts  of  a  bronze  figure,  of 
beautiful  workmanship,  lying  among  hu-  j 
man  skulls  and  bones.  These  fragments  , 
proved  to  belong  to  a  statue  of  Apollo,  ; 
other  parts  of  which  had  in  the  previous 
year  been  taken  out  of  a  cistern  in  the  j 
center  of  the  towm,  and  a  mile  distant 
from  the  walls.  Still  the  left  arm  and  leg 
were  wanting.  These  were  found  shortly  j 
after,  among  a  mass  of  fragments  which  ' 
had  been  collected  during  former  excava-  j 
tions,  and  placed  in  a  magazine.  The  i 
whole  statue  was  thus  restored,  and  is  now’  ; 
one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  the  Koval  ' 
Museum.  This  discovery  show’s  that  be- ! 
fore  the  town  w’as  overwhelmed  the  in- ' 


habitants  had  attempted  to  carry  off  many  j 
of  their  most  precious  things.  It  is  prob-  | 
able  that  this  bronze  statue  had  been 


thrown  dow’ii  and  broken  up  for  the  sake  | 
of  the  metal.  Those  who  sought  to  bear  ' 

1)art  of  it  away  had  endeavored  to  escape  i 
)y  the  secret  passage.  Thep?  had  found  1 
the  concealed  outlet  leading  into  the  open  j 
country  alre.ady  blocked  up  by  the  pumice 
stones.  Thev  retraced  their  steps,  but  the 
entrance  had  in  the  mean  while  lieen  closed  ’ 


against  them,  and  they  perished  miser-  j 
ably.  These  little  episodes  in  the  excava- ' 
tions  give  a  singular  interest  to  the  buried  j 
ruins.  They  bring  before  us  in  a  vivid  i 
manner  the  horrors  of  the  catastrophe,  j 
and  chronicle,  as  it  were  in  a  book,  the  I 
events  of  that  fatal  day. 

In  1621  the  Austrians  had  occupied  the 
Neapolitan  States.  They  were  not  less 
merciless  to  the  treasures  of  Pompeii  than 
they  have  ever  been  to  other  monuments 
of  Italian  genius.  One  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  intense  and  unquenchable 
hatred  of  the  Italians  against  their  former 
oppressors  arises  from  the  contempt  which 
the  Austrians  have  shown  for  those  great 
works  of  art  which  are  the  jiride  and  | 
glory  of  the  Italian  people.  The  policy  I 
of  the  Austrians  in  Italy  appears  to  have 
been  to  destroy,  as  far  as  they  could  ven¬ 
ture,  all  traces  and  memory  of  the  former 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
which  they  held  in  subjection — as  if  by 
BU(h  means  they  could  trample  out  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  which  had  for  gen¬ 
erations  formed  the  only  hereditary  wealth 
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of  the  Italian  nation.  They  quartered 
their  soldiers  in  the  fresco-painted  chafiels 
and  town-halls  ;  turned  the  convents,  full 
of  the  marvels  of  art,  into  stables  and 
military  magazines;  and  billeted  their  un¬ 
couth  and  filthy  Croats  in  the  lordliest 
mansions,  where  the  most  splendid  furni¬ 
ture  and  the  richest  decorations  of  the 
Italian  classic  age  served  for  fire-wood  or 
were  wantonly  destroyed.  It  is  singular 
that  a  government  boasting  of  its  refine¬ 
ment  and  civilization,  and  not  insensible, 
north  of  the  Alps,  to  the  influence  of  the 
fine  arts  and  to  the  good  opinion  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  should  have  committed  this  egre¬ 
gious  blunder  in  Italy.  In  the  journals  of 
the  excavations  at  Pompeii  we  have  such 
entries  as  this  ;  “  June  30lh  (1^211.  Yes¬ 
terday  a  party  of  Austrian  soldiers  in  gar¬ 
rison  at  Torre  dell’  Anuunziata,  having 
penetrated  into  various  parts  of  this  royal 
domain,  committed  serious  impertinences 
{ddleserie  imperthieme).  Among  other 
things,  they  broke  in  pieces  a  fine  amphora 
of  terra  cotta,  and  even  threw  down  the 
columns  which  formed  the  peristyle  of 
the  ancient  public  edifice,  sujiposed  to  be 
a  Lycaeum,  and  were  connected  with  the 
Temple  of  Isis.” 

During  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons  the 
principal  object  of  those  who  had  the  care 
of  the  ruins  seems  to  have  been  to  make 
sufficient  discoveries  of  interest  to  attract 
strangers,  and  thus  to  increase  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  establishment  and  of  the 
Slate.  Nothing  was  done  for  the  real 
love  of  art,  or  in  that  liberal  spirit  which 
should  characterize  it.  The  excavations 
at  Pomjieii,  like  every  thing  el^e  in  the 
kingdom,  became  a  vehicle  for  jobbery 
and  public  robbery.  They  were  given 
over  to  such  persons  as  were  able  to  bribe 
those  about  the  king,  or  could  command 
influence  at  court — at  one  time  to  a  favor¬ 
ite  scene-painter.  The  object  was  to  make 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  them.  Strang¬ 
ers  were  only  allowed  to  visit  them  umlcr 
the  most  stringent  regulations.  To  draw, 
to  copy,  or  even  to  take  the  roughest  notes, 
was  strictly  forbidden.  The  mere  travel¬ 
er  was  not  even  allowed  to  make  from  the 
ruins  a  h.as^  sketch  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  which  surrounds  them.  It  was 
only  w  Iven  a  painting  or  an  object  of  in¬ 
terest  had  been  discovered  for  some  years 
that — after  going  through  all  manner  of 
forms  and  waiting  many'  a  day — the  ar- 
chajologist  or  the  artist  eould  obtain  per¬ 
mission  to  make  a  drawing  of  it.  Tliese 
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illibor.')!  rnles  were  extended  to  the  collec-  of  bricks,  a  long  frieze  in  terra  cotta,  cov- 
tions  in  tlic  miiseuin.  No  one  was  exempt  ered  with  stucco  bas-reliefs,  representing 
from  them,  except  the  small  knot  of  per-  Nereids  riding  on  sea-monsters,  and  a 
sons  who  had  obtained  the  exclusive  priv-  large  collection  of  various  marbles  for  the 
ilege  of  publication,  and  who  looked  upon  pavements,  were  found  in  the  house  ready 
it  as  a  profitable  monopoly.  Even  Sir  tor  use.  In  the  midst  of  a  court-yarJ, 
W.  Gell,  whose  first  work  upon  Pompeii  surrounded  by  a  portico,  there  had  been 
had  done  so  much  to  call  attention  to  the  a  flower-garden ;  in  its  center  stood  a 
ruins  and  to  make  them  known  to  the  graceful  marble  fountain ;  at  the  four  cor- 
most  profitable  of  visitors  at  that  time,  ners  were  placed  vases  and  statues,  Open- 
the  English,  and  who,  himself  a  resident  ing  upon  this  garden  was  a  small  chamber, 
at  Naples,  was  ever  ready  to  open  his  the  entrance  to  which  was  formed  by  two 
rich  portfolios  and  his  valuable  collections  elegant  columns  and  two  pilasters  of  the 
and  library  to  students  of  all  nations,  was  Corinthian  order,  painted  red.  Between 
not  allowed  to  execute  drawings  for  the  the  columns  was  a  pavement  in  colored 
second  series  of  his  work — the  importa-  mosaic,  representing  the  course  of  the 
tion  and  sale  of  which  were  actually  in-  Nile.  Various  Egyptian  animals,  a  croco- 
terdicted  under  a  heavy  penalty.  It  was  dlle,  a  hippopotamus,  an  ichneumon,  and 
only  by  stealth  that  he  succeeded  in  ob-  many  gay  birds  floating  on  the  stream, 
tainiug  his  illustrations,  and  in  preserving  typified  the  river.  This  was  the  ante- 
ihe  record  of  many  valuable  monuments  chamber  to  the  rich  peristyle  in  which  the 
which  have  since  perished.  piVement  was  formed  by  the  great  mosaic. 

As  in  every  other  public  department  of  probably  the  most  important  work  of  this 
Naples,  a  crowd  of  hungry  hangers-on  nature  preserved  to  us  from  the  ancients, 
fed  upon  the  traveler.  The  principal  ruins  Its  suliject  is  a  battle  between  Greeks  and 
were  ke[)t  under  lock  and  key  by  one  of  barbarians,  who,  from  their  costume,  may 
these  harpies,  who  pounced  upon  the  vis-  be  presumed  to  be  Persians,  or  of  some 
itor,  and  extorted  a  fee  liefore  he  would  other  Oriental  race.  A  youthful  warrior, 
open  the  gate.  Of  course  they  robbed  clothed  in  Greek  armor,  his  head  bare, 
every  one  alike.  Some  of  the  most  inter-  charges  with  his  couched  spear  through  a 
esting  objects  discovered  in  the  ruins  were  mass  of  fighting  men  in  flowing  garments 
stolen  by  the  guardians  themselves,  and  and  lofty  head-dresses.  He  seeks  to  reach 
were  sold  to  those  who  supplied  the  vari-  an  Eastern  king,  who  sits  on  a  high 
oils  public  and  private  museums  in  Eu-  chariot.  We  recognize  in  the  two  Alex- 
rope.  !Many  of  the  choice-t  specimens  of  ander  and  Darius ;  and  the  battle  may  be 
ancient  art  in  the  valuable  collection  of  one  of  those  great  victories  which  decided 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  bronuht  to-  the  fate  of  the  Eastern  world.  The  mo- 
gether  by  Sir  W.  Temple,  long  our  minis-  saic  is  of  the  fini'st  execution.  The  tes¬ 
ter  at  Naples,  and  so  munificently  be-  serse  are  all,  we  believe,  cut  from  natural 
queathed  by  him  to  the  British  nation,  stone,  and  are  most  skillfully  and  artistio- 
were  obtained  from  dealers,  who  openly  ally  laid.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
offered  the  pluixlered  property  for  sale,  mosaic  is  a  copy  of  some  well-known  pic- 
It  was  even  suspected  that  the  govern-  ture  of  antiquity,  Greek  or  Roman.  So 
ment  officials  themselves  shared  in  the  elaborate  and  important  a  design  could 
profit.  scarcely  have  been  made  for  a  pavement. 

During  this  period,  however,  many  pre-  for  which  it  seems  but  ill  adapted.  More- 
cious  discoveries  were  made.  Probably  over,  we  can  trace  in  it  an  attempt  to  iini- 
the  most  remarkable  was  that,  in  1831,  of  tate,  in  very  inadequate  materials,  the  pe- 
the  great  mosaic,  supposed  to  represent  culiar  qualities  of  a  picturi?.  As  a  work 
the  battle  of  Issus,  forming  the  pavement  of  art,  it  is  of  great  value,  as  aflbrding 
of  a  charnlier  in  the  so-called  house  of  the  the  be.st  insight  we  possess  into  the  knowl- 
Faun.  This  was  one  of  the  most  charm-  edge  and  proficiency  attained  by  the  ail¬ 
ing  residences  in  Pom^ieii,  and  no  doubt  cients  in  painting.  ^*ot  that  there  is  any 
belonged  to  a  man  of  wealth  and  rare  reason  to  doubt  that  a  people  so  skilled  in 
taste.  It  had  suflered  from  the  first  earth-  two  of  the  highest  branches  of  art,  in  ar- 
quake.  Its  owner  was  repairing  it  when  chitecture  and  sculpture,  should  have  been 
the  eruption  took  place.  The  remains  of  deficient  in  the  third.  But  owing  to  the 
more  ancient  frescoes  may  be  detected  far  more  perishable  nature  of  pictures,  no 
under  the  newly  executed  paintings.  Piles  great  work  of  that  class  has  reached  us. 
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We  can  only  judge  of  the  perfection 
attained  by  llie  ancients  in  painting 
tliroiigh  very  imperfect  copies,  or  by  the 
still  less  satisfactory  means  of  written  de¬ 
scriptions.  Worthy  of  particular  remark 
in  this  battle-scene  are  the  admirable 
grouping  and  exjtression  of  the  figures, 
the  spirit  of  the  composition,  the  correct 
drawinir,  the  knowledge  of  foreshorten¬ 
ing,  and  the  just  application  of  the  laws 
of  light  and  shade.  Even  these  qualities 
c.an  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  the  original,  of  which  this  pavement 
was  probably  one  of  the  many  repro¬ 
ductions. 

This  mosaic  appears  to  have  been  in- 
jur<-d  by  the  first  earthquake,  and  it  was 
under  repair  when  the  great  eruption 
overwhelmed  the  town.  It  has  suffered 
further  injury  by  long  expostire  after  its 
disc<)very,  and  by  its  subsequent  transfer 
to  the  Museum  at  Xajtles. 

Several  other  mosaic  pavements  of  con¬ 
siderable  merit,  and  many  rooms  orna¬ 
mented  with  elegant  painted  decorations, 
were  discovered  in  this  house,  which  forms 
a  block  or  “  island,”  .as  it  is  technically 
c.alled,  between  four  streets.  Only  two 
human  skeletons  were. found  in  it,  those 
of  an  old  man  and  a  girl,  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  an  oven  near  the  kitchen.  They 
were  probably  servants  who  h.ad  been  left 
in  charge  of  the  house  while  their  m.asfer 
and  his  family  had  wisely  taken  to  flight 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eruption, 
c.arrying  with  them  their  most  valuable 
property.  Hut  one  of  those  touching 
little  episodes  which  are  so  full  of  interest 
and  give  a  living  reality  to  Pompeii,  is 
connected  with  the  house  of  the  Faun. 
The  skeleton  of  a  dove  w.as  found  in  a 
niche  overlooking  the  garden.  Like  the 
sentry,  who  still  stood  .as  if  in  watch  and 
ward  at  the  city  gate,  she  had  l»een  true 
to  her  duty  to  the  last — she  had  s.at  in  her 
nest  whilst  the  burning  shower  fell  around, 
and  beneath  her  was  the  egg  which  con¬ 
tained  the  tiny  bones  of  her  yet  unborn 
young  one. 

In  1848  the  arrival  of  Pope  Pins  IX.  at 
Naples  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  short 
era  of  pious  morality.  As  the  ladies  of 
the  ballet  were  condemned  to  wear  green 
under-garments,  so  the  “camera  riservata” 
of  the  mu8eu?n  was  closed  with  brick  and 
mortar,  and  all  females  statues  with  scanty 
clothing,  and  notably  Venuses,  were  ban 
ished  into  an  apartment  only  accessible 
to  proved  antiquaries  of  advanced  years 


and  irreproachable  reput.ation.  The  few 
remaining  paintings  at  Pompeii,  in  which 
subjects  of  too  tender  a  nature  were  treat¬ 
ed,  were  carefully  covered  up.  When 
the  holy  father  visited  the  ruins  and  the 
collections,  the  righteous  Neapolitan  gov¬ 
ernment  could  boast  that  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  offend  the  chastest  gaze. 

In  1850  Garibaldi  bec.ame  dictator  of 
Naples.  Amongst  the  many  extravag.ant 
.acts  of  that  honest  but  e.asily  mided  man, 
none  w.as  more  extrav.agant  than  the  de¬ 
cree  which  appointed  _M.  Alexandre  Du¬ 
mas  head  of  the  museums  and  excavations 
of  the  kingdom.  This  was  the  reward 
granted  to  the  importunities  of  that  ec¬ 
centric  individual  for  the  services  he  had 
volunteered  .as  the  historiographer  of  the 
memorable  expedition  to  Sicily  and  Cala¬ 
bria,  which  ended  by  the  triumjthant 
entry  into  the  c.apital  of  the  Italian  hero 
as  a  first-class  passenger  by  the  rail¬ 
way.  The  writer  of  romances  received 
as  his  official  residence  a  royal  p:dace 
standing  u])on  one  of  the  most  lovely 
parts  of  the  bay  of  Naples.  lie  was  en¬ 
tertained  at  the  public  exj)en8e,  and  forty 
“converts”  a  day  were  furnished  to  him 
by  the  municipality  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  strange  guests  he  had  gathered 
round  him.  We  are  willing  to  give  no 
ear  to  the  rumors  which  p'-evailed  in 
Naples  .as  to  what  p.assed  within  the  walls, 
and  which  astonished  even  the  inhabitants 
of  the  freest  city  of  free  Italy.  At  any 
rale,  the  charms  of  this  royal  life  were 
such  that  Dum.as  was  loth  to  resign 
them  without  a  struggle,  and  it  was  only 
after  “  much  pressure  ”  that  he  gave  up  to 
the  new  government  the  palace,  which  had 
been  declared  national  property. 

It  must  be  admitted,  to  the  credit  of  M. 
Dumas,  that  no  one  w’as  more  fully  alive 
than  himself  to  the  notable  absurdity  of 
his  own  promotion  to  the  chief  archuelogi- 
cal'  and  scientific  distinction  in  Southern 
Italy.  He  only  once,  we  believe,  visited 
Pompeii.  lie  did  not  interfere  either 
with  the  excavations  or  with  the  direction 
of  the  museum,  but  dropped  so  impercep¬ 
tibly  out  of  his  functions  that  he  ceased 
to  exercise  them  without  his  appointment, 
as  far  as  we  know,  having  to  this  day 
been  canceled. 

The  new  government  sought  for  the 
best  man  to  fill  the  office  of  superintendent 
of  the  exc.avation8  at  Pompeii.  The  pub¬ 
lic  voice  justly  pointed  to  the  C.ivaliere 
Giuseppe  Fiorelli  as  the  one.  This  gen- 
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tlcrnan  belongs  to  a  class  of  men  wliich  > 
has  not  been  rare  in  Italy  even  in  her  | 
darkest  days.  lie  was  learned,  a  ripe 
scholar,  and  deeply  versed  in  the  archieid- 
ogy  of  his  country,  yet  witl)al  singularly  ! 
modest  and  reliring,  supporting  life  upon 
the  se.Hntiost  of  means,  enthusiastic  in  the 
jtursuit  of  his  favorite  study,  and  eloquent  | 
in  teaching  its  results,  loving  the  memo-' 
ries  and  traditions  of  his  great  country,  | 
and  of  liberal  but  moderate  political  opin- ' 
ions.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-three  ^ 
he  had  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  * 
congress  of  learned  men  from  all  parts  of 
Italy  who  had  assembled  at  Genoa.  He  j 
had  already  attained  a  Enrop*-an  reputa¬ 
tion.  This  w.as  just  the  man  to  be  treat-  * 
ed  with  every  cruelty  and  ignominy  under  [ 
the  priest-ridden  government  of  Naples. ' 
On  his  return  he  h:id  been  appointed  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  works  at  Pompeii. 
Ilis  first  endeavor  was  to  establish  some 
thing  like  an  honest  administration,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  robbery  ‘ 
and  extortion  which  prevailed  there.  He  ' 
w.as  at  once  denounced  as  a  dangerous 
liberal  to  the  government  by  those  with  ' 
whose  unhallowed  gains  he  interfered. ' 
As  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  thrown 
into  one  of  the  filthy  |»risons  of  Naples,  j 
There  he  remained  a  year.  His  innocence 
was  so  complete  that  even  a  Neapolitan 
tribunal  could  prove  no  charge  against  [ 
him.  He  was  of  necessiiy  released, ' 
but  was  not  less  an  object  of  persecution 
by  the  government.  A  ms.  history  of 
the  excavations  at  Pompeii,  which  he  had 
prepared  with  great  labor,  was  seized  by  j 
the  |»olice,  and  w.as  never  restored  to  him. ' 
Deprived  of  his  place,  and  driven  to  ab¬ 
solute  poverty,  he  was  cotni)elled  to  earn 
his  daily  bread  by  laying  asphalte  pave- ! 
ments  on  terraces.  The  king’s  brother,  j 
the  Count  of  Syracuse,  himself  a  lover  of 
archsBolgoy,  and  a  seeker  after  buried 
treasures,  had  heard  of  Fiorelli’s  fame,  j 
and  was  not  the  less  inclined  to  him  be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  denounced  ns  a  lilK'ral. ' 
He  sent  fur  him,  and  named  him  his  pri- 1 
vate  secretary.  But  this  did  not  screen  ! 
Fiorelli  from  the  persecution  of  the  gov- 1 
eminent.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  now  [ 
to  bear,  with  his  own  sins  of  liberali.'m, 
those  committed  by  his  friend  and  patron. 
The  police  received  orders  to  arrest  him 
wherever  he  might  be  found  ;  and  his  lit¬ 
erary  labors  were  stopped  by  the  seizure 
of  a  printing-press  which  he  employed. 
He  remained  hidden  for  some  time  in  the  I 


house  of  the  prince,  who  at  last  saw  him 
safely  on  board  a  steamer  which  conveyed 
him  to  Leghorn.  After  the  union  of 
Naples  with  the  rest  of  Italy,  M.  Farini 
named  Fiorelli  Inspector  of  the  Excava¬ 
tions  at  Pompeii,  the  place  for  which  he 
was  HO  eminently  qualified.* 

With  the  appointment  of  the  Cavalier© 
Fiorelli  a  new  era  commenced  at  Pompeii. 
Hitherto  the  excavations  had  been  carried 
on  w'ithout  definite  or  intelligible  plan. 
The  aim  of  those  who  directed  them  was 
to  find  as  many  objects  of  value  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  add  to  the  already  magnificent  col¬ 
lection  in  the  Royal  Museum.  No  very 
careful  or  accurate  observations  were  con¬ 
sequently  made,  while  the  earth  and  rub¬ 
bish  were  being  hastily  and  carelessly  re¬ 
moved.  Important  and  interesting  facts 
were  left  unrecorded,  and  the  means  of 
restoring  many  of  the  architectural  details 
of  the  buildings  discovered  were  neglected. 
Signor  Fiorelli  had  perceived  how  much 
could  bo  done  by  removing  the  volcanic 
deposits  with  care,  and  upon  a  regular 
system,  taking  note  of  every  appearance 
or  fragment  which  might  afford  or  suggest 
a  restoration  of  any  part  of  the  buried  edi¬ 
fices.  The  plan  he  pursues  is  this:  The 
excavati'-ns  are  commencid  by  clearing 
away  from  the  surface  the  vegetable  mould 
in  which  there  are  no  remains.  The  vol¬ 
canic  substances,  either  “  lapillo  ”  or  hard¬ 
ened  lava-mud,  in  which  ruins  of  buildings 
may  exist,  are  then  very  gradually  remov¬ 
ed.  Every  fragment  of  brick-work  is  kept 
in  the  pl.ace  where  it  is  found,  and  fixed 
there  by  props.  When  charred  wood  is 
discovered,  it  is  replaced  by  fresh  timber. 
By  thus  carefully  retaining  in  its  origimd 
position  what  still  exists,  and  by  replacing 
that  which  has  perished,  but  has  left  its 
trace,  Signor  Fiorelli  has  been  able  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  restore  a  large  jiartof  the  upper 
portion  of  the  buried  houses. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  interesting  re¬ 
sults  of  the  improved  system  ujion  which 
the  excavations  are  thus  carried  on  has 
been  the  discovery  and  restoration  of  the 
second  story  of  a  Poinpidan  house,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  mcenio7mm^  a  p' ejecting 
gallery  or  balcony  overhanging  the  street. 
This  part  of  a  Roman  building,  which  is 

*  We  are  indebted  for  this  sketch  of  the  Cava- 
liere  Fiorelli  to  an  interesting  article  on  Pompeii, 
contributed  by  M.  Marc  Monnier  to  the  Rfvue  det 
deux  Mondis,\yvt\.  xlvii.)  We  may  add,  that  aa 
far  aa  his  modesty  would  permit,  it  has  been  con¬ 
firmed  by  iSignor  Fiorelli  himself. 
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frequently  represented  in  tlie  wall-p«int- 
ings,  but  the  existence  of  which  at  Poin- 
eii  has  been  doubted  or  denied,  was 
uilt  of  tirick,  and  supported  by  strong 
w’ooden  beams  and  props.  The  masonry 
is  still  ill  many  cases  preserved ;  the  car¬ 
bonized  wood  has  to  be  restored.  Some 
of  these  galleries  seem  to  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  open,  like  a  modern  balcony,  and  as 
they  are  represented  in  the  frescoes ;  others 
formed  part  of  the  upper  chamlH'rs  of  the 
house,  and  were  furnished  willi  small  win¬ 
dows,  from  which  the  inmates  could  -see 
the  passers-by.  In  the  narrow  streets  of 
Pompeii  these  projecting  galleries  must 
have  approached  so  nearly  as  almost  to 
exclude  the  rays  of  even  the  midsummer 
sun,  and  to  throw  a  urateful  shade  below. 
The  upper  stories,  which  appear  t«»  have 
been  sometimes  n>ore  than  one  in  number, 
were  reached  by  stairs  of  brick  or  w<K)d 
Some  of  those  in  brick  are  still  preserv¬ 
ed.  Those  in  wood  have  perished  ;  but 
the  holes  for  the  beams  are  there,  and 
the  charred  beams  themselves  can  be  re¬ 
newed. 

By  Signor  Fiorelli’s  careful  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  restorations,  we  can  now  for  the  first 
time  picture  to  ourselves  the  appearance 
of  a  lioman  town.  Previously  we  only 
had  the  bare  walls,  forming  nothing  but  a 
collection  of  shapeless  ruins.  Had  his  plan 
been  adopted  from  the  commencement, 
had  the  position  of  every  fragment  been 
noted  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  and  had 
the  doors,  windows,  and  other  wood-work 
been  restored  by  the  process  we  shall  de¬ 
scribe,  instead  of  wandering  amidst  a  con¬ 
fused  mass  of  crumbling  walls,  we  should 
have  found  ourselves  in  a  Roman  town, 
the  houses  of  which  might  still  have  al¬ 
most  harbored  its  po|)tilation.  As  far  as 
we  can  now  judge,  Pompeii  must  have 
nearly  resembled  in  its  principal  features 
a  modern  Eastern  city.  The  outside  of 
the  houses  gave  but  little  promise  of  the 
iK'auty  and  richness  of  the  inside.  The 
sudden  change  from  the  naked  brick  walls 
facing  the  narrow'  street  to  the  spacious 
court  yard,  adorned  with  paintings,  stat¬ 
ues,  and  colored  stuccoes,  ornameuUul 
with  flower-beds  and  fountains  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  alcoves  and  porticoes,  from 
which  the  burning  rays  «»f  the  sun  w’ere 
warded  off  by  rich  taf>estries  and  enjbroid- 
ered  hangings,  will  remind  the  Eastern 
traveler  of  Damascus  or  Ispahan.  The 
overhanging  galleries,  with  the  small,  lat¬ 
ticed  windows  ;  the  mean  shops — mere 


recesses  in  the  outer  walls  of  the  houses  ; 
the  brick-built  counter,  with  the  earthen 
jars  and  pans  let  into  it ;  the  marble  slabs 
on  which  the  tradesman  exposed  his  wares 
and  received  his  cash  ;  the  awning  stretch¬ 
ed  across  the  street  (the  holes  by  which 
it  w’as  fastened  are  still  visible)  ;  the  cara¬ 
vanserai  or  khan  outside  the  city  gate, 
with  its  many  small  rooms  opening  into  a 
stable  Itehind  and  a  court-yard  in  front 
(the  skeletons  of  horses  and  their  metal 
trappings  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  such 
a  hostelry  on  the  Ilerculanean  Way),  are 
all  characteristic  of  a  modern  Eastern 
town. 

We  must  now  notice  another  and  a  not 
less  interesting  result  of  the  careful  inves¬ 
tigations  and  the  ingenuity  of  Signor  Fio- 
relli.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Pompeii  was  owing  to  two 
distinct  causes — showers  of  small  pumice- 
stones  (lapillo),  and  streams  of  thick  mud 
descendiiig  from  the  mountain.  The  “  la¬ 
pillo  ”  lies  loosely  against  the  walls  and 
round  the  objects  oxer  which  it  accumu¬ 
lated.  In  some  instances  the  colors  of  the 
frescoes  which  it  covered  have  changed — 
the  red  having  lK*c<mie  black,  for  example 
— while  in  others  no  alteration  is  visible. 
This  change  may  be  attributed  either  to 
the  effect  of  heat  or  of  those  sulphurous 
vapors  which,  aecording  to  Pliny,  issued 
from  the  hot  cinders  and  ]*roxe«l  so  de¬ 
structive  to  human  life.  The  lapillo  buried 
objects  of  metal,  marble,  glass,  and  ivory, 
without  injuring  them  ;  but  it  appears  to 
have  produced  that  peculiar  greenish  blue 
oxidation  on  copper  and  bronze  which  is 
well  known  to  connoi.sseurs  as  the  “  pati¬ 
na  ”  of  Pompeii.  The  ash-mud,  on  the 
other  hand,  soon  hardened,  forming,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  a  perfect 
mould  of  any  object  round  which  it  had 
gathered.  Signor  Fiorelli  had  frequently 
observed  hollows  in  this  hard  volcanic 
matter,  in  which  were  found  human  hones 
or  fragments  of  charred  wood  mixe<l  with 
ivory  and  bronze  ornaments.  The  happy 
idea  occurred  to  him  of  pouring  Ihpiid 
plaster  into  these  hollows — in  fact,  using 
them  as  a  sculptor  wouhl  a  mould.  The 
result  far  exceeded  his  expectations. 
.•\mong  the  first  casts  that  he  thus  ob¬ 
tained  were  those  of  four  human  beings. 
They  are  now  preserved  in  a  room  at 
Pompeii,  and  more  ghastly  and  painful, 
yet  tkn'ply-interesting  and  touching  objects 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  We  have  Death 
itself  moulded  and  cast — the  very  last 
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struggle,  the  final  agony  brought  before 
us.  'i'hey  tell  their  story  with  a  horrible 
dramatic  truth  that  no  sculptor  could 
ever  reach.  TItey  would  have  furnished 
a  thrilling  episode  to  the  accomplished 
author  of  the  Last  Days  of  Poropeii. 

The.se  four  persons  had  perished  in  the 
street.  They  liad  remained  within  the 
shelter'of  their  homes  until  the  thick  black 
mud  began  to  creep  through  every  cranny 
and  chink.  Driven  from  their  retreat, 
they  sought  to  flee  when  it  was  too  late. 
Tlie  streets  were  already  buried  deep  in 
the  loose  pumice-stones  which  had  been 
falling  for  many  hours  in  unremitting 
showers,  and  which  reached  almost  to  the 
windows  of  the  first  floor.  These  victims 
of  the  eruption  were  not  found  together,  i 
and  they  do  appear  to  have  belonged  to  ! 
the  same  family  or  liousehold.  The  most  j 
interesting  of  the  casts  is  that  of  two  wo¬ 
men,  ftrobably  mother  and  daughter,  ly- 1 
ing  feet  to  feet.  They  appear  from  tlieir  ■ 
garb  to  have  been  people  of  poor  condi-  j 
tion.  Tl»e  elder  seems  to  lie  tranquilly  on  i 
her  side  Overcome  by  the  noxious  gases,  j 
she  |)robably  fell  and  died  without  a  j 
struggle.  Her  limbs  are  extended,  and  j 
her  left  arm  drops  loosely.  On  one  finger  j 
is  still  seen  her  coarse  iron  ring.  Her  j 
child  was  a  girl  of  fifteen  ;  she  seems,  poor  | 
thing !  to  have  struggled  hard  for  life. 
Her  legs  are  drawn  up  convulsively.  Her  j 
little  hands  are  clenched  in  agony.  In  one 
she  h(»lds  her  veil,  or  a  part  of  her  dress,  | 
with  which  she  had  covered  her  head,  j 
buryiiig  her  face  in  her  arm,  to  shield  her¬ 
self  from  the  falling  ashes  and  from  the 
foul  sulphurous  smoke.  The  form  of  her  j 
heail  is  perfectly  preserved.  The  texture  i 
of  her  coarse  linen  garments  may  be  traced  i 
and  even  the  fusliion  of  her  dress,  with 
its  long  sleeves  reaching  to  her  wrists. 
Here  and  there  it  is  torn,  and  the  smooth 
young  skin  appears  in  the  ]ilastcr  like 
polished  marble.  On  her  tiny  feet  may 
still  be  seen  her  embroidered  sandals. 

At  some  distance  from  this  group  lay  a 
third  w’oman.  She  appears  to  have  been 
about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  to 
have  belonged  to  a  better  class  than  the 
other  two.  On  one  of  her  fingers  were 
two  silver  rings,  and  her  garments  were 
of  a  finer  texture.  Her  linen  head  dress, 
falling  over  her  shoulders  like  that  of  a 
mat  ron  in  a  Roman  statue,  can  still  be 
distingui.shed.  She  had  fallen  on  her  side, 
overconte  by  the  heat  and  gases ;  but  a 
terrible  struggle  seems  to  have  preceded 


her  last  agony.  One  arm  is  raised  in  de¬ 
spair;  the  hands  are  clenched  convulsively. 
Her  garments  are  gathered  up  on  one  side, 
leaving  exposed  a  limb  of  beautiful  shape. 
So  perfect  a  mould  of  it  has  been  formed 
by  the  soft  and  yielding  mud,  that  the 
ca.st  would  seem  to  be  taken  from  an  ex¬ 
quisite  work  of  Greek  art.  She  had  fled 
with  her  little  treasure,  which  lay  scatter¬ 
ed  around  her  —  two  silver  cups,  a  few 
jewels,  and  some  dozen  silver  coins.  Nor 
had  she,  like  a  good  housewife,  torgfttteii 
her  keys,  after  having  probably  locked  up 
her  stores  before  seeking  to  escape.  They 
were  found  by  her  side. 

The  fourth  cast  is  that  of  a  man  of  the 
people,  perhaps  a  common  solJier.  He  is 
of  almost  colossal  size.  He  lies  on  his 
back,  his  arms  extended  by  his  side  and 
his  feet  stretched  out  as  if,  finding  escape 
impossible,  he  had  laid  himself  down  to 
meet  death  like  a  brave  man.  His  dress 
consists  of  a  short  coat  or  jerkin  and  tight- 
fitting  breeches,  of  some  coarse  stuft’,  per¬ 
haps  leather.  Heavy  sandals,  with  soles 
studded  with  nails,  are  laced  tightly  round 
his  ankles.  On  one  finger  is  seen  his  iron 
ring.  His  features  are  strongly  marked  ; 
the  mouth  open  as  in  death.  Some  of  the 
teeth  still  remain,  and  even  part  of  tlie 
moustache  adheres  to  the  plaster. 

The  importance  of  Signor  Fiorelli’s  dis¬ 
covery  may  he  understood  from  the  results 
we  have  described.  It  may  furnish  us 
with  many  curious  particulars  as  to  the 
dress  and  domestic  habits  of  the  Romans, 
and  with  many  an  interesting  episo<le  of 
the  last  day  of  Pompeii.  Had  it  been  made 
.at  an  earlier  period  we  might  peihaps 
have  pos.sessed  the  perfect  cast  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Diomedes,  as  they  clung  together  in 
their  last  struggle,  and  of  other  victims 
whose  remains  are  now  mingled  together 
in  the  bone-house. 

But  the  casts  of  human  forms  are  not 
the  only  casts  obtained  by  Signor  Fiorel¬ 
li’s  simple  process.  The  mud  has  mould¬ 
ed  in  the  same  way  objects  in  wood  and 
other  perisherahle  materials.  Doors,  the 
frames  of  windows,  the  sliding  leaves  of 
the  shop-shutters,  like  those  in  modern 
use,  elegant  trellis-work,  with  bronze  and 
ivory  ornaments,  which  surrounded  the 
little  garden  ■  plots  in  the  court  -  yards, 
chests,  and  many  other  things,  have  been 
thus  restored,  and  we  are  almost  able  to 
fit  up  the  interior  of  a  Pompeian  house. 
As  so  much  of  the  town  still  remains  to 
be  uncovered,  it  is  impossible  to  conjee- 
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ture  what  interesting  and  important  dis¬ 
coveries  may  yet  be  made. 

The  most  remarkable  objects  in  metal, 
glass,  and  marble  tliscovered  at  Pompeii 
and  pla(!e<l  in  the  Museum  at  Naples  are 
so  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
meniion  them.  One  or  two  recently  | 
found,  and  consequently  as  yet  seen  by  ■ 
few  travelers,  require,  however,  some  no¬ 
tice.  The  most  importJiut  of  these  is  an 
exquisite  statuette  in  bronze,  conjectur-  [ 
ed  to  represent  “Narcissus  listening  to  ■ 
Etrho.”  This  is  perhaps  the  most  precious 
work  of  the  class  hitherto  (*btained  from  j 
the  ruins,  and  is  a  masterpiece  of  ancient  ' 
art.  It  was,  curiously  enough,  dug  out  | 
of  what  appears  to  have  been  the  house  : 
of  a  washerwoman  — judging  from  the  ] 
numbt'r  of  deep  earthen  basins  and  leaden  ^ 
tubs  found  on  the  ground-floor.  As  it  I 
was  found  in  the  “  lapillo  ’’  several  feet ; 
above  the  level  of  the  pavement,  it  had 
stood  in  an  upper  chamber,  which  must 
have  fallen  in  during  the  eruption.  Like  1 
most  statuettes  of  this  kind  from  Pom-  j 
peii,  it  is  probably  a  re«luced  copy  of  some  , 
statue  of  great  renowm  amongst  the  an¬ 
cients.  The  figure  is  nude,  with  the  ex- ! 
cej)tion  of  a  goat-skin  thrown  over  the  j 
left  shoulder,  and  the  hunter’s  cothurni,  ' 
or  boots,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  laced  j 
round  the  an'kle  and  reaching  to  the  calf 
of  the  leg.  The  expression  of  the  face  is 
very  earnest,  and  tlie  head  is  bent  over 
the  right  shoulder  in  the  act  of  listening. 
The  hair  is  bound  with  a  simple  branch 
of  ivy  or  myrtle,  to  which  some  berries 
are  atta<;hed.  The  right  hand  is  raised, 
and  the  first  finger  points  to  the  spot  from 
w’hence  the  distant  sound  is  wafted.  The 
left  hand  rests  daintily  on  the  hip.  The  ! 
sockets  of  the  eyes,  which  had  once  been  i 
filled  with  .silver  or  ivory,  are  now  empty. 

This  statuette  is  probably  of  Greek 
workmanship,  ami  is  marked  by  that  ele- 
gmee,  grace,  .and  voluptuousness  of  form 
which  distinguish  the  sculpture  of  Pom¬ 
peii.  Tne  execution  is  delicate,  the  chis¬ 
eling  vigorous  an  1  sharp,  as  in  the  hair 
and  sand  ils,  the  forms  round,  and  the  an¬ 
atomy  well  studied,  with  a  sufficient  devi¬ 
ation  from  the  strict  rules  of  proportion 
to  give  character  to  the  figure.  The  feet, 
for  instance,  may  be  thought  somewh.at 
too  large,  the  sandals  helping  to  produce 
this  effect.  The  story  is  admirably  told. 
It  is  impossible  to  represent  more  natu¬ 
rally  and  vividly  the  act  of  an  earnet  lis¬ 
tener.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  distant 
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wail  of  the  amorous  nymph  has  struck 
upon  the  ear  of  the  obdurate  youth? 

About  the  time  of  the  discoverer  of  this 
beautiful  statuette,  a  lamp  of  solid  gold, 
w'eighing  thirty  three  and  a  half  ounces, 
and  a  small  figure  in  amber  r^reseniing 
Cupid  wearing  a  wig,  were  also  dug  up. 
The  lamp  was  found  without  its  cover, 
and  is  of  considerable  intrinsic  value. 
The  amber  figure  seems  to  have  been 
considered  a  precious  object,  and  one  of 
great  rarity,  as  it  was  carried  away  with 
a  small  collection  of  silver  coins  by  one 
who  fled  from  the  eruption,  and  whose 
skeleton  w’as  discovered  hard  by.  No 
similar  object  had  previously  been  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  ruins. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  spend  a  more 
pleasant  and  interesting  day  than  in  watch¬ 
ing  a  “  scavo  ”  at  Pompeii.  There  is  at 
all  times  an  excitement  and  a  delight,  only 
to  be  understood  by  those  who  have  ex¬ 
perienced  them,  in  opening  ancient  tombs 
and  in  digging  for  ancient  remains.  It  is 
the  excitement  of  a  lottery  with  many 
blanks,  but  with  an  occasional  prize 
which  makes  up  for  many  disappoint¬ 
ments.  This  is  especially  the  case  at  Pom¬ 
peii.  You  never  know  what  the  spade 
may  turn  up — what  object  of  e.\quisite 
beauty  or  of  extreme  rarity  it  may  e.x- 
pose.  Then  there  is  the  speculation  as  to 
Its  nature  when  uncovered.  What  new 
phase  of  Roman  life  may  it  illustrate — 
what  purpose  may  it  have  served  ?  Add 
to  this  the  wonderful  ruins  around  you, 
and  the  lovely  scenery  beyond — Vesuvius 
rising  majestically  in  the  background, 
with  its  purple  shadows  and  its  ihin  col¬ 
umn  of  white  smoke  capped  by  a  broad 
capital  of  spreading  vapor ;  the  stone- 
pines  and  the  while  convents  on  its  dark 
sides ;  the  calm  blue  sea  washing  the 
rocky  shores  of  Sorrento;  the  distant  isles 
rising  from  its  tranquil  bosom  ;  the  soft, 
balmy  air  breathing  upon  you,  and  above, 
the  clear,  bright,  azure  sky  of  Southern 
Italy !  Search  the  globe,  and  you  will 
not  find  such  a  scene  as  this. 

Signor  Fiorelli  is  ever  ready  to  gratify 
a  tr.aveler,  who  has  any  claim  to  the  favor, 
with  a  “scavo;”  several  chambers  are 
generally  kept  in  readiness  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  fixperienco  h.as  shown  that  objects 
of  interest  are  usually  found  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  of  the  ground  floor  in  the  “  lapillo.” 
Such  as  have  been  discovered  at  a  higher 
level  have  fallen  in  from  the  upper  cham¬ 
bers,  w’hich  appear  to  have  been  usually 
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ocfupiod  by  servants  and  persons  of  an  I  np  onr  minds  to  dis.appointment.  No  ob- 
inferior  class,  and  rarely  contained  any  '  jcct  of  value,  at  any  rate,  is  likely  to  have 
tliini;  of  much  value.  The  “8<?avo”  is  escaped  the  earlier  explorers.  Sometimes 
consequently  prepared  by  removin^j  alP  the  partition  wall  has  been  broken  throu{;h, 
the  volcanic  substances  which  cover  the  and  a  hole  shows  where  the  owners  of  the 
bHildina:  to  within  alutut  four  or  five  feet  house,  or,  more  probably,  some  treasnre- 
of  the  floor.  The  entrances  to  the  cham- '  seekers,  have  forced  their  way  into  the 
bers  are  then  carefully  closed  with  stones,  1  chamber.  The  director  having  given  the 
and  no  otic  is  allowed  to  go  in  until  the  order  to  commence,  the  diggers  work  vig- 
final  excavation  takes  place.  ;  oroiisly.  The  girls  and  boys  hurry  away 

On  the  appointed  day,  Signor  Fiorelli,  with  their  baskets.  The  superintendent, 
with  his  usual  courtesy,  accom|)anle8  the  whoso  keen,  well-practiced  eye  detects  the 
visitor  to  Pompeii.  Twelve  or  fourteen  smallest  object,  now  and  then  picks  up  a 
workmen,  under  a  superintendent,  who  coin  or  a  fragment  of  metal.  Suddenly 
narrowly  watches  their  proceedings  to  the  excavators  stop  and  call  the  attention 
prevent  petty  thefts  of  coins  and  other  of  the  director  to  a  discovery.  The  color 
small  objects,  are  ready  for  the  day’s  work,  of  the  “  lapillp  ”  tells  ns  if  an  object  in 
They  usually  include  two  experienced  ex-  bronze  or  iron  is  about  to  be  uncovered, 
cavators,  who  have  to  remove,  with  great  If  of  copper  or  bronze,  the  blue  oxid.a- 
care  and  caution,  using  spade  or  pick,  the  ,  tion,  peculiar  to  Pompeii,  tints  the  soil ; 
deposit  of  loose  pumice-stones  or  hard- ■  if  of  iron,  the  s- cret  is  betrayed  by  the 
eneil  mud,  in  which  the  antiquities  are  reddish-brown  hue  which  marks  the  jwes- 
searched  for.  The  remainder  of  the  party  enco  of  that  metal.  The  basket-carriers 
consists  of  women,  girls,  and  boys,  who  are  now  put  on  one  side.  An  experi- 
are  enqiloyed  in  removing  the  rulibish. !  enced  workman,  with  a  kind  of  trowel, 
The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  rude  and  '  removes  the  “lapillo,”  which  lies  so  light- 
primiiive  as  that  followed  by  Mr.  Layard  ly  that  it  can  be  almost  brushed  away 
in  the  excavatians  at  Ninevah.  When  the  with  the  hand.  He  is  so  dexterous,  and 
earth  is  loosened  by  the  diggers,  it  is  so  well  .accustomed  to  his  work,  that  ho 
shovelcil  into  baskets,  which  arc  carried  quickly  uncovers  the  object  of  which  he 
away  by  the  swarthy,  black-eyed  boys  !  is  in  search  without  injuring  it.  It  may 
and  girls,  either  on  their  heads  or  under  bo  a  bronze  vase  of  beautiful  form,  or  an 
their  arms.  Singing  and  laughing,  with  iron  utensil  of  extreme  rarity,  or  a  glass 
their  naked  feet  and  tattered  garments,  urn  of  exquisite  workmanship.  If  the 
they  toil  up  the  steep  bank  and  empty  thing  discovered  is  of  bronze,  or  lead,  or 
their  loads  into  carls  ready  to  receive  glass,  it  is  generally  in  the  most  {awfect 
them.  Formerly  the  rubbish  was  thrown  ^  condition ;  if  of  iron,  it  is  frequently  so 
into  jiarts  of  the  ruins  already  uncovered,  decomposed  as  to  fall  to  pieces  on  expos¬ 
er  even  upon  the  ground  not  yet  examin-  ^  ure  to  the  air.  The  object  is  carefully 
ed.  Among  the  many  improvements  in-'  removed  by  the  superintendent,  placed  on 
troduced  by  Signor  Fiorelli  is  a  tram- '  a  tray,  and  a  note  at  once  made  of  the 
way,  by  which  the  excavated  soil  is  re  place  and  position  in  which  it  was  found, 
moved  to  a  distance  from  the  ruins.  and  of  any  peculiar  circumstances  attend- 

On  reaching  the  “  scavo,”  the  first  thing  ing  its  discovery.  It  is  then  sent  to  a 
to  be  ascertained  is  whether  the  former  receiving-room,  where  a  clerk  enters  all 
owners  or  the  ancient  robber  excavators  these  particulars,  and  a  more  detailed  de- 
have  dug  there  before  us.  This  is  easily  |  scription  in  a  register.  Later  it  is  trans- 
leaiTit.  If  the  pumice-stones  are  unmixed  j  ferred  to  the  Royal  Museum  at  Naples, 
with  bricks,  pottery,  or  other  remains,  1  or  added  to  the  small  collection  now  being 
and  if  they  lie  in  well  defined  alternate  .  formed  at  Pompeii. 

strata  with  the  lava-mud,  then  the  soil  is  The  diggers  and  basket-carriers  return 
declared  to  be  “  virgin,”  and  we  may  to  their  work  until  the  discovery  of  an- 
hope  for  interesting  discoveries,  but  if  the  other  object  is  announced.  At  length  the 
strata  are  not  well  marked,  but  are  broken  chamber  is  entirely  cleared.  It  forms 
into  each  other,  .and  the  small  pumice- !  part  of  the  house  of  a  wealthy  citizen, 
stones  are  mingled  with  fragments  of  We  are  in  the  “  tablinum,”  a  small  recess 
bricks  and  pottery,  then  we  may  be  sure  opening  upon  the  great  hall  or  atrium, 
that  others  have  been  there  before  us  at  The  walls  are  elaborately  painted  after 
some  remote  period,  and  we  must  make  the  usual  Pompeian  fashion.  If  they  are 
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found  to  be  falling,  they  are  at  once 
strengthened  by  iron  brackets,  or,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  sustained  by  wooden  props  or  by 
niiiaonry.  If  the  paintings  are  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit,  they  are  carefully 
remcKred,  by  detaching  the  plaster  from 
the  wall.  A  varnish  is  laid  over  those 
which  remain  to  preserve  them  from  the 
effects  of  exposure.  The  ancients  them¬ 
selves  were  careful  to  keep  them  from 
damp,  and  mjiny  of  the  most  richly  paint¬ 
ed  walls  have,  for  this  purpose,  a  sheet  of 
lead  between  the  “  intonaco  ”  and  the 
wall  itself.  The  pavement  is  either  of 
mosaic,  sometimes  rich  with  flowers,  fruit, 
masks,  or  figures,  in  bright  colors ;  or  of 
simple  patterns  in  white  and  black  tes¬ 
sera?  On  removing  from  it  the  last  layer 
of  rubbish,  we  come  upon  a  perfect  skel¬ 
eton  ;  it  is  that  of  a  woman,  probably  the 
mistress  of  the  house.  She  had  attempt 
cd  to  fly  on  that  fatal  night,  and  had 
thought  to  save  her  jevvel-case  —  the 
“  mundus  muliebris  ” — “  the  woman’s  all  ” 
— inclosed  in  its  wooden  casket  or  pyxis. 
We  find  tlie  hinges,  the  lock,  and  the  or¬ 
namental  fittings,  which,  being  of  bronze 
and  ivory,  have  been  preserved,  while 
the  wood  work  has  perished.  Scattered 
around  her  are  its  contents — her  golden 
ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  a  necklace  hung 
W’ith  curious  amulets,  such  as  objects  in 
coral,  supposed  to  bring  fecundity,  a 
cl«>sed  h.and  with  two  fingers  extended  to 
ward  off  the  evil  eye,  a  bee  in  onyx  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  as  an  augury  of 
good,  and  little  bells  whose  sound  drives 
away  contagion,  her  jeweled  rings,  a 
fragment  of  her  ivory  comb,  her  bronze 
looking-ghiss,  the  ivory  pins  that  gather¬ 
ed  up  her  tresses,  and  a  few  small  glass 
and  alabaster  vases  and  bottles  which  held 
her  oitmei^^s  and  perfumes.  If  the  lava- 
mud  has  penetrated  into  the  chamber,  the 
mould  or  the  casket  itself  may  be  pre¬ 
served,  HO  that  a  perfect  cast  may  be  taken 
of  it,  and  even  the  impression  of  the  linen 
garments  which  forme<l  part  of  her  ward¬ 
robe  may  be  plainlyseen.  Near  her  lies  a 
terra  cotta  lamp,  with  its  elegant  dolphin¬ 
shaped  cover.  It  had  fallen  from  her 
band  when  she  sank  exhausted,  afler  in 
vain  groping  her  way  through  the  thick 
darkness. 

Hut  the  excavations  at  present  carried 
on  are  mostly  confined  to  a  part  of  the 
town  which  seems  to  have  been  inhabited 
by  the  poorer  classes.  The  ground-floor 
of  th  e  houses  consists  of  mean  shops,  with 
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an  outer  room  entirely  open  to  the  street, 
and  an  inner,  small  and  dark,  in  which  the 
stores  were  probably  kept. 

These  humble  dwellings  are,  however, 
by  no  means  devoid  of  interest.  They 
afford  us  a  curious  insight  into  the  man¬ 
ners  and  mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants 
of  PomjK-ii.  Many  trades  and  crafts  still 
well  known  to  us  were  carried  on  in  them. 
Some  have  their  appropriate  sign,  such  as 
W’e  see  over  modern  shops.  A  kind  of 
eating-house  was  recently  discovered.  In 
the  front  room  was  the  usual  slab  of 
white  marble,  upon’  which  the  smoking 
meats  and  probably  the  stewed  gourds, 
and  such  like  delicacies,  were  expoaed,  as 
in  Naples  at  this  day.  On  it  stood  an 
earthen  pipkin  containing  small  fish,  which 
had  apparently  been  cooked  in  oil  with 
raisins  and  onions,  and  had  been  ready 
to  serve  up  when  the  sudden  cloud  gath¬ 
ered  over  the  town.  Let  into  a  kind  of 
brick  dresser  were  deep  basins  of  earth¬ 
enware  and  metal,  beneath  which  were 
8m.all,  open  fireplaces  to  keep  the  soup 
and  other  me-sses  warm.  Upon  it  were 
lying  the  ladles  vt’hich  had  been  used  to 
distribute  the  contents  of  the  vesscKs.  A 
rude  iron  tripod  stood  upon  the  floor, 
supporting  an  iron  pot  or  kettle  for  boil¬ 
ing  water;  and  in  tlie  middle  of  the  room 
was  a  portable  iron  cooking-stove,  such 
as  Soyer  himself  might  have  envied. 
Ranged  against  the  walls  were  a  number 
of  deep  bronze  trays  of  various  sizes,  fit¬ 
ting  one  into  the  other.  Such  trays  are 
still  used  in  the  East  to  serve  up  a  meal. 
A  few  glass  wine-jars  were  scattered  over 
the  floor,  and  one  or  two  square  ])ane8  of 
real  window-glass,  showing  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  not  ignorant  of  what,  until  re¬ 
cently,  antiquaries  declared  to  be  a  mod¬ 
ern  invention.*  In  the  inner  shop  half-a- 
dozen  earthern  jars  or  amphora?  of  vari¬ 
ous  sizes  stood  upright  against  the  wall. 
They  had  contained  select  wines,  for 
which,  no  doubt,  the  host  enjoyed  a  local 
reputation.  Each  l>ore  its  mark,  and  the 
name  of  the  wine  it  held  ;  some  the  year 
of  the  vintage  fixed  by  the  consular  date. 
Thus,  on  one  amphora  we  reatl  “  fuvt.  t. 

CLAVDIO.  nil.  L.  VITKLLIO.  III.  COS.”  The 
contents  were  consequently  thirty  -  two 
years  old  when  the  town  was  overwhelm- 


*  In  one  of  the  public  bathe  a  window  with  ita 
frame  and  four  panes  of  |;lasa  was  discovered  not 
ions  af^,  and  there  are  many  aurli  panes  above 
eigutcon  inchea  square  in  the  Naples  Museum. 
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ed,  havinff  been  “bottled”  in  the  fonrth 
year  of  the  consulate  of  Tiberius  Clau¬ 
dius  and  the  third  of  Lucius  Vitellius,  or 
A.n.  47.*  One  wine,  from  the  island  of 
Cos,  is  called  “covM.  oranatvm.”  The 
epithet  “  ^jranatum  ”  is  supposed  by  Sig¬ 
nor  Fiorelli  to  indicate  some  peculiar  fla¬ 
vor  whieh  was  specially  esteemed.  It  is 
noted  that  it  was  bought  from  the  cellar 
of  Aierius  Felix  at  Rome — no  doubt  a 
celebrated  wine-merchant  “  of  the  peri¬ 
od.”  Another  jar  is  marked  “  kor.  opt.” 
— the  very  best  Corcyra — the  island  was 
well  known  for  the  produce  of  its  grapes. 
One  contained  a  wine  which  was  evidently 
considered  very  choice :  it  is  called  “  Old 
Luna,”  and  we  are  informed  that  it  w’as 
bought  by  one  Cornelia  out  of  the  cellar 
of  iVl.  Valerius  Abinnericius  (a  very  East¬ 
ern-sounding  name — perhaps  he  w.as  a 
Jew),  and  had  been  kept  four  years  in  the 
bottle. 

LVN . VET  n 
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M  .  VALERI  .  ABINNERICI 

The  letter  R  may  indicate  that  it  was  red. 
The  number  preceding  the  letter  S  may  1 
mark  the  price  paid  lor  it,  or  the  measure  i 
of  the  amphora.  At  the  bottom  of  this  j 
inner  room  was  a  baking  -  oven.  The  | 
mouth  was  still  closed  with  an  iron  plate. 
On  the  floor  beneath  lay  the  iron  shovel 
with  whkdi  the  loaves  had  been  placed  in 
the  oven,  and  with  which  they  were  to  be 
t.aken  out  when  fit  for  use.  When  the 
iron  door  was  removed  it  was  found  that 
it  had  so  completely  closed  the  entrance, 
that  neither  ashes  nor  mud  had  entered 
the  oven,  which  was  as  it  had  been  left  by 
the  baker  after  he  had  placed  his  loaves 
in  it  for  baking  eighteen  hundred  years 
a"o.  Within  were  the  loaves  themselves, 
eighty-three  in  number,  bl.ack  and  char¬ 
red,  but  still  retaining  their  shape,  that  of 
a  modern  double  loaf  scored  on  the  top. 
Scattered  about  the  room  were  found 
olives,  onions,  beans,  nuts,  and  the  bones 
of  fish.  Xear  the  oven  were  o^her  bronze 
trays ;  and  various  vessels  in  metal  were 
on  the  floor.  Two  large  leaden  tubs,  in  a  j 


corner  of  the  room,  had  probably  been 
used  for  slops  and  refuse.  Squalid  cook’s 
shops,  not  unlike  that  discovered  at  Pom¬ 
peii,  are  to  be  seen  in  many  a  back  street 
of  modern  Naples. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  humble 
restaurant  is  a  small  mean  house,  opening 
by  opposite  doors  into  two  narrow  and 
secluded  streets.  Its  character  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  indicated  by  the  sign  placed  over 
the  entrances.  It  was  a  “lupanar.”  It 
consisted  of  two  floors — the  lower  a  nest 
of  small  rooms,  or  rather  closets,  over  the 
doors  of  which  were  obscene  paintings; 
the  upper  more  decently  decorated.  It 
had  been  previously  rifled,  and  nothing 
was  found  in  it,  except  the  bronze  bell 
which  was  hung  up  in  such  places,  and  a 
metal  vessel  filled  with  beans  and  onions, 
the  di>h  which  hjd  been  prepared  for  the 
frugal  supper  of  the  unhappy  inmates  of 
the  place  on  the  24th  of  August,  A.n.  79. 
The  curious  antiquary  should  not  fail  to 
visit  this  singular  building.  Judging 
from  the  .inscriptions  scratched  upon  the 
walls  of  the  rooms,  it  was  chiefly  fre¬ 
quented  by  gladiators.  These  rude  in¬ 
scriptions  are  called  “  graffiti  ”  by  the 
Italians.  Signor  F'iorelli  has  published  a 
valuable  comment  upon  them.  They  are 
of  considerable  interest  as  illustrating  the 
manners  of  the  people,  but  are  for  the 
most  part  too  coar^e  to  be  quoted.  A 
lady,  whose  charms  had  made  many  vio- 
tims,  is  appropriately  and  elegantly  salut¬ 
ed  as  “  Vietrix  victorum  ” — conq»ere*ss  of 
the  conquerors.  One  inscription  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  record  of  the  brutalizing  eflect  of 
the  scenes  of  the  Amphitheater  upon  the 
Roman  character.  A  gladiator,  apparent¬ 
ly  a  rude  country  youth,  and  new  in  his 
profession,  and  hence  called  “Piter  rusti- 
cus,’’*  had  slain  his  advesary,  and  had 
sought  his  mistress  fresh  from  the  bloody 
arena.  He  thus  recorded  his  visit :  “  Vic¬ 
tor  cum  Attine  hie  fuit.  Africanus  mori- 
tur.  .  .  Condisces  qui  dolet  pro  Afrienno  ?” 
Africanus  is  dead  —  Prithee,  who  will 
mourn  for  Africanus? 

Such  “  graffiti,”  are  constantly  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  are  amongst  the  most  curi- 
1  ous  illustrations  of  the  customs  and  every- 
I  day  life  of  its  inhabitants.  In  one  street 


•  Signor  FiorcHi  conjectures  th»t  “  vinum  frut-  |  •  Scratched  on  a  wall  in  the  barrack  of  the 

turn  "  may  have  been  wine  boiled  or  olherwiae  ,  gladiators  was  "  avsTica  raLiciTaa probably  the 
prepared,  “  vino  cotto,"  in  order  to  preserve  it.  same  "  Knsticus "  who,  with  the  good  wishes  of 
All  the  amphoric  mentioued  in  the  text  were  not  hU  companions,  had  proved  successful  in  the 
found  in  one  house.  '  arena. 
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a  school -boy  has  rudely  scratched  his 
Greek  alpiiahct  upon  the  wall  of  a  house. 
We  may  conjeirture  that  he  was  a  very 
small  boy,  as  his  little  hand  could  scarce 
ly  reach  above  three  teet  Some  idler 
has  elsewhere  scribbled  part  of  the  first 
vei  se  of  the  -.'•Enei.l,  writing  the  words  as 
they  were  probably  pronounced  in  the 
dialect  of  the  South  of  Italy. 

ALWA  VILVMQVK  CANO  TLO.  .  .* 

On  another  wall  may  be  traced  a  verse 
from  Ovid’s  Art  of  Lorn.  These  are  the 
only  fragments  from  any  known  classic 
authors  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  have 
been  discovered  at  Pompeii.  On  the  wall 
of  the  Basilica  itself  some  disappointed 
and  spiteful  lover  has  written  what  we 
trust  was  a  scandalous  libel  upon  a  faith¬ 
less  mistress — lvcilla  kx  corpore  lvo 
u\'M  fa(;iebat.  On  the  wall  of  a  room 
the  mistress  of  the  house  or  her  cook  had 
noted  that  on  the  15th  July  she  had  laid 
in  part  of  her  household  stock,  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  “  Axungia,”  which  Sig¬ 
nor  Fiorelli  conjectures  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  lard,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
handfuls  (inanuplos)  of  garlic — not  un¬ 
common  Qoutents  of  a  modern  Italian  lar¬ 
der.  In  many  parts  of  the  town  we  find 
sentences  and  words  in  Greek,  Oscan, 
Etruscan,  and  other  ancient  characters. 
The  great  room  of  the  baths,  the  Spolia- 
toriuiii  in  which,  as  in  the  modern  East¬ 
ern  bath,  the  bather  reposed  and  gossi[>ed, 
is  very  rich  in  these  “  graftili.”  In  one 
may  be  detected,  in  ill-shaped  Hebrew 
characters,  the  Jewish  pro|>er  name  of 
“  Siraoh.”  People  of  all  nations,  from 
the  East  and  West,  congregated  in  these 
public  (daces. 

The  inscriptions  painted  on  the  outer 
walls  of  many  houses  in  black  and  red 
colors  are  not  less  interesting  than  the 
“  graffiti.”  They  refer  chiefly  to  the  pe¬ 
riodical  elections  of  the  sediles  and  duum¬ 
viri,  which  w'ere  taking  place  at  the  time 
of  the  eruption.  Each  householder  had  a 
favorite  candidate,  and  solicited  the  votes 
of  the  electors  in  earnest  terms,  painting 
his  name  and  qualifications  at  the  sides  of 
the  house-door  after  the  fashion  of  our 
election  placards.  “  I  beg  you,”  writes 
one,  “  to  choose  Capella  for  one  of  your 
duumviri.”  Another  entreats  his  friends 


*  In  another  inscription  we  find  parwam  perbt 
for  “  palmain  feret,”  showing  that  r  and  I  were  in¬ 
terchangeable  letters. 


to  vote  for  Cneius  Ilelvius,  “  for  he  is 
worthy.”  Another  declares  that  Pan.sa, 
who  seems  so  have  had  many  supitorters, 
is  “  dignissimus.”  One  Popidius,  a  youth¬ 
ful  candidate,  and,  from  the  frequent  oc¬ 
currence  of  his  name,  evidently  very  pop¬ 
ular,  is  pronounced  “  verecundum  adoles- 
centem  ’’ — a  modest  youtl),  and  “  egregium 
adolescentera.”  An  elector  asks  Proculus 
to  vote  for  Sabinus,  promising  that  Sabi- 
nus  shall  vote  for  him  in  return.  “  sabx- 

NUSI .  AED  .  PROCULE  .  FAC  .  KT  IKI.E  .  TE  . 
FACiET.”  Other  in8cri|)tions  refer  to  the 
protection  which  the  inhabitant  of  the 
house  claimed  as  the  client  of  some  pow¬ 
erful  patrician. 

Amongst  the  several  inns  recently  dis¬ 
covered,  one  has  the  sign  of  the  elephant 
rudely  painted  on  the  pilaster  which  di¬ 
vides  two  doors.  The  animal  is  in  the 
folds  of  a  huge  8er|)ent,  and  is  letl  by  a 
|)igmy.  An  inscribed  tablet  states  that 
one  Sittius  had  recently  restorid  the 
tavern  — siTTi vs  RiisTm-rr  iiliip.antv.  (for 
elephantum),  and  our  host  informs  travel- 
ersAthat  he  has  a  triclinium  with  three 
beds,  and  every  comfort — 

IIOSPITIViSI .  me  .  LOCATVR 

TRICLINIV  M  .  CVM  .  TRIBVS  .  LECTI8 

IIT  .  COMM  .... 

Other  inscri|)tions  announce  flic  per¬ 
formances  of  gladiators,  and  inform  the 
(lublic  th.at  there  will  be  combats  with 
w  ild  beasts,  and  that  the  Amphitheater, 
o|>cn  to  the  sky,  will  be  su|i|)licd  with 
awnings — “  venaiio  kt  vei-a  erunt.” 

S(iace  will  not  jiernjit  us  to  dwell  any 
longer  u|)on  many  other  new  and  interest¬ 
ing  discoveries  which  have  been  imide  at 
Pom|K‘ii  since  the  Cavaliere  Fiorelli  h.as 
directed  the  excavations,  but  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention  what  he  has  done  for 
the  greater  comfort  and  convenienee  of 
the  traveler.  Those  who  visited  Pom¬ 
peii  in  former  days  will  not  easily  forget 
the  swarms  of  hungry  “  eustodi,”  or 
guardians,  who  infested  the  (jlaeo,  and 
pounced,  like  a  8|)ider  upon  an  entangled 
fly,  upon  the  helpless  traveler.  In  every 
building  of  interest  there  lurked  one  of 
these  magues,  who,  kee|)ing  its  treasures 
under  lock  and  key,  exacted  his  fee  before 
he  opened  the  door. 

This  curse  of  the  sight-seer  in  Italy  has 
been  abolished.  The  ruins  are  now  en¬ 
tered  at  two  (mints — by  the  Street  of  the 
Tombs,  as  formerly,  and  by  the  gate  lead- 
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ing  to  the  Fornm,  which  is  close  to  the 
rail w:vy-stal ion,  an<l  to  which  a  road  has 
recently  been  cleared.  The  number  of 
visitors  is  checked  by  a  turn-stile.  Each 
j)ays  an  entrance  fee  of  two  francs,  hud  no 
further  gratuity  is  required.  A  guide  is 
then  selected  to  conduct  him  through  the 
ruins.  A  very  intelligent  class  of  men 
has  been  appointed  to  this  office.  The 
visitor  further  receives  a  printed  jdan  of 
the  excavations  and  a  list  of  the  principal 
buihliugs,  those  of  peculiar  interest  being 
marked  with  a  star,  so  that  he  may  either 
examine  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  or,  if  his 
time  should  be  limited,  may  make  the 
nio<t  of  it.  He  is  left,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  himself.  It  is  expected  that  a  sense  of 
propriety  will  restrain  him  from  injuring 
any  of  the  monuments,  and  from  indulg¬ 
ing  in  the  low  habit  of  writing  his  name 
upon  the  walls.  Signor  Fiorelli  has  de¬ 
vised  a  method  of  bringing  to  shame  those 
who  are  guilty  of  this  bre.ach  of  good 
manners.  He  has  ordered  the  names  thus 
written  to  be  published  weekly  in  the  Na¬ 
ples  paper  which  has  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion.  lie  has  been  requested  to  furni.sh  a 
list  of  those  of  our  own  countrymen,  that 
they  may  be  similarly  exposed  to  public 
reprobation  at  home.  Notices  in  several 
languages  are  placed  at  the  entrances  and 
in  (liff'erent  parts  of  the  ruins,  calling  upon 
visitors  noi  to  give  gratuities,  and  threat¬ 
ening  with  instant  dismiss.al  those  who 
venture  to  receive  them.  And  these  rules 
are  rigorously  enforced,  ani!  have  already 
had  a  salutary  effect  upon  this  formerly 
demoralized  race  of  Italian  custodi.  A 
bright-eyed,  smiling  boy,  who  had  been 
employed  for  a  whole  day  in  carrying  the 
drawing  m.iterials  of  a  sketcher,  and  in 
pel-forming  various  little  services  with 
that  singular  quickness  and  intelligence 
which  distinguish  the  Italian  peasant, 
resolutely  refused  the  “biionamano”  to 
which,  it  was  believed,  he  was  fully  enti¬ 
tled  for  his  extra  work  ;  and  this  instance 
of  his  virtue  was  the  more  remarkable  as 
no  superintendents  was  near.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  overrate  the  effect  that  these  seem¬ 
ingly  trifling  rules — now  enforced  in  all 
the  piiblie  institutions  in  Naples — will 
have  upon  the  character  of  the  people. 
Where  but  a  short  time  ago  there  was 
every  where  corruption,  from  the  throne 
to  the  beggar—  where  every  public  officer, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  lived  upon 
the  bribes  which  he  exacted — this  attempt 
to  inculcate  principles  of  honesty  deserves 


the  highest  praise  and  should  meet  with 
every  encouragement. 

Tlie  illiberal  and  foolish  rule  which  for¬ 
merly  prevented  a  stranger  from  making 
the  slightest  sketch  of  the  ruins  or  of  any 
oliject  discovered  in  them,  and  even  from 
taking  a  few  hurried  notes,  has  now  been 
abolished.  Every  one,  under  necessary 
regulations,  may  draw,  describe,  and  pub¬ 
lish  as  he  thinks  fit.  A  small  museum  has 
been  ojiened  at  Pompeii  to  contain  such 
objects  as  may  specially  serve  to  illustrate 
the  ruins  ami  the  manners  and  mode  of 
life  of  the  former  inhabitants  ;  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  remains  of  various  anim,als 
— such  as  dogs,  horses,  goats,  tortoises, 
and  a  sucking  pig  still  in  the  baking  pan 
— and  of  various  edible  objects,  adds  much 
to  its  interest.  In  addition.  Signor  Fio- 
relli  has  established  a  library,  which  is 
destined  to  contain  a  complete  collection 
of  works  on  Pompeii  and  of  such  as  illiis- 
tr.ate  the  arts  and  manners  of  the  ancients. 
The  student  of  arclueology  and  history, 
as  well  as  the  mere  tourist,  may  thus 
spend  many  profitable  and  pleasant  hours 
amongst  the  ruins. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  houses  and 
streets  has  been  changed.  Formerly,  the 
principal  buildings  were  named  after  some 
distinguished  jierson  who  may  have  been 
present  when  they  were  discovered.  There 
was  the  House  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
the  House  of  the  Grand  Duke,  etc.  Signor 
Fiorelli  has  endeavored,  by  consulting  the 
inscriptions  painted  on  the  walls,  and  from 
other  sources,  such  as  seals  and  relics 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  house  itself,  to 
restore  to  it  the  name  of  the  owner.  When 
this  can  not  be  done,  the  house  is  number¬ 
ed  and  the  occupation  of  the  owner  is 
noted  ;  we  have,  for  instance,  the  house 
and  shop  of  the  dyer,  in  which  his  pans, 
with  the  remains  of  the  dye  in  them,  are 
still  Jieen,  of  the  baker,  of  the  colorman, 
of  the  jeweler,  the  eating-house,  the  inn, 
etc. 

Many  important  statues  and  other  ob¬ 
jects,  such  as  furniture,  which  have  been 
taken  to  the  Museum  at  Naj)les,  have 
been  replaced  by  jilaster  casts,  so  that 
their  original  site  and  the  use  lor  which 
they  served  may  be  understood. 

We  must  not  conclude  w  ithout  alluding 
to  the  magnificent  work  on  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii,  the  title  of  which  we  have  placed 
.at  the  head  of  this  article,  now  in  course 
of  publication  by  Signor  Niccolini,  the 
secretary  to  the  Itoyal  Museum,  and  the 
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8on  of  the  oriffinal  editor  of  the  Museo 
liorbonica.  Thirty  three  numberp,  form- 
iii<5  h:ilf  of  the  entire  work,  have  already 
been  issued.  Colored  lithographic  plates 
represent  with  great  fidelity,  and  in  the 
most  pleasing  form,  the  paintings,  archi¬ 
tectural  decorations,  statues,  and  various 
objects  in  glass,  metal,  marble,  and  other 
materials,  discovered  in  the  principal 
buildings.  Each  house  and  its  contents 
are  separately  illustrated.  The  plates  are 
moxtiy  executed  from  the  faithful  and 
spirited  tlrawings  of  Signor  Abbate,  an  ar¬ 
tist  of  great  merit  .and  experience,  well 
known  in  this  country  from  his  admirable 
restoration  of  a  Pompeian  house  in  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

This  work  will  furnish  a  much  better 
idea  than  any  yet  published  of  the  extreme 
beauty  and  elegance  of  the  houses  of  the 
richer  classes  in  a  Roman  city.  There  is 
no  doubt  much  at  Pompeii  opposed  to  the 
urest  taste,  as  shown  in  remains  of  the 
est  peri(Ml  of  classic  art.  Tlie  ornament¬ 
ation  is  sometimes  coarse  in  e.xecution,  in¬ 
harmonious  in  color,  wanting  in  purity  of 
design,  defective  in  drawing,  and  perhaps 
ill  calculated  for  interior  decoration.  Rut 
at  other  times  it  is  of  a  very  high  charac¬ 
ter,  and  singularly  pleasing  and  effective. 
It  must  Ih?  remembered  that  after  all  Pom¬ 
peii  was  but  an  unimportant  provincial 
town,  in  which  probaldy  there  was  no 
school  of  art  of  any  merit,  and  where  the 
common  workman  sought  to  imitate,  to 
the  best  of  his  means,  the  skilled  .and 
highly  trained  artists  of  R<*rae,  or  tocopy 
and  reproduce  those  remains  of  more  an¬ 
cient  art  which  had  even  in  those  days 
been  accepted  as  the  standards  of  the  high¬ 
est  taste  and  perfection.  It  is  probable 
that  the  paintings  on  the  w.alls  of  the 
h(*use8  of  Pompeii,  like  the  mosaic  pictures 
of  the  j)avements,  are  for  the  most  part 
copies  from  well-known  Greek  or  Roman 
works  which  were  esteemed  by  the  refined 
and  cultivated  citizens  of  Imperial  Rome 
as  masterpieces  of  art.  This  is  especially 
so  with  regard  to  those  beautiful  groups 
of  figures  representing  familiar  subjects 
taken  from  the  Homeric  poems  and  from 
the  classic  writers  of  Greece.  However, 
to  some  of  the  frescoes  discovered  the  an¬ 
cients  themselves  must  have  attached  con¬ 
siderable  value,  for  we  find  an  instance  of 
one  representing  Bacchus  and  Silenus, 
which  had  been  very  carefully  removed 
from  another  site  and  so  ne.atly  fitted  into 
the  wall  with  iron  cramps  and  cement  I 
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that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  detect 
that  it  did  not  originally  form  part  of  it. 
The  subjects  are  limited  in  number,  gen¬ 
erally  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  with  gnmps 
of  fauns  and  nymphs,  Hermaphroditus 
with  Silenus,  Bacchantes  and  Satyrs,  Her¬ 
cules  and  Omphale  surrounded  by  cupids, 
who  are  sporting  with  his  club  and  shield, 
Achilles  discovered  by  Ulysses  amidst  the 
maidens  of  Lycomedes,  Orestes  and  Py- 
ladcs,  Thetis  obtaining  from  Vulcan  the 
arms  of  Achilles,  etc. 

The  treatment  is  singularly  simple,  the 
disposition  of  the  figures  reminding  us  of 
a  bas-relief,  and  conveying  the  impression 
of  having  been  suggested  by  a  sculptured 
frieze.  The  execution  is  almost  always 
inferior  to  what  the  Germans  call  the 
“  motive” — that  is,  the  attempt  to  tell  the 
story  by  the  general  composition,  and  the 
attitude  and  expression  of  each  person 
represented :  this  is  a  sufficient  proof  to 
the  practiced  ej’e  that  the  work  is  a  copy, 
or  that  the  painting  has  been  made  up 
with  figures  or  groups  taken  from  other 
pictures.  Even  in  technical  execution, 
however,  many  of  these  jiaintings  have 
no  ordinary  merit.  There  is  a  richness 
and  glow  in  the  color,  a  subtle  gra<latinn 
in  the  flesh -tints,  a  rich  and  volujttuous 
harmony  of  tone,  and  a  vigorous  outline, 
which  remind  us  of  the  finest  productions 
of  the  Venetian  school,  and  especially  of 
Giorgione.  In  violent  and  picturesque 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade  they  are  want¬ 
ing.  7^0  attempt  is  made  to  produce 
those  striking  and  exaggerated  effects  of 
chi.aro-oscuro  which  distinguish  the  Italian 
and  Dutch  schools  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Every  thing  is  represented  in  the 
broad  glare  of  day,  and  is  beaming  with 
sunlight.  The  colors  have  faded  aftet  a 
lapse  of  eighteen  hundred  years,  but 
when  the  soil  which  covers  a  painting  is 
first  removed  they  are  still  bright  and  lu¬ 
minous,  and  produce  a  magical  effi-ct  in 
the  clear  Italian  atmosphere.  Some  have 
changed  completely  after  long  exposure 
to  the  air,*  and  this  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  examining  the  paintings  detached 
from  the  walls  and  preserved  in  the  Najiles 
Museum.  The  details  of  the  dccorition 
of  the  rooms  are  frequently  marked  by 
the  greatest  elegance  of  outline,  and  the 


•  See,  for  example,  fJeU’s  account  of  the  chniiKe 
of  color  which  had  taken  place  in  parts  of  the 
beautiful  picture  of  Leda  presentin<r  her  infaut 
progeny  to  Tyndareus — vol.  i.  2d  aeries,  p.  173. 
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most  exquisite  harmony  of  color,  as  in 
the  dancing  fauns  and  nymphs,  set  in  bor¬ 
ders  of  beautiful  design  or  introduced 
into  landscapes  and  architectural  scenes, 
and  the  wanton  cupids  sporting  amidst 
festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers.  This  grace¬ 
ful  ornamentation  was  in  harmony  with 
the  furniture  of  the  room  and  the  rich 
hangings,  and  must  have  produced  the 
moat  pleasing  eflect.  But  if  the  dwelling 
of  a  country  gentleman  at  Pompeii  was 
such  as  we  hjive  described,  what  must 
have  been  the  magnificence  and  luxury  of 
that  of  the  proud  and  wealthy  patrician 
in  the  capital  itself? 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  to 
underrate  the  style  of  decoration  employed 
in  the  privatedwellings  of  Pompeii.  There 
is  much  in  it  which  might,  in  our  opinion, 
be  advantageously  introduced  into  our 
ow’n  domestic  architecture.  It  is  true 
that  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
when  an  affectation  of  classic  taste  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Europe,  the  ex|)erimcnt  was 
tried  and  failed.  But  the  reason  was  ob¬ 
vious.  Too  much  was  attempted.  The 
true  principles  of  ap()lication  were  mis¬ 
understood.  The  walls  were  overladen 
with  color  and  gilding,  and  comfort  and 
utility  were  sacritieed  to  classic  forms. 
Furniture,  fire-irons,  teapots,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  objects  of  daily  domestic  use,  made 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  could 
scarcely  be  turned  to  their  legitimate  pur¬ 
poses,  however  Avell  adapted  they  may 
have  been  to  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies 
of  a  Greek  or  Roman  temple.  Chairs 
and  sofas  strictly  made  upon  the  model  of 
the  sella  curulis,  and  the  bronze  bisellium, 
might  have  been  comfortable  in  the  forum, 
but  were  execrable  in  the  drawing-room. 
We  were  at  last  fairly  driven  out  of  the 
classic  mood.  We  could  neither  eat, 
drink,  nor  sit  in  comfort.  As  things  are 
rarely  done  by  halves  with  us,  we  rushed 
into  the  other  extreme,  and  hailed  the 
Gothic  regeneration.  We  have  not  gain¬ 
ed  much.  The  narrow  seat  and  knobt)y 
back  of  a  Gothic  chair  are  not  more  pleas¬ 
ant  to  our  persons  than  the  ancient  sedilia. 
Nor  have  we  derived  much  .advantage,  as 
far  as  our  comfort  is  concerned,  from  the 
ponderous  furniture  and  the  terrible  do¬ 
mestic  instruments,  which  distinguish  the 
Gothic  dwelling,  constructed  on  tmexcep- 
tionable  authority  after  the  true  fashion  of 
our  ancestors.  Neither  h^s  our  national 
taste  been  improved  by  the  hideous  de¬ 
formities  in  the  shape  of  human  and  bes- 
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tial  monsters  which  inhabit  onr  modern 
medieval  buildings.  We  shudder  as  we 
think  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  where 
honest  Joe  Hume  plaintively  protested, 
in  the  name  of  the  expectant  mothers  of 
Engl.and,  against  the  monstrous  shapes 
which  peep  in  at  the  windows  and  sprawl 
over  the  walls. 

But  to  return  to  Pompeii.  The  simplest 
style  of  ornamentation  of  the  Pompeian 
house — the  border  of  graceful  patterns  in 
stucco,  or  painted,  running  round  the 
room,  or  forming  panels;  the  enframing 
lines  of  bright  an(l  well-selected  colors ; 
pictures,  and  especially  those  in  w’ater- 
colors,  not  hung  with  tarnished  wire,  or  a 
dirty  cord,  but  let  into  thew’all,  and  form¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  part  of  it;  the  walls  them¬ 
selves  of  stucco,  hard  and  polished  as 
marble,  cream-colored,  or  of  some  other 
grateful  tint — forms  neither  a  very  ex¬ 
pensive  nor  a  very  elaborate  style  of  in¬ 
terior  decoration.  We  have  seen  the  ex¬ 
periment  tried  with  complete  success  in 
English  houses  of  no  great  pretensions. 
It  can  be  carried  out  at  not  much  greater 
cost  than  is  frequently  expended  on  a  vul¬ 
gar  papier-mache  cornice  and  paper-hang¬ 
ings,  the  meanest  and  most  perishable 
covering  for  a  wall  that  was  ever  devised. 
Imagine  what  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  would 
have  been  had  the  houses  been  lined  with 
our  fashionable  papers!  We  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  effect  they  would  have 
produced  by  contemplating  a  modern 
dwelling  which  has  been  deserted  for 
a  few  months,  with  its  shabby  walls  hung 
with  tattered  strips  of  tawdry  hangings. 

Nothing  conveys  a  loftier  conception  of 
the  grandeur,  might,  wealth,  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Homan  empire  at  its  most 
flourishing  period  than  the  remains  of  its 
provincial  towns,  and  esper-ially  of  its 
colonial  cities.  It  is  not  the  public  edifices 
«>f  Rome  herself,  unequaled  as  they  are 
for  vastness  and  magnificence,  which  im¬ 
press  tts  most  w’ilh  her  former  power. 
They  are  such  monuments  as  we  might 
expect  from  those  who  peopled  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  world.  But  it  is  the  third  or 
fourth  class  towns,  such  as  Pompeii,  with 
its  two  theaters,  its  ampithetiter,  its  tem¬ 
ples,  its  basilica,  and  its  forum,  all  upon  a 
scale  of  singular  splendor  adorned  with 
hundreds  of  statues  in  bronze  and  marlde, 
with  exquisite  paintings,  and  with  the 
moat  precious  marbles ;  it  is  the  distant 
I  colonial  cities  of  Palmyra,  Philadelphia, 

I  Gerasa,  and  others  whose  names  are  al- 
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most  unknown  to  history,  with  their  long 
avenues  of  graceful  colunans,  their  shrines 
of  marble  carved  with  an  unrivaled  luxu¬ 
ry  and  richness  of  detail,  their  stupendous 
granaries  of  hewn  stone,  and  their  vast 
edifices  directed  to  political  and  religious 
purposes,  or  to  public  amusements,  now 
rising  in  solitary  grandeur  amidst  the 
wastes  of  the  Syrian  desert — that  fill  our 
minds  with  wonder,  and  enable  us  to  form 
some  conception  of  the  greatness  and 
power  of  that  mighty  people. 

Of  these  great  colonial  cities  but  the 
principal  bones,  as  it  were,  have  been  pre¬ 
served  to  us.  We  must  restore  them  to 
the  mind’s  eye  as  the  geologist  does  the 
primeval  monster  from  a  few  scattered 
remains  found  in  the  hardened  rock. 
Fortunately,  however,  Pompeii  furnishes 
us,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  means  of 
doing  so.  There  we  have  more  than  the 
mere  skeleton,  we  have  such  traces  of  the 
flesh  and  muscles  as  will  enable  us  to  build 
up  the  living  form,  and  to  obtain  some  in¬ 
sight  into  the  manners,  habits,  and  daily 
life  of  that  great  Roman  people.  And 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done,  and  much 
to.  be  discovered.  But  one  third  of  the 
town  has  yet  been  exposed  to  view. 


[August, 

j  Twenty  years  must  elapse,  if  the  works 
are  cari-ied  on  as  they  now  are,*  before 
the  whole  is  uncovered.  It  is  impossible 
to  conjecture  what  additions  may  be  made 
to  the  treasures  already  discovered.  It  is 
true  that  the  most  important  edifices,  and 
consequently  the  more  wealthy  quarters 
of  the  town,  have  been  explored ;  but 
there  still  remain  a  vast  number  of  pri. 
vate  dwellings  which  are  in  many  respects 
even  more  interesting  than  the  public 
buildings,  because  not  found  elsewhere, 
and  likely,  under  the  skillful  direction  of 
Signor  Fiorelli,  to  furnish  us  with  new 
and  most  reliable  particulars  relating  to 
the  domestic  life  of  the  Romans. 

We  are  thus  indebted  to  Vesuvius  for 
the  preservation  of  the  most  perfect  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  ancient  world.  The  terrible 
mountain  while  it  destroyed  has  also 
saved  Pompeii ;  and  when  the  shroud  of 
lava-mud  and  ashes  shall  have  been  al¬ 
together  raised  from  it,  the  traveler  will 

Saze  upon  the  almost  perfect  form  of  a 
[oman  city. 

•  During  the  winter  months  eitout  600  men, 
women,  and  boys  are  employed  in  the  excavation ; 
during  the  summer,  owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  place,  only  60. 
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It  is  now  exactly  a  year  ago,  that  the 
Jamsetjee  .Teejeebhoy,  a  teak-built,  copper- 
bottomed  steam-transport,  started  from 
Singapore  with  a  cargo  of  Hindu  con¬ 
victs,  sentenced  to  transportation  in  the 
Andaman  Islands. 

This  transport,  named  after  its  original 
proprietor,  the  benevolent  Parsee  mer¬ 
chant,  had  been  hired  by  our  government 
to  carry  native  convicts,  a  most  strange 
gang  of  whom  filled  it  between  decks, 
the  June  evening,  1862,  that  followed 
that  in  which  the  ship  had  left  its  an¬ 
chorage. 

The  first  few  hours  after  leaving  port 
are  full  of  bustle  and  excitement — there 
is  rope  to  coil  away,  cargo  to  shake  into 
its  pl^ ;  the  men  need  an  hour  or  two  to 


forget  their  license  on  shore,  and  to  return 
to  steady  discipline.  By-and-by,  every 
one  gets  into  his  own  groove,  the  sails 
fill,  the  ropes  tighten,  the  rudder  works, 
the  ship  “  gets  her  stride,”  she  forgets  the 
land,  and  away  she  goes,  true  and  stead¬ 
fast,  on  her  destined  mission. 

This  transformation,  this  taming  down, 
had  taken  place  on  board  the  Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy.  The  carpenter  was  busy  ar¬ 
ranging  the  hatchway  for  the  prisoners' 
sleeping-berths ;  the  second  mate  was 
superintending  the  transfer  of  stores  from 
one  part  of  the  hold  to  another ;  the  men 
were  splicing  and  knotting,  scraping  and 
scouring ;  the  doctor  was  rating  the  “  lob¬ 
lolly  boy,”  a  tall,' freckled,  ungainly  Scotch 
lad,  Sandy  Patterson,  who  was  always 
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pondering  over  an  old  copy  of  the  Sea¬ 
man's  Manual,  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  compounding  medicines ;  and  the 
boatswain  was  reviling  Jack  Davis,  the 
ship’s  boy,  a  brave  little  fellow,  but  rather 
too  foud  of  mischief. 

The  ship  was  like  a  great  sea-bird, 
which,  ere  it  finally  quits  land,  rests  a 
moment  on  some  foreland  to  prune  its 
wings  and  rufHe  out  its  plumage  for  its 
long  flight.  The  great  white  canvas  was 
shaking  out  aloft ;  the  vessel  rose  buoyant¬ 
ly  upon  the  large  waves ;  cheering  shouts 
ran  from  stem  to  stern ;  the  boatswain’s 
whistle  piped  shrill  and  chidingly;  the 
vessel  began  to  “  walk,”  as  sailors  call  it, 
before  as  fresh  a  gale  as  captain  could  de¬ 
sire  to  have  at  his  back. 

The  convicts  on  board  were  Sikh  fanat¬ 
ics,  chiefly  from  Lahore  and  Umritsur. 
They  were  followers  of  that  j)8eudo- 
prophet,  Haloo  Singh,  who  had  all  but 
excited  an  insurrection  in  the  Punjab.  By 
trade  a  tailor,  he  had  declared  himself  to 
be  Baluk  Singh,  the  founder  of  the  sect, 
who  died  sixteen  years  ago,  risen  from 
the  ilead  to  preach  down  ckste  and  suttee- 
ism,  and  to  expel  the  English.  This  dan¬ 
gerous  man’s  disciples  wore  black  and 
yellow  turbans,  rosaries  of  white  woolen 
cord ;  practiced  military  drill,  and  used 
the  words  “  Wah  Gooroo”  as  their  mys¬ 
tic  watchwords.  The  only  good  thing 
about  the  deported  sect  was,  that  they 
preached  temperance,  cleanliness,  and 
truth-telling.  In  all  other  respects,  these 
Hindu  fanatics  were  as  sensual,  blood¬ 
thirsty,  .and  insane  scoundrels  as  ever 
abused  the  name  of  religion.  They  had 
been  several  days  on  board  before  the 
ship  left  port,  under  the  somewhat  loose 
guard  of  the  second  mate,  a  mere  youth, 
in  the  service  of  the  company  to  which 
the  steamer  belonged. 

It  was  just  sunset — such  a  sunset  as 
can  only  be  seen  in  such  seas  as  the  con¬ 
vict  vessel  was  now  traversing — a  sunset 
as  unlike  an  English  sunset  as  a  daisy  is 
unlike  the  Marvel  of  Peru — one  of  those 
volcanic  outbursts  of  golden  flame,  and 
streams  of  crimson,  and  wafts  of  purple 
fire,  and  rainbow  radiance  of  green  and 
yellow,  that  seem  to  mantle  the  whole 
western  sky,  and  turn  the  ocean  to  a 
whirlpool  of  blood.  It  was  coloring  all 
the  sails  and  ropes,  and  every  plank  of  the 
convict  vessel,  and  bathed  the  walls  of 
the  state-cabin,  wherein  the  officers  were 
just  sitting  down  to  dinner. 


The  bell  had  rung,  and  the  steward  had 
just  brought  in  the  soup;  but  one  ofiicer, 
the  ensign  in  charge  of  the  convicts,  still 
stood  at  the  cabin-window,  watching  the 
burning  path  the  setting  cast  upon  the 
tranquil  ocean. 

The  doctor  laughed,  and  said:  “When 
I' was  eighteen,  I  used  to  look  at  sunsets; 
now,  I  only  regard  them  as  signals  for 
dinner.  Come,  Crawford,  the  chaplain  is 
wailing  to  say  grace.  We  are  not  to 
wait  for  the  captain.” 

The  ensign  colored  and  took  his  place ; 
he  was  thinking  of  other  scenra  far  away 
across  the  sea. 

The  party  consisted  of  the  captain, 
Crawford,  the  doctor,  the  chaphaiu,  the 
first  mate,  and  a  second  ensign. 

“  How’s  the  rajah  to-day  ?”  said  the 
first  mate  to  the  doctor. 

“  Oh,  well  enough ;  but  the  rascal 
misses  his  opium,  and  shams  ill. — ^up, 
Jobson  ?” 

“  Thank  you. — I  should  like  to  give 
him  a  round  dozen.  I  catch  him  some¬ 
times  looking  murder  at  me  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye.” 

At  that  moment,  the  captain  entered, 
and,  laying  his  cap  and  double-glass  on  a 
side-table,  bowed  to  the  comjiany,  and 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

“  Always  some  worry,”  he  8.aid,  “  in 
this  delightful  life  of  ours.  Now  it  is 
that  boy  Davis  falls  down  the  companion- 
ladder,  larking;  now  it  is  a  head-wind 
that  keeps  us  at  four  knots  an  hour;  by- 
and-by,  we  find  all  the  coal  on  board  is 
b.ad,  and  the  engineer  docs  nothing  but 
grumble  at  the  little  heat  it  gives.  And 
yet  these  young  gentlemen (looking  at 
the  ensigns)  “  i-ave  over  their  cigars  a^ut 
the  glorious  life  of  a  sailor !  Pshaw !  w’e 
always  like  what  we  haven’t  got.  I 
should  like  them  to  have  our  work,  Mr. 
Jobson  ”  (to  the  first  mate)  “  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours — that’d  sicken  them.” 

Mr.  Job.son  laughed,  as  in  duty  bound. 

“  Glass  of  wine.  Captain  Favers?”  said 
Crawford. 

“  With  pleasure. — Steward,  hand  En¬ 
sign  Crawford  the  sherry.” 

“We  shall  have  a  fine  passage,”  said 
the  chaplain. 

“May  be,  if  the  wind  keeps  up.”  The 
captain  was  evidently  put  out.  “But 
hang  me  at  high-water  mark,  if  I  wouldn’t 
rather  carry  parrots  and  monkeys,  than 
these  niggers,  with  their  particular  foed 
and  their  perpetual  complaints.” 
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The  sonp  was  removed,  and  the  second 
course  was  brought  in.  Tlie  steward  had 
just  lifted  the  cover  from  a  magnificent 
joint  of  beef,  that  smoked  like  a  great 
sacrifice,  when  Patterson  entered,  and 
whispered  in  his  car. 

The  captain  threw  down  the  knife  and 
fork  in  a  pet.  “  There  again,”  he  said.' 
“  Here,  Mr.  Jobson,  take  the  joint.  Not 
a  moment,  night  or  day,  one’s  own.  Ex¬ 
cuse  me,  gentlemen  ;  a  ship’s  captain  is 
every  body’s  servant.” 

There  was  a  howl  heard,  and  the  next 
moment  the  captain  entered,  red  and  fu¬ 
rious. 

“  Mare’s  nest  again,”  he  said.  “  By 
Jove,  sir,  if  that  boy  Patterson  didn’t  call 
me  out,  doctor,  to  tell  me  there  was  a 
mutiny  going  to  break  out  among  the  con¬ 
victs.  ‘  Why  ?’  said  I.  ‘  Because  I  heard  j 
them  whisper  together,*  said  he,  cool  as 
you  like.  *  Blockhead  and  lubber,’  said  I, 
giving  him  a  backhander,  ‘  what  harm  can 
niggers,  whom  I  could  snap  over  my  knee, 
do  by  whispering?  Let  them  whisper; 
and  if  you  come  and  interrupt  me  again 
with  your  mares’  nests,  by  Jove,  sir.  I’ll 
keelhaul  you.’  ” 

“  Well,  that’s  very  odd,”  said  the  chap¬ 
lain,  **  for  this  morning,  when  Davis 
brought  the  coffee  to  my  berth,  he  told  me 
he  was  afraid  to  tell  the  mate,  but  he  was 
sure  that  there  was  mischief  brewing 
among  the  Hindus.  He  told  me  one  of 
the  men  had  seen  the  rajah,  as  they  call 
him,  slip  one  hand  nearly  out  of  his  hand¬ 
cuffs.” 

“  Nonsense !”  said  the  mate.  “  I  exam¬ 
ined  every  handcuff  myself  at  eight  bells. 
Those  boys  are  the  pest  of  the  vessel  with 
their  cock-and-bull  stories.  If  I  see  them 
again  near  the  prisoners.  I’ll  keep  them 
all  day  scraping  the  mast.” 

“  Crawford  and  I  always  sleep  with 
revolvers  under  our  pillows,”  said  the 
second  ensign ;  “  and  there’s  a  sentinel  at 
the  door  night  and  day.” 

“  Mutiny  be  - ,”  .said  the  captain 

testily,  “  and  revolvers  too !  If  the  fellows 
did  rise,  I’d  tame  them  in  five  minutes 
with  the  ship’s  fire-engine.” 

“  An  excellent  thing  for  lowering  the 
pulse,”  said  the  doctor.  “  By  the  by, 
Crawford,  you  must  remember  I  challenge 
you  to  chess  to-night.” 

“  Here’s  the  mate  to  check  you,”  said 
Crawford,  pointing  to  Jobson. 

**  Jobson’s  hard  to  beat,”  said  the 
doctor ;  **  but  I  back  the  chaplain.” 


[August, 

That  night  in  the  dead  of  the  darkness, 
the  boy  Davis,  who  had  fallen  asleep  in 
the  cook’s  galley,  was  awakened  by  a 
storm  of  musketry,  a  splash  overboard,  a 
clash  of  sabers,  groans,  shouts,  and  cries. 

As  he  lay  irresolute  and  frightened,  a 
hairy,  bony  hand  clutched  him  by  the  arm  ; 
then  a  voice  he  knew  to  be  Patterson’s 
cried :  “  Davis,  the  villains  have  risen  and 
murdered  every  soul  on  board  .save  us  and 
the  firemen — but  three,  and  those  they’re 
chasing  into  the  state-cabin.  They’ve  put 
a  guard  over  the  engine-room.  I  stumbled 
over  the  captain  just  now  ;  he  was  stab¬ 
bed  at  the  companion  ladder.  O  Gcd, 
guide  us  !  Davis,  he  is  guid  and  great, 
and  he  holds  the  seas  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand.  He  is  a  strong  tower  and  a  fortress. 
Davis,  pray,  for  here  they  come.” 

A  dozen  ship’s  lanterns  moved  swiftly 
toward  them,  and  the  next  moment  the 
two  boys  were  in  the  clutch  of  a  dozen 
Hindus,  whose  w’hite  tunics  were  splashed 
with  the  blood  of  the  murdered  men. 

They  were  about  to  plunge  their  bayo¬ 
nets  into  their  kneeling  victims,  when 
their  leader,  the  rajah,  appeared,  and  with 
his  saber  struck  up  their  weapons  as  he 
shouted  the  watchword  of  the  sect,  “  Wah 
Gooroo  1” 

The  rajah  was  a  fat,  smooth  -  faced 
Hindu,  with  small,  halfshut  eves,  and  a 
cruel  mouth.  He  had  the  captain’s  double¬ 
glass  slung  round  him,  and  the  captain’s 
gold  watch-ch:iin  twisted  round  his  black 
and  yellow  turban. 

Davis  clung  to  his  feet,  and  prayed  for 
his  life. 

“Hooly,  hooly.  Jack,”  said  Patterson 
to  him,  but  without  looking  toward  his 
companion  ;  “  let  me  alone  wi’  the  bluid- 
ihirsty  deevil,  and  I’ll  try  him  wi’  just  a 
word  or  two  of  his  ain  lingo  that  I  picked 
up  at  Singapore.  They  wunna  twist  our 
thrapples  if  I  can  help  it.  No  fear,  man  ; 
we  must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  business. 
Speak  them  gently,  man,  and  don’t  screigh 
there  as  if  you’d  got  a  dizzen  knives  in 
your  wame.” 

Patterson  was  a  raw-boned  Scotch  lad, 
ungainly  in  body,  large-footed,  red-haired, 
shambling.  But  he  was  a  brave,  thought¬ 
ful,  shrewd  lad,  and  forgot  his  own  danger 
in  his  care  for  his  younger  companion. 

He  did  not  utter  these  exhortations  in 
one  breath,  but  piecemeal,  as  they  were 
both  led  to  the  state-cabin,  where  Baloo 
Singh  was  now  enthroned. 

“Take  heart.  Jack,”  he  said,  “remem- 
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her  how  David,  the  son  of  Jcasc,  slew  i 
the  bi"  thief  of  a  giant  wi’  a  wee  flint- 
Btanc.”  I 

“  I  am  not  afraid,  Sandy,”  replied  the  j 
little  fellow’,  his  cheek  flushing;  “I’m, 
only  a  wee  skeared.  Look  !  tlio  murder-  j 
iug  roiiues,  they’ve  got  poor  Mr.  Jobson.”  i 
“  God  help  him  !”  said  Patterson.  j 
“Poor  Mr.  Jobson!”  groaned  Jack;! 
“  look,  how  he’s  cut  on  the  forehead.”  I 
In  the  cabin,  with  one  foot  on  the  dead  , 
body  of  the  murdered  captain,  sat  the 
chief  fanatic,  Baloo  Singh.  He  was  a  tall,  I 
thin  man,  with  dead-colored  eye.«,  a  face ! 
of  a  corpse  color,  blue  lips,  and  long  shriv-  j 
eled  hands.  He  sat  erect,  with  no  trace  of  j 
any  human  expression  upon  his  face.  He 
certainly  acted  well  the  part  of  a  resusci- 1 
tatod  dead  man.  Thirty  or  forty  Hindus,  l 
mad  with  excitement,  stood  round  their : 
leader,  holding  lighted  candies,  boarding- ! 
pikes,  blood  -  stained  sabers,  and  ship- 1 
muskets  still  smoking  at  the  muzzles.  I 
“  VV^orship  him,  wdrship  Baluk  Singh,”  j 
they  cried,  as  they  dragged  the  unfortu-  j 
nate  mate  to  the  feet  of  their  chief.  | 

The  brave  man  stood  erect,  without  a , 
look  of  fear.  j 

“  I  be  cussed  if  I  do  !”  he  said,  and  turn- 1 
cd  his  quid,  and  spat  on  the  ground. 

The  chief  made  a  sweeping  movement 
w’ith  his  right  hand,  and  the  (bate  was  I 
dragged  from  the  room.  There  was  a  | 
struggle,  a  yell,  and  a  pistol-shot,  then 
silence. 

“Wah  Gooroo !”  shouted  the  fanatics 
with  one  voice. 

“Wah  Gooroo!”  said  Baloo  Sigh,  with 
a  voice  that  seemed  to  rise  from  a  tomb. 

“  So  perish  the  unbelievers  !” 

A  weasel-faced  Hindu,  thin  as  a  girl, 
and  his  dark,  mean  features  almost  hidden 
by  rank,  straight,  black  hair,  now  seized 
Patterson,  and,  saber  in  hand,  dragged 
him  to  the  feet  of  B:Uoo  Singh. 

“  Guid-by,  Jack,”  said  Patterson,  with 
a  rueful  grimace,  and  clasping  the  boy’s 
hand.  “  It’s  guid-by  to  my  hams  [brains] 
now — the  dour  deevils.  Yet  God’s  still 
aboon  a’,  and  I’ll  hae  a  try  for  my  life 
still.” 

Hadji  Hanna,  the  bloated  wretch  we 
have  already  seen,  stepped  forw’ard,  and 
sticking  his  fat  fingers  in’  the  red  hair  of 
the  Scotch  lad,  raised  a  carving-knife  that 
he  had  snatched  from  the  steward’s  pantry. 

“  Son  of  Heaven,”  he  said  to  bis  chief, 
“let  us  sacrifice  this  unbeliever  to  the 
goddess  Khalee :  she  has  told  us  to  purge 


sea  and  land  of  these  infidels,  who  deny 
your  resurrection.” 

“  Guid-by  to  old  Aberdeen ! — the  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me !’’  groaned  Patterson. 
Then  a  sudden  light  came  in  his  eye,  and 
he  struggled  forward,  and  seized  the  robe 
of  the  false  prophet  “  Baloo  Sin^h,  son 
of  Heaven  !’’  he  cried  in  broken  Hindus- 
tanee,  “  I  worship  thee.” — (Then,  under 
breath :  “  Hand  up  your  heart.  Jack  ; 
there’s  precedent  for  it.  Remember  Naa- 
man  bowed  himself  in  the  house  of  Rim- 
mon.”) — “  There  is  but  one  God,  and  B.a- 
loo  Singh  rose  from  the  dead  to  be  his 
Prophet.” 

“Let  him  go — he  is  one  of  us!  Wah 
Gooroo !”  cried  Baloo  Singh. 

“  Wah  Gooroo!”  shouted  the  disciples. 

Hadji  Hanna  put  a  yellow  and  black 
turban  on  Patterson’s  head,  and  bound 
round  his  waist  the  mystic  knotted  cord. 

“  This  lad,  too,”  said  Patterson,  push¬ 
ing  forward  Jack,  “  is  also  a  believer  ;  the 
miracles  wrought  to-day  have  convinced 
us  both.  Baloo  Singh,  son  of  Heaven,  we 
are  your  slaves.” 

Again  the  shout  of  “Wah  Gooroo!” 
was  raised. 

“  Sons  of  the  unbelievers,  saved  by 
Heaven  from  the  doom  of  thy  race  !  your 
lives  are  given  back  to  you  !”  exclaimed 
the  corpse-like  chief.  “  Iladji  Hanna,  put 
on  this  young  convert  the  turban  and  the 
cord  :  these  converts  will  help  us  with 
the  accursed  vessel.” 

“  The  gabblin’ skate,”  muttered  Patter¬ 
son  ;  and  then  be  shouted  like  a  madman 
the  watchword,  “Wah  Gooroo!”  till  he 
was  out  of  breath. 

“  Stay  below  here  till  w’e  have  proved 
your  fidelity,”  said  the  chief,  rising ;  “  you 
shall  wait  on  ourselves,  and  help  to 
steer  the  vessel.  Khalee  still  cries  for 
victims.  Come,  Hadji  Hanna — come,  my 
disciples — come,  and  let  us  perfect  the 
work.” 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  the  chief 
left  the  cabin,  followed  by  the  other  fa¬ 
natics.  Hadji  Hanna  stayed  for  a  moment 
behind.  “  Beware !”  he  said,  with  a  hand 
on  the  throat  of  either  lad — “  any  treach¬ 
ery,  and  you  die  by  my  hand.  You  are 
now  followers  of  the  great  Son  of  Heaven, 
Baloo  Singh.  I  place  two  armed  men  on 
the  cabin  door ;  if  you  move  from  the 
door,  they  shoot  you  both,  and  fling  you 
to  the  sharks.”  As  he  uttered  these 
threats,  Hadji  Hanna’s  bloodshot  eyes 
glared  on  the  two  survivors. 
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The  next  moment,  the  door  closed  be¬ 
hind  him,  the  key  Hirned,  and  there  was 
a  sound  of  two  muskets  being  cocked. 

The  moment  the  door  closed,  Patterson 
leaped  up  and  hugged  Jack  in  his  arras. 
“  God  guide  us  and  protect  us,”  he  cried, 
“  and  forgive  me  for  telling  the  blackest 
and  biggest  lee  man  ever  uttered  !  The 
accursed  seed  of  Satan,  the  revin’  God¬ 
forsaken  blasphemers,  the  cut-throat  sons 
of  Belial  ;  but  I’ll  be  even  with  them. 
Quick,  Davis,  help  me  with  this  table, 
that  I  m.ay  see  out  of  the  sky-light  what 
they’re  doing.  Eh,  man,  just  hear  them ! 
They’ve  found  one  of  our  poor  fellows  up 
in  the  rigging,  and  they’re  worrying  him 
as  terriers  do  a  rat.” 

In  a  moment  the  ready  lad  was  on  the 
table,  and  with  his  eye  cautiously  raised 
to  the  level  of  the  ^lass.  He  was  silent 
for  a  moment ;  but  his  hands  were  clench¬ 
ed,  and  the  perspiration  dripped  from  his 
brow.  There  was  a  sound  of  a  heavy 
body  dragged  over  the  deck,  then  a  sound 
of  shattered  glass. 

“  Oh,  what  is  it,  dear  Sandy  ?  Do  tell 
me.  Oh,  what  dreadful  things  are  they 
doing?”  said  Jack. 

Patterson  replied  in  a  low  voice,  and 
with  face  glued  to  the  glass:  “It  is  the 
poor  steward.  Jack.  They’ve  tied  him  to 
the  ma.st,  and  they’re  pelting  him  with 
champagne  bottles.  He  is  streaming  with 
blood,  and  his  hands  are  clasped.  Hear 
the  cries!  Now  one  of  them  steps  up 
with  a  drawn  knife -  O  merciful  Fa¬ 

ther  !  I  dare  not  look  again.” 

As  he  uttered  this  exclamation,  Patter¬ 
son  leaped  down  from  the  table,  and  sat 
himself  on  a  chair,  and  hid  his  face  with 
his  hands.  “  Jack,”  said  he,  at  last  look¬ 
ing  up,  “  as  I  live  by  bread,  it  would  be 
doing  a  duty  to  set  hre  to  the  vessel,  and 
burn  these  wretches.  It  had  been  better 
for  us  to  have  cursed  their  prophet,  and 
died  holy  martyrs  like  Mr.  Jobson.” 

“No,  no,  dear  Sandy,”  said  Jack,  cud¬ 
dling  himself  near  him.  “  Think  of  David. 
God  has  not  saved  us  without  a  good  pur¬ 
pose.  There’s  many  a  lowering  moniing, 
you  used  to  say,  that  brings  on  a  fine  day. 

“  Ye’re  right,  ye’re  right,  bairn,”  said 
‘Patterson.  “  Come  and  kneel  down,  and 
pray  the  Lord  Jehovah — who  put  to  flight 
the  armies  of  Assyrians,  who  set  the  stars 
to  flght  in  their  courses  against  Sisera, 
who  made  the  Red  Sea  like  bird-lime  for 
those  awful  rascals,  the  Egyptians — to 
give  our  hands  strength,  and  our  brains 
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wisdom  to  beguile  these  children  of 
Belial.” 

Tlie  cruel  massacre  had  been  but  too 
complete.  Two  sailors  only  were  left,  and 
they  stood  by  the  wheel,  with  six  armed 
men  with  drawn  sabers  to  guard  them. 
Tlie  firemen  below  were  left  to  manage 
the  furnaces ;  and  the  scuttle  leading  down 
into  the  engine  room  was  also  watched  by 
a  dozen  men  with  loaded  pistols.  The 
murdered  men’s  bodies  had  been  flung 
overboard  to  the  sharks,  and  the  decks 
washed.  Three  or  four  of  the  Malays, 
who  had  been  sailors,  were  up  aloft  taking 
in  a  sail,  for  the  ship’s  course  had  been 
altered,  and  the  little  wind  there  was,  was 
now  against  them. 

The  chief  and  some  twenty  of  the  fanat¬ 
ics  were  eating  their  simple  meal  of  rice 
and  curry  in  the  chief  cabin.  Patterson 
and  Jack  were  w.aiiingon  the  guests  with 
feigned  humility,  closely  watched  by  the 
suspicious  Hadji  Hanna.  Once,  and  once 
only,  Patterson  contrived  to  get  close  to 
Jack  as  he  removed  a  dish,  and  said :  “If 
I  could  only  get  to  the  doctor’s  room. 
Jack,  I  could  get  enough  arsenic  to  kill  all 
these  rats  in  half  an  hour ;  but  they  won’t 
let  me  out  of  their  sight.” 

A  howl,  as  from  a  wild  beast,  made  the 
boys  start.  It  was  Hadji  Hanna. 

“  Red  Head,”  he  said,  “  thou  hadst  the 
care  of  the  hakim’s  drugs,  where  are 
they  ?  The  Son  of  Heaven  desires  opium  ; 
find  it  within  half  an  hour,  or  thou  diest.” 

Patterson’s  heart  leaped  for  joy.  “  Son 
of  the  Faithful,”  he  exclaimed,  prostrating 
himself,  “  I  know  where  there  is  opium, 
but  it  is  unprepared.  Let  thy  servant 
prepare  it.  One  of  thy  followers  can  go 
with  me,  and  stand  over  me,  armed,  till  it 
is  ready.” 

“  Go ;  and  Yassaktshi,  go  thou  with 
him ;  so  that  we  may  have  the  dream- 
producer,  that  gladdeneth  the  heart  of  the 
Prophet  and  his  followers.”  . 

When  Patterson  was  gone.  Jack’s  heart 
leaped  for  joy,  for  he  saw,  desperate  as 
was  their  condition,  some  hope  of  deliver* 
ance. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  wretches  in  their 
language,  unknown  to  the  boy,  discussed 
the  murders  of  the  day. 

*•  And  thou,  too,  wert  not  idle,”  said 
the  chief  to  Hadji  Hanna. 

“  I  slew  the  captain  with  my  own  hand ; 
and  I  slew  .and  stabbed  four  of  the  infidels 
— one  in  the  rigging,  one  in  his  hammock, 
one  in  the  hold,  and  one  on  the  cabin 
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stairs.  Heaven  be  praised,  and  glory  to  Jack  and  Patterson  gathered  up  the 
his  Prophet !”  pipes,  and  in  a  minute  afterward  were  on 

“And  I  threw  an  infidel  overboard,”  deck  with  them,  fresh  filled  and  re-lit. 
said  another.  “  Brothers  of  the  faith,”  said  Patter- 

“  And  I  beat  out  the'brainsof  the  cook.”  son,  “the  Prophet  has  sent  you  two 
“  And  I  chopped  down  the  Christian  hours  of  heaven  in  these  opium-pipes, 
priest  as  he  tried  to  shoot  mo ;  but  we  The  relief-guard  will  be  up  before  your 
are  invulnerable.  Glory  be  to  Heaven  sleep  begins.  Take  them,  and  thank  God 
and  the  Prophet !  But  here  the  Red  for  sending  his  blessed  Prophet.” 

Head  comes  with  the  opium.  Wah  Goo-  The  men  took  them  with  shouts  of 
roo  !  it  sends  blessed  dreams.”  “Wah  Gooroo!”and  needed  no  induce- 

“  It  is  good,”  said  Hadji  Hanna ;  “it  is  ment  to  at  once  begin, 
fit  only  for  the  faithful ;  it  takes  us  to  The  Hindus  at  the  engine-room  stairs 
heaven  before  the  time.  Quick,  Red  accepted  them  with  no  less  alacrity.  In 
Head;  and  you.  Yellow  Hair,  bring  the  a  few  minutes,  the  irresistible  drug  work¬ 
smoking-tubes  of  the  dead  infidels ;  we  ed  its  effects,  and  the  deck  was  strewn 
can  turn  them  into  opium-pipes.”  with  sleeping  men. 

Patterson  left,  and  returned  in  a  mo-  Then  Patterson  seemed  all  of  a  sudden 
ment  with  twenty  or  thirty  pipes,  and  to  go  stark  staring  mad  —  he  hugged 
some  hot  charcoal  from  the  cook’s  galley.  Jack;  he  danced  the  Highland  fling ;  he 
A  large  cake  of.  the  moist  black  paste  shouted,  he  screamed ;  he  ran  a  little  way 
w-as  prepared  ;  and  the  taciturn  chief  and  up  the  rigging,  and  down  again  ;  finally, 
his  followers,  arranging  cushions  on  the  he  ran  to  the  astonished  men  at  the  wheel, 
floor,  settled  themselves  to  their  intox-  and  dragging  them  on  their  knees,  cried : 
icated  sleep.  “Down  with  ye,  Johnson;  down  with  ye, 

Patterson  eyed  them  with  the  eye  of  a  Jarvis ;  down  with  ye,  Jack,  and  thank 
raven  w’atching  a  sick  lamb.  Jack  was  God — who  smote  in  the  night  the  whole 
breathless,  because  he  saw  that  Patterson  camp  of  Assyria,  who  nu^e  the  earth 
had  some  scheme  in  contemplation,  and  open  and  swallow  up  Dathan  and  the 
he  dreaded  its  failure.  whole  company  of  Abiram — for  deliver- 

The  opium  was  powerful.  One  by  one  ing  the  good  ship  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy 
ceased  to  talk,  and  fell  back  in  dreamy  from  the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  Here, 
repose,  and  eyes  fixed  and  dilated,  upon  let  me  take  a  spell  at  the  wheel,  while  I 
their  cushions,  the  pipes  still  in  their  turn  her  head  back  to  Singa^re,  and  ye 
mouths.  One  or  two  made  faint  efforts  run  and  take  a  look  at  the  God  forsaken 
to  rise,  then  fell  back,  with  hands  half-  sons  of  Belial,  all  lying  like  drugged  fish 
raised  to  their  swords ;  but  the  most,  in-  down  in  the  state-cabin — thanks  to  the 
eluding  the  chief,  Hadji  Hanna,  and  Ya-  essence  of  morphine  and  the  Papaver  di- 
s.akt8hi,  lapsed  slowly  into  a  deathlike  tor-  oscorides." 

por — pale,  but  breathing  heavily  and  loud.  “  But  you  don’t  mean  that  you  really 
Patterson  and  Jack  stood  by  the  side-  have  done  this!”  cried  Johnson, 
board  surrounded  by  twenty  entranced  “Sandy, you’re  mad,”  exclaimed  Jarvis, 
and  helpless  men.  “  It  gangs  weel — it  “  Come  and  see  for  yourselves,”  re¬ 
gangs  weel,”  said  Patterson  in  a  whisper,  turned  Jack,  taking  their  hands,  as  if  they 
as  if  afraid  of  awaking  the  sleeping  ruf-  were  children  going  walking.  “  Come 
fians,  “  thanks  to  the  Papaver  dioacorides  and  see  what  brave  Sandy  has  been  and 
and  the  drachms  of  morphine.  A  little  done ;  and  call  up  the  firemen  too — all 
more,  and  I  could  have  sent  the  blood-  that  can  leave  the  fires — and  give  a  hurra, 
thirsty  gang  to  their  ain  place,  but  I  just  for  the  ship’s  our  own,  and  we’ve  got  a 
thought  I’d  keep  ’em  alive  for  an  English  rope  round  the  blackguards’  necks.” 
gibbet.  But,  Jack,  our  w'ork’s  not  half  “  Well,  they  have  got  pluck,  eh.  Bill  ?” 
done  yet ;  quick,  gather  up  the  pipes ;  said  Johnson  to  Jarvis, 
we  must  take  them  on  deck,  fresh  loaded,  “  It’s  the  neatest  go  I  ever  see,”  said 
to  the  scoundrels  at  the  wheel  and  on  the  Jarvis  to  Johnson,  as  he  rolled  Baloo 
engine-room  stairs.  As  sure  as  there’s  Singh  under  his  foot, 
heather  in  the  Highlands,  another  day,  “  Well,  I  never,”  said  one  of  the  fire- 
and  I’d  have  dosed  their  rice  with  arsenic,  men. 

and  they  ought  to  be  thankful.  Come,  “  That  chap’ll  be  admiral  some  day,  or 
Jack,  quick,  the  pipes.”  my  name’s  not  Jarvis,”  said  that  worthy. 


mtu. 
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“  And  when  I  am,”  said  Patterson,  with 
a  grim  smile,  “Jack  here  shall  be  post- 
captain.  But  quick,  lads  —  I’m  in  com¬ 
mand  now — to  business  before  pleasure. 
Get  some  three-quarter-inch  rope,  and  tie 
these  fellows  hand  and  foot,  and  throw 
them  in  the  hold.  liemove  all  their 
knives  and  pistols,  and  search  their  pock¬ 
ets;  then  batten  down  the  batches;  and 
I  and  Jack'll  mount  guard  over  them,  and 
tell  them  our  minds  when  they  come 
to.” 

“My  eyes,  when  they  come  to,  old  Hul¬ 
labaloo’ll  think  he  is  dead  again,”  said 
Jarvis. 

“  And  that  fat  butcher  of  his,  w'on’t  he 
cut  up  rough  ?” 

A  murderous  passion  of  revenge  sud¬ 
denly  shone  in  Johnson's  eyes;  he  swore 
a  dreadful  oath,  and  slowly  cocked  a  re¬ 
volver,  and  bent  over  Hadji  Hanna. 

“  He  spared  none  of  our  messmates,” 
be  said  grinding  his  teeth  ;  “  and  now  I'll 
settle  his  account.” 

Patterson  leaped  forward,  seized  the  re¬ 
volver.  and  threw  it  into  a  side-cabin. 

“Come;  no  mutiny,  Jarvis,”  he  said; 
“  I  tell  you  I’ll  not  have  a  hair  of  their 
beads  touched.  They  shall  answer  for 
these  crimes  in  another  way.  We’ll  not 
repay  murder  with  murder.  Remember 
the  holy  book:  ‘Vengeance  is  mine;  I 
will  repay  it,  saith  the  Lord.’  Touch 
these  men,  and  I  will  shoot  you  down  as 
1  would  a  mad-dog,  Jarvis.” 

“  Well,  I’ll  be  hanged  if  Sandy  is  not 
a  mixture  of  the  parson  and  the  king  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,”  grumbled  Jarvis. 
“  But  I  suppose  we  must  knock  under, 
for  he  got  us  out  of  the  mess.” 

The  sleeping  men  were  collected,  and 
thrown,  not  very  gently  (especially  by 


A  Florkhc*  letter  says :  “  The  committee 
ohar^d  with  the  erection  of  a  statne  to  Dante 
havinir  heard  that  there  is  now  at  Verona  a  family 
of  that  name,  the  present  head  of  which  is  Count 
Sarego  Alighieri,  nave  addressed  to  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  an  application  praying  him  to  confer 
the  Florentine  patriciate,  with  exemption  from 
taxes,  on  all  the  members  of  that  illustrious 
family,  and  on  their  male  descendants.  At  the 
tame  time  the  municipality  of  Florence  have,  at  a 
general  meeting,  deeided  upon  applying  to  the 
authorities  of  Ravenna,  where  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  great  poet  have  been  deposited  since  his 
death,  to  have  them  removed  to  his  native  city. 


Jarvis),  into  the  hold  like  so  many  cotton 
hales.  It  took  two  days  to  get  back  to 
Singapore  with  that  insufficient  crew ; 
and  the  quantity  of  food  given  to  the 
prisoners  during  that  time  was  hardly 
worth  mentiouiiig. 

Small  as  the  crew  was,  they  were  suf¬ 
ficient,  thanks  to  Patterson’s  energy,  to 
crowd  up  every  piece  of  colored  bunting 
that  was  in  the  vessel  an  hour  before  they 
entered  Singapore. 

It  was  soon  known  that  the  Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy  hud  had  a  mutiny  on  board  ; 
but,  thanks  to  the  courage  and  prudence 
of  two  boys — the  cabin-boy  and  tlie  doc¬ 
tor’s  boy — the  mutineers  had  been  seized, 
and  the  ship  recovered. 

An  hour  after  the  arrival  of  the  .lam- 
setjee  Jeejeebhoy,  Patterson  and  Davis 
stood  blushing,  and  yet  delighted,  before 
the  harbor-master  and  several  officers, 
who  had  come  to  hear  the  convicts  exam¬ 
ined.  Pale  and  scowling,  the  Prophet 
and  his  followers  stood  in  the  compound 
adjoining  the  harbor  master’s  house, 
guarded  by  a  detachment  of  English  sol¬ 
diers. 

“  And  now,  my  brave  boy,”  said  the 
harbor-master,  “  tell  us  by  what  means 
you  succeeded  so  admirably  in  counter¬ 
plotting  these  murdering  niggers.” 

“Weel,  it  was  just  Papaver  dioscor- 
ide»^'  replied  Patterson,  pulling  at  the 
tuft  of  his  Scotch  bonnet.  “  I  was  doc¬ 
tor’s  boy  on  board  the  Jamsetjee,  and 
when  I  was  not  reading  the  Word  of 
God  or  the  Seaman's  Manual^  I  was 
just  studying  the  nature  of  herbs,  drugs, 
and  minerals,  little  thinking  what  use  I 
should  one  day  make  of  them  against 
these  sons  of  Belial.” 


The  Interest  now  shown  by  the  good  people  of 
Florence  for  every  thing  concerning  Dante  forms 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  oblivion  in  which  his 
memory  has  been  so  long  allowed  to  remain.” 

"  You  have  played  the  duce  with  my  heart,”  said 
a  gentleman  to  a  yonng  lady  who  was  his  partner 
in  a  game  of  whist.  “  Well,”  replied  the  lady,  with 
an  arch  amile,  “  it  was  because  you  played  the 
knave.” 

"  I  AM  surprised,  my  dear,  that  I  have  never 
seen  you  blush.”  “The  fact  is,  husband,  1  was 


seen  you  blush." 
born  to  blush  unseen.' 
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DAGMAR  AND  ALEXANDRA. 


The  events  which  have  occurred  dur 
ing  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  more 
particularly  that  most  auspicious  event 
the  marriage  of  II.  U.  II.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  with  the  Princess  Alexandra, 
naturally  caused  many  to  look  with  more 
attention  into  the  history  of  the  Danish 
eople.  Not  the  least  among  their  early 
ings  w’as  Valdemar  II.,  a  man  of  ener¬ 
getic  mind,  but  of  unbridled  passions.  I 
He  married,  at  an  early  age,  in  the  year  ! 
1205,  the  Princes  IMargaret,  daughtyr  of 
King  Ottocar,  of  Bohemia. 

The  memoi’y  of  this  princess  is  cher¬ 
ished  by  the  Danes  with  the  deepest  af¬ 
fection,  and  the  “joy  of  the  Danes,”  as 
she  is  termed,  is  known  not  by  the  name 
of  Margaret,  but  as  Queen  Dagmar, 

“  lovely  maiden  of  the  day.”  In  truth, 
but  little  that  is  authentic  is  recorded  of 
her,  but  in  the  ballads  and  legends  of 
Scandinavia  the  name  often  occurs. 

Many  years  .ago  her  tomb  was  opened, 
and  a  curiously  enameled  cross  was  dis¬ 
covered,  suspended  around  her  neck.  It 
is  one  of  the  earliest  known  sjiecimens  of 
the  art,  and  is  now  placed  in  the  Museum 
at  Copenhagen.  So  highly  is  it  prized 
that  the  late  King  of  Denmark  consid¬ 
ered  that  he  could  offer  nothing  more  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  Princess  Alexandra,  on 
her  departure  from  her  native  country, 
th.an  a  fac  simile ;  it  is  suspended  from  a 
magniticent  necklace  of  pearls  and  dia¬ 
monds,  also  the  gift  of  the  late  king,  and 
both  were  exhibited  at  the  Kensington 
Museum  among  the  bridal  gifts. 

Mr.  Horace  Marryat  has  given,  in  his 
interesting  work,  A  Residence  in  Jut¬ 
land  and  the  Danish  Isles.,  some  further 
information  respecting  Queen  Dagmar. 
He  quotes  some  ancient  ballads : 

“  Queen  Da^ar  lies  sick  in  Ribc 
In  Kingsted  they  do  expect  her ; 

All  the  ladies  in  Denmark  « 

Stand  round  about  her  couch.” 


*  Ribe.  a  town  in  the  south  of  Jutland,  on  the 
west  coast.  Scanderborg  is  about  sixty -live  miles 
to  the  northeast  of  it. 


As  she  lies  sick  she  cries — 

“  If  then  it  be  the  will  of  God, 

And  I  must  surely  die, 

Fetch  quick  my  lord  from  Skanderbor^, 
And  hither  let  him  tly.” 

At  Skanderborg  King  Valdemar  stood 
on  his  “  high  lofty  bridge,”  and  spied 
from  afar  the  “lille  smaa  dreng”  (little 
page  boy)  galloping  on  the  white  “  ors.” 
Let  no  one  for  the  future  laugh  and  jeer 
at  those  who  talk  of  “orses:”  it  is  pure 
Scandinavian,  and  as  such  should  be  re¬ 
spected.  The  king  rides  off  in  great 
haste. 

“  As  the  king  set  off  from  Skanderborg, 
Thirty  squires  they  swelled  his  train  ; 
Hut  when  he  came  to  Gridoted  Bridge, 

Did  the  page  alone  remain.” 

He  arrives  in  time  to  receive  the  last 
words  of  the  queen,  and  is  told  that  he 
“  must  neither  grieve  nor  lament,” 

for  to  him  that  day  a  son  is  born. 

Dagmar  died  in  1212  or  1213,  and  was 
buried  at  Uingsted,  in  the  Island  of  Zea 
land.  Valdemar  afterward  niarried  again, 
Berengaria,  Princess  of  Portugal.  Her 
memory  is  .as  much  execrated  as  that  of 
her  predecessor  is  revered.  They  sleep 
side  by  side  ;  but  so  great  was  the  hatred 
of  the  people,  that  after  death  they  sev¬ 
ered  Berengaria’s  head  fiom  her  body, 
and  when  her  coffin  was  opened  a  large 
round  stone  was  found  in  its  place,  on  her 
shoulders.  She  is  commonly  called  Beng- 
jerd,  and  the  term  is  now  synonymous  for 
a  bad  woman.  “  Strange  it  is,”  says  Mr. 
Marryat,  “  how,  in  this  traditionary  land, 
old  customs  are  handed  down,  and,  like  a 
machine,  the  peasant  does  w’hat  his  father 
has  done  before  him,  without  even  asking 
the  reason  why.  Ilvitfeldt  relates  how, 
ill  his  time,  the  people  still  sang  a  song, 
the  refrain  of  which  ran — 

‘Shame  be  to  Bcngjcrd  and  honor  to  tho 
king.’ 

And  in  much  more  modern  days  my  old 
friend  Professor  Thotnsen  told  me  that. 
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when  a  young  man,  while  lingering  in  the  I 
Abbey  {^hurch  of  Ringsted,  he  observed 
a  peasant,  on  entering  the  sacred  building, 
to  drop  on  one  knee  and  murmur  a  praj^er 
at  the  tomb  of  Dagmar,  and  then,  rising 
with  a  ‘  God  bless  you,  good  queen !  ’  he 
turned  sharply  around  to  the  other  side 
and  spat  on  the  sepulchral  stone  under 
which  Berengaria  slumbers.  He  could 
give  no  explanation  ;  he  said  he  followed 
the  custom  of  his  forefathers.” 

Valdemar  II.,  as  we  have  before  re¬ 
marked,  was  a  man  of  violent  passions 
and  bad  reputation.  Count  Henry  of 
Schwerin,  one  of  his  vassals,  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  con¬ 
fided  his  countess  to  the  care  of  his  sov¬ 
ereign.  Valdemar  shamefully  abused  the 
trust,  and,  to  revenge  himself.  Count  Hen¬ 
ry  captured  the  king  and  his  son,  the  heir- 
apparent  and  son  of  Dagmar.  They  were 
reposing  in  their  tents  after  a  hard  day’s 
hunting,  little  imagining  the  danger  by 
which  they  were  menaced.  Suddenly,  in 
the  dead  of  night,  they  were  attacked 


I  and  carried  off  by  the  armed  bands  of  the 
count.  They  were  imprisoned  in  the 
fortress  of  Lengen,  in  Altmach  for  three 
years.  The  pope  threatened,  and  equally 
in  vain  other  sovereigns  solicited  their 
liberation.  The  historian  Hvitfeldt  quaint¬ 
ly  describes  the  event:  “They  sat  in  the 
tower  in  irons  and  strong  chains  for  three 
years,  at  which  every  man,  both  princes 
and  people,  were  greatly  surprised  that  so 
insignificant  a  count  conld  imprison  so 
powerful  a  king  and  his  son  without  a 
blow  being  struck  in  their  behalf,  or  the 
spilling  of  blood.” 

The  fate  of  Dagmar’s  son  was  tragical, 
and  similar  to  that  of  our  William  Rufus. 
He  was  hunting  at  Refsnies,  in  the  Island 
of  Zealand.  Well  might  King  Valdemar, 
and  the  Danes  as  one  man,  lament  the 
death  of  the  heir-apparent  (already  elect¬ 
ed  in  his  father’s  lifetime),  sole  offspring 
of  good  Queen  Dagmar ;  for  three  more 
vicious  sovereigns  than  his  half-brothers, 
sons  of  Berengaria,  never  ascended  the 
Danish  throne. 


From  OhaniVieri’i  .lournkl. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

A  CEl.EBRATION  ODE. 


RiK(i  out,  (dad  bells,  your  blithest  lays 
In  honor  of  our  poet's  fame ; 

Join,  heart  and  voice,  with  loud  acclaim. 

To  flood  the  land  with  grateful  praise. 

Not  all  the  trophies  he  luith  won 
Are  worthy  of  his  skill  divine. 

Bow,  nation — bow  before  his  shrine, 

And  own  your  greatest,  grandest  son. 

No  hero,  crushing  human  wrongs — 

No  champion,  bleeding  for  the  right. 

Hath  equaled  in  the  great  world’s  tight 

Our  conqueror  in  the  strife  of  tongues. 

0  myriad  mind!  whose  matchless  lyre 
Could  only  speak  with  living  word. 

Whose  sound,  full  oft,  dead  hearts  hath 
stirred 

To  fervent  breathings,  of  desire  ; 

The  music  thou  dost  richly  pour, 

In  silver  cadence  far  and  near. 

Like  Oberon’s  love-juice,  charms  the  ear,- 

And  all  who  listen  must  adore. 

First  scholar  of  Dame  Nature’s  throng. 

And  by  no  other  teacher  taught, 


He  dug  his  treasure-caves  of  thought 
From  Avon  with  its  silver  song. 

.\nd  yet,  though  men  have  yearned  to  find, 
'i'lirough  thrice  a  hundred  years  of  toil. 
Those  .\lpinc  heights  of  unturned  soil 
Where  towers  the  summit  of  his  mind ; 

Their  mightiest  efforts  arc  but  vain 

To  grasp  it  greatness — scale  its  height ; 
The  mountain-top  eludes  the  sight 
Of  weary  watchers  on  the  plain  1 

His  glory  glimmers  from  afar. 

Through  hocatoml>8  of  buried  years  ; 
Yet  fairer  now  its  light  apjicars, 

.Vnd  queenlicr  than  the  evening-star. 

Let  all,  to-day,  his  name  revere ; 

Ring,  happy  land,  with  grateful  praise  I 
And  crown  with  never-fading  bays 
Our  poet,  preacher,  sage,  and  seer. 

Chime  on,  ye  tuneful  bells — chime  on  ! 
Proclaim  to  all  our  generous  pride ; 

And  let  the  nations  far  and  wide 
Behold  how  Britain  loves  her  son  1 
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Toe  embellishment  in  this  nnmber  of 
The  Eclectic  presents  a  historic  picture 
of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  the 
war — we  may  say  one  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  feats  in  naval  history.  As  a  battle, 
it  was  as  unique,  in  many  of  its  features, 
as  it  was  exciting  and  thrillingly  interest¬ 
ing  in  many  of  its  details.  Ship  not  only 
fought  ship,  and  cannon  thundered  re¬ 
sponsively  to  cannon,  ‘but  ships  fought 
forts,  wooden  ships  fought  iron-clad  rams, 
fought  chain  barriers,  masked  batteries, 
fire-rafts,  fire-eaters,  and  whatever  other 
enginery  Southern  ingenuity  could  de¬ 
vise.  The  rebel  mind  had  literally  ex¬ 
hausted  itself  in  its  efforts  to  render  the 
Southern  metropolis  impregnable.  All 
that  was  thought  necessary  to  render  the 
city  absolutely  safe  was  to  render  the  ]Mis- 
sisippi  river  impassable,  and  the  entrance 
to  Lake  Pontchartrain  impossible  for  our 
fleet ;  and  this  had  been  thoroughly  ac¬ 
complished. 

But  neither  the  vauntings  of  the  rebels 
nor  the  formidable  obstacles  frightened 
our  gallant  sailors,  or  prevented  the  tri¬ 
umphant  success  of  our  wooden  navy. 
Their  c.‘tsematcd  forts  were  reduced, 
eleven  of  their  gunboats  were  destroye<l, 
their  invulnerable  iron  ram  was  sent  to 
the  bottom,  their  fire  -  ships  were  boldly 
confronted,  and  annihilated,  their  great 
iron  chain  was  demolished,  iftid  our  gal¬ 
lant  ships  steamed  past  their  earthworks 
and  masked  batteries  unharmed,  for  the  j 
most  part,  and  appeared  before  the  city, 
and  compelled  its  surrender. 

It  was  truly  an  American  nav.al  fight, 
this,  of  the  old  style,  in  the  pluck,  audac¬ 
ity,  and  persistence  of  purpose  exhibited 
by  all  engaged,  as  well  as  in  the  Yankee 
tact,  shrewdness,  and  genius  displayed. 

The  engraving  pictures  the  scene  at  the 
cnlminating  point  of  interest,  and  shows 
the  vessels  of  our  fleet  passing  between 
the  rebel  forts  on  the  night  of  April  24th, 
when  five  sloops  of  war  and  nine  gun¬ 
boats  ran  the  gauntlet.  The  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Fort  JacksoQ  had  been  going  on 
since  the  18th,  without  intermission  and 
with  terrific  violence.  And  now  the  hour 
had  come  for  the  squadron  to  move. 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  -  York 
Times,  in  a  graphic  and  detailed  account 
of  the  fight,  says  : 

“  The  night  was  calm  and  starlight,  the  se¬ 
renity  of  the  scene  being  rudel}'  broken  upon 
every  ten -minutes,  by  a  bang  from  a  mortar 
from  each  of  the  vessels  of  the  division  on 
Watch,  which  awakened  echoes  and  rolled  the 
sound  in  reverberating  waves  far  down  the 
river.  The  rebels  all  day  had  preserved  an 
ominous  silence.  .  .  .  A  deathlike  stillness 
hung  over  evey  ship,  unrelieved  by  the  faintest 
glimmer  of  lamplight  There  were  no  warm 
colors  in  the  picture,  and  its  cold,  dreary  as¬ 
pect  was  suggestive  of  any  but  pleasant 
thoughts.  Precisely  at  two  o’clock  two  signal 
lanterns  were  hoisted  upon  the  Hartford’s 
mizen  peak,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  voices 
of  the  boatswains  rang  clearly  over  tl.e  river, 

‘  up  all  hammocks,’  which  meant  tlmt  the  men 
were  to  forego  their  sleep,  and  get  the  ships 
under  way.  There  was  some  delay  in  getting 
up  anchors,  and  ranging  into  position,  and  it 
was  not  until  half-past  three  o’clock  that  the 
vessels  began  to  move,  which  they  did  in  three 
divisions,  in  order  as  follows : 

“The  steam  sloops  Hartford,  Brooklyn,  and 
Richmond,  and  the  gunboats  Sciota,  Iroquois, 
Kennebec,  Pinola,  Itasca,  and  Winona.  'These 
vessels  were  especially  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Farragut,  and  were  to  tire  upon 
Fort  Jackson. 

“  The  steam  sloops  Pensacola,  Mississippi, 
Oneida,  and  Vanina,  and  the  gunboats  Kat- 
ahdin,  Kineo,  Wissahicon,  and  Cayugu,  under 
Captain  Bailey,  formed  the  second  division,  and 
were  to  operate  against  Fort  Philip. 

“The  Harriet  Lane,  Westfield,  Owasco,  Mi¬ 
ami,  Clifton,  and  Jackson,  comprised  the  third 
division,  under  Captain  Porter.  These  were  to 
take  a  position  from  which  they  could  pour  an 
enfilading  fire  of  grape  and  shrapnel  into  Fort 
Jackson,  and  they  were  joined  by  the  Ports¬ 
mouth,  sloop-of-war. 

“  As  soon  as  the  vessels  got  under  headway 
a  furious  fire  was  thrown  in  the  direction  of 
the  forts  from  the  whole  line  of  mortar  vessels, 
which  seemed  to  shake  the  very  waters,  and  at 
one  time  I  could  count  nine  bombs  at  once  in 
their  flight  as  they  twinkled  through  the  air, 
radiantly  as  falling  stars.  The  rebels  seemed 
cognizant  of  our  coming,  for  the  foremost  of 
the  fleet  had  scarcely  got  abreast  of  the  line  of 
fire  from  the  forts  when  signal  rockets  were 
made  from  SL  Philip,  and  shot  began  to  fall 
rapidly  upon  them.  For  a  time  there  was  no 
reply  ;  but  soon  we  could  hear  the  noise  of  the 
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broadsicks,  which  sounded,  in  comparison  to 
the  bombs,  like  a  pack  of  Cliinese  tire-crackers 
set  off  togetlier.  , 

“  I  had  got  a  boat’s  crew,  and  ventured  along 
the  river  bank  as  near  to  the  forts  as  was  pru¬ 
dent,  in  order  to  get  a  fair  sight  of  the  engage¬ 
ment;  but  I  could  make  out  nothing  distinct¬ 
ly.  Broad  flashes  of  light  momentarily  burst 
through  banks  of  clouds  on  the  horizon,  which 
resembled  sheet-lightning  on  a  sultry  day.  A 
th’e-raft  cast  a  lurid  glare  near  Fort  St  Philip, 
and  for  half  an  hour  the  din  was  terrilde. 
Pandemonium  could  scarcely  be  more  awe¬ 
inspiring.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  began  to 
grow  lighter,  and  I  soon  saw  the  Harriet  Lane, 
with  Captain  Porter,  and  all  the  vessels  of  his 
division  coming  rapidly  down  the  river.  Be¬ 
hind  them  were  the  gunboats  Kennebec,  Wi¬ 
nona,  and  Itasca,  which  had  been  unable  to 
pass  the  forts. 

“  It  was  now  about  five  o’clock,  and  the  mor¬ 
tars,  wl^h  had  kept  up  their  fire  incessantly, 
were  signalized  to  cease  Then  a  report  was 
spread  that  the  larger  part  of  the  squadron  had 
passed  beyond  the  forts,  and  cheers  upon 
cheers  of  exultation  made  the  welkin  ring.’’ 

'Before  the  fleet  was  out  of  sight  the 


celebrated  rebel  rain  Manassas  was  seen 
approacjhing  as  if  to  attack,  but  she  was 
soon  discovered  to  be  used  up,  and  after 
a  little  exploded.  “  Her  only  gun  went 
ofl!*,  and  emitting  flames  through  her  bow 
port,  like  some  huge  animal,  she  gave  a 
plunge  and  disappeared  under  the  water.” 

{  Next  came  a  steamer  on  fire,  and  after 
I  her  two  others,  all  burning  and  floating 
j  down  tl»e  stream.  Fires  seemed  to  bo 
I  raging  all  along  up  the  river. 

The  sight  of  this  night  attack,  says 
Commodore  Porter,  was  awfully  grand, 
The  river  was  lit  up  with  rafts,  filled  wivli 
pine  knot'*,  and  the  ships  seemed  to  be 
fighting  literally  amidst  flames  and  smoke. 

The  bearing  af  the  oflicers  and  men 
I  throughout  was  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise.  They  never  once  flagged  during 
the  six  days  bombardment,  never  had  an 
accident  to  one  of  the  vessels  by  firing, 
and  when  shell  and  shot  were  flying  thick 
above  them,  showed  not  the  least  desire 
to  have  the  vessels  removed  to  a  place  of 
safety.  ' 


From  Cbamberi’i  Journal. 
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At  the  approach  of  the  three-hundredth 
birthday  of  Sbakspeare,  it  might  be  look¬ 
ed  on  as  very  natural  that  the  universal 
heart  of  England  should  spring  up  in 
‘  flood- tide,  with  the  thought  that — 8onxe-  \ 

thing  ought  to  he  done.  TlierO  was  a 
precedent.  When  the  one-hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  birth  of  Burns  was  draw¬ 
ing  nigh,  arrangements  were  made  all 
over  Scotland,  in  many  parts  of  England  i 
and  Ireland,  in  America,  in  India,  and  the 
British  colonies,  for  celebrating  the  day  ; 
and  actually  festive  celebrations  took 
place  in  these  countries  to  the  number  of 
eight  hundred  on  a  considerable  scale,  be¬ 
sides  thousands  of  less  note  and  import¬ 
ance.  Never,  in  the  whole  history  of  lit¬ 
erature,  had  a  literary  name  been  done 
such  honer  to  as  was  that  of  the  Ayrshire 
peasant  on  that  occasion.  It  might  well 
be  assumed  that,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
century  since  Shak-speare’s  birth — the  cen- 


I  tury  which  had  seen  his  fame  ripened — a 
I  fitting  time  had  arrived  for  expressing  in  a 
I  similar  n^afincr  the  national  sense  of  the 
merits  of  that  more  illustrious  bard. 

There  w'as  a  strong  feeling,  and  it  took 
various  directions.  In  almost  all  the 
largb  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there 
were  banquets  with  orations — the  favor¬ 
ite,  and  after  all,  the  best  way  of  giving 
shape  to  a  general  sentiment;  for  men 
after  dinner,  sitting  at  case,  and  in  a  more 
or  less  happy  state,  are  open  to  generous 
sentiments,  and  prepared  to  sympathize 
in  them.  London  very  much  muddled 
itself  with  a  project  for  ‘‘  a  monument 
embracing  a  statue,”  and  a  quarrel  about 
an  honorary  secretary,  but  yet  got  up  a 
popular  procession  to  Primrose  Hill  for 
the  planting  of  a  tree  in  Shakspeare’s 
memory,  and  had  a  good  holiday  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  enlivened  by  a  “  concert 
of  Shakspearian  music which  was  per- 
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h.nps  as  mnch  as  could  be  expected  ofi 
London,  incapable,  as  it  notoriously  is,  of 
that  concentrated  local  feeling  and  action  ! 
which  often  shines  out  with  such  brilliant 
results  in  the  second  cities  of  the  empire. 
Of  all  places,  however,  there  was  one 
which  made  a  truly  distinguished  appear-  j 
ance,  and  this  was  the  little  borough  of| 
Stratford  -  on  -  Avon,  the  birthplace  and 
burial-pl.ace  of  the  poet. 

It  pleased  the  corporation  of  this  place 
to  erect  a  wooden  pavilion  capable  of , 
seating  about  five  thousand  persons,  with 
the  view  of  cclebr.ating  the  tercenten.ary  of! 
Shiikspeare’s  birth,  in  .a  style  of  unequal¬ 
ed  magnificence,  on  what  might  be  called 
his  own  ground.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
effort  for  so  small  a  town,  for  it  involved 
the  outlay  of  several  thousand  pounds  and 
a  vast  amount  of  trouble,  besides  the  pos¬ 
sible  shame  of  a  failure;  but  it  so  happen-  { 
ed  th.at  there  were  spirits  in  the  place 
which  would  allow  nothing  to  daunt  j 
them.  For  three  or  four  months  did  this  1 
little  group  of  people  go  on  laboring  at  | 
their  building,  and  in  organizing  the ! 
week’s  entertainments  that  'were  contem- 1 
plated,  some  of  them  doing  hardly  any-  j 
thing  else,  though  all  of  them  men  who  ; 
had  plenty  of  affairs  of  their  own  to  | 
attend  to.  They  tried  to  interest  the 
large  cities  near  and  far  in  their  intended 
festival,  but  with  little  or  no  effect :  the 
truth  is,  they,  too,  muddled  themselves 
with  a  monument — a  monument  at  Strat¬ 
ford — a  thing  that  no  other  town  would 
listen  to.  Had  they  asked  the  large  cities 
to  send  honorary  deputations  of  men  of' 
learning  and  taste,  with  the  promise  ofi 
handsome  usage,  they  would  probably ' 
have  been  more  successful,  and  a  valuable  i 
additional  feature  for  the  intended  festival 
would  have  been  secured. 

As  it  was,  admitting  all  oversights  and 
confusions,  the  Stratford  celebration  re¬ 
warded  its  authors  with  success,  and 

firoved  really  an  interesting  affair.  The 
leavens  themselves  seemed  to  favor  it,  for, 
wonderful  to  tell,  during  the  whole  of  that 
April  week  not  a  drop  of  r.ain  fell.  The 
beautiful  country  around  the  town  was  j 
brightly  green  with  the  new-sprung  ver¬ 
dure  and  foliage.  One  couM  not  walk  a 
furlong  beyond  the  streets  without  hearing 
the  lark  singing  as  it  sang  to  Shakspeare’s  . 
infant  ears,  and  seeing  the  lady  -  smocks 
and  lilies  w’hite  painting  the  me.adows  as 
he  had  seen  them  painted.  For  those 
who  came  from  a  distance  —  barring  the 


over-crowding  in  the  hotels  —  it  was  a 
week  of  as  pure  and  hilarious  holiday  as 
any  of  them  perhaps  ever  experienced — 
Seged  emperor  of  Ethiopia’s  ordered  week 
of  ple.asure,  without  the  drawbacks  and 
disappointments  which  we  all  know  made 
that  affair  so  sad  an  example  of  the  vanity 
of  human  wishes. 

There  was  something  extremely  pleas¬ 
ing,  we  might  almost  say  affecting,  in  the 
consideration  of  the  locality  of  the  cele¬ 
bration.  Shakspeare’s  biography,  we  all 
know,  is  Lamentably  meager ;  yet  of  few 
great  men  of  three  hundred  years  ago 
can  we  say  that  they  are  so  clearly  con¬ 
nected  with  topography.  We  have  not 
merely  the  natal  town — still  a  small  town, 
and  with  many  of  the  features  of  his 
time  —  but  tve  have  preserved  to  us  the 
plain  half- timber  house  in  which  he  was, 
(in  all  probability)  born,  the  school  in 
which  he  was  educated,  the  base  of  the 
w’alls  and  the  garden  of  the  goodly  house  • 
in  w’hich  he  spent  his  years  of  dignified 
retirement,  and  finally  the  graves  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  kindred  occupying  a  distin¬ 
guished  and  prominent  situation  in  the 
chancel  of  the  beautiful  parish  church. 
To  meditate  on  those  spots,  to  hear  his 
wonderful  words  in  a  temple  which  h.id 
risen  like  Paribanou’s  fairy  palace  not 
two  hundred  y.nrds  from  his  bones,  to 
mingle  with  the  simple  burgal  population 
amidst  whom  he  grew  and  decayed,  and 
who  seemed  to  feel  as  if  he  had  departed 
from  amongst  them  but  yesterday,  was 
altogether  no  common  experience  in  life. 
We  felt  there  the  Man  Shakspeare  to  be 
more  a  reality  than  he  used  to  be.  Nor 
were  there  wanting  some  other  things  of 
a  more  accidental  kind  contributing  to 
this  effect.  There  w’as  a  museum  contain¬ 
ing  original  documents  concerning  him, 
and  a  picture-gallery  in  which  a  score  of 
oil-portraits  M'  him,  of  whatever  degrees 
of  authenticity,  had  been  assembled. 
Every  man  you  met  wore  a  badge-ribbon 
and  medallion,  which  might  be  called  his 
cot)fession  of  Shakspeare. 

The  pavilion  was  a  large  polyhedral 
structure,  containing  the  arrangements  of 
a  theater  and  a  music-hall  combined,  beau¬ 
tifully  decorated  within,  eloquent  with 
Shakspearian  lege'nds  and  mottoes.  In 
.internal  space  it  seemed  equal  to  two  of 
any  of  the  larger  London  theaters ;  so 
that  when  nearly  full,  as  it  was  on  the 
night  of  Wednesday  the  27th  of  April,  it 
presented  an  impressive  spectacle.  The 
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transactions  forming  the  celebration  were, 
besides  a  banquet  and  a  ball,  solely  tlient- 
rical  and  nuisical.  It  might  be  question¬ 
ed  whether  there  ought  not  to  have  been, 
as  at  Garrick’s  jubilee  in  1769,  a 'proces¬ 
sion  and  a  meeting  for  the  recitation  of 
poetical  addresses — something  clearly  and 
directly  expressive  of  the  popular  feelings 
regarding  the  illustrious  subject  of  the 
festival.  The  only  approach  to  a  proces¬ 
sion  was  the  walk  of  the  stewards  from  the 
Town-hall  to  the  banquet  on  the  first  day, 
headed  by  the  mayor  and  the  noble  presi¬ 
dent.  It  was  in  itself  of  little  account, 
but  it  remained  impressed  on  our  memory 
afterward  by  reason  of  the  striking  figure 
of  the  chie^  of  the  corporation.  Of  all 
the  (X'rsonalities  of  the  occasion,  none 
was  more  remarkable  than  the  mayor,  to 
whom,  l)esides,  more  was  due  than  to  any 
other  individual  for  the  working  out  of 
the  project.  Tall,  manly,  and  venerable, 
,  with  a  noble  visage  and  a  grand  white 
beard,  Mr  Flower  hardly  required  robes 
or  insignia  to  enable  him  to  grace  the 
public  appearances  which  he  made.  He 
was  likened  by  the  Times  to  one  of  the 
Doges  of  Venice  when  the  doges  were 
doges  indeed  ;  and  it  occured  to  ourselves 
that  the  senatorial  figures  which  we  see 
recumbent  on  some  of  the  sepulchral  mon¬ 
uments  of  the  sixteenth  century  could  no 
longer  be  considered  as  without  copy  in 
our  generation,  after  seeing  Mr.  Flower. 

Taking  the  lies  Gestae  as  tliey  were, 
there  might  be  room  for  criticism,  but 
they  were  to  a  gi-eat  extent  appropriate, 
and  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  At  the 
banquet,  every  one  was  charmed  with  the 
graceful  eloquence  of  Lord  Carlisle,  rising 
to  this  climax :  “  I  call  upon  you,  in  the 
right  of  all  the  recollections  which  must 
throng  in  your  own  breasts  far  more  co¬ 
piously  and  vividly  than  I  could  hope  to 
present  them  to  you — by  the  thrill  you 
have  felt  in  the  crowded  theater,  amid  all 
the  splendor  of  dramatic  pageantry— by 
the  calmer  enjoyment  ,of  your  closet  lei¬ 
sure — by  the  rising  of  your  soul  when  the 
lines  which  breathe  and  warm  have  led 
you  to  recognize  and  adore  the  Giver 
of  such  gifts  to  men — to  join  me  in  drink¬ 
ing,  not  with  the  solemn  silence  which  a 
more  recent  death  might  have  enjoined, 
but  with  the  reverenti^  love  and  the  ad¬ 
miring  fervor  due  to  the  day  and  the 
man — ‘The  memory  of  Shakspearel’  ” 
And  it  may  be  noted,  as  Shakspeare  has 
so  wonderfully  justified  and  graced  the 
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calling  of  the  player,  that  no  speech  of 
the  evening  was  more  appreciated  th.an 
that  of  Mr.  Creswick,  when,  in  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  tojwt  of  “The  Drama,” 
lie  told  how  the  study  of  the  gre.at  dr.ama- 
tist  had  been  the  pleasant  labor  of  his  life  ; 
and  remarked  with  grateful  wonder  how 
it  had  pleased  Providence  to  “  inspire  the 
greatest  genius,  humanly  speaking,  not 
to  counsel  them  from  the  senate,  not  to 
judge  them  from  the  bench,  not  to  admon¬ 
ish  them  from  the  pulpit,  but  to  teach, 
move,  soften,  mould,  and  instruct  them 
from  the  stage.” 

It  was  in  great  harmony  with  this  remark 
that  two  sermons  were  preached  next  day 
by  two  prelates  on  the  graces  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Shakspeare.  The  parish  church 
of  Stratford  is  well  known  to  be  a  beauti¬ 
ful  Gothic  structure,  of  the  time  when  the 
Perpendicular  was  beginning  to  set  in, 
having  a  spacious  chancel,  seated  like  that 
of  a  cathedral,  and  possessing  ai.sles  filled 
with  the  recumbent  sepulchral  images 
of  great  people  of  three  centuries  ago. 
Its  long  area  and  galleries,  even  the  pas- 
s.age8,  were  filled  on  this  occasion  with 
the  parishioners  and  visitors — what,  in  a 
less  sacred  place,  might  have  been  called 
a  very  comely  assembly.  Here,  over  the 
very  bones  of  the  great  poet,  to  hear  his 
merits  pointedly  acknowledged  and  com¬ 
mented  on  by  two  men  of  such  rank  in 
their  respective  churches  as  Drs.  Trench 
and  Wordsworth,  and  in  the  sympathizing 
preseuco  of  so  many  estimable  men  and 
women  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was 
felt  to  be  not  the  least,  but  in  reality  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  week. 

The  arclibishop’s  sermon  was  a  sort  of 
thanksgiving  for  Shakspeare.  He  was 
grateful  that,  in  Shakspeare,  power  was 
accompanied  by  so  much  goodness,  and 
that  there  was  a  moral  soundness  and 
healthiness  in  nearly  all  he  wrote.  No¬ 
where  such  images  of  female  purity  and 
loveliness ;  no  writer  of  his  time,  from 
whose  writings  we  could  wish  so  little 
away.  Reareil  in  the  spirit  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  and  knowing  how  welcome 
would  have  been  ridicule  of  the  proud 
prelate,  the  scandalous  friar,  and  inconsist¬ 
ent  nun,  he  ivas  forbidden  by  “  a  grand 
self-respect  ”  to  fall  in  with  popular  cries. 
“  As  ouen  as  he  does  introduce  members 
of  the  religious  orders,  they  are  represent¬ 
ed  as  men  full  of  kindly  help  to  others, 
grave,  serious,  and  devout.”  To  the  puri- 
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tans,  he  was  equally  tender,  for  he  knew 
the  danger  of  hrinjiing  true  religion  into 
reproach.  He  has  been  accused  of  mak¬ 
ing  “  no  just  distribution  of  good  and  evil” 
in  his  writings ;  but  from  this  Dr.  Trench 
vindicated  him,  alleging  that  “  to  no  one 
of  the  uninspired  writers  has  it  been 
granted  so  strongly  to  apprehend  that 
man  reaps  as  he  has  sown — that  the  end 
lies  in  the  beginning.”  On  the  whole, 
the  discourse  was  as  pure  and  direct  a 
tribute  to  the  value  of  a  noble  e.xarnple 
of  secular  literature  as  could  have  been 
expected  to  proceed  from  the  pulpit,  and 
we  believe  there  was  a  general  feeling  of 
gratification  throughout  the  audience. 

The  performances  of  the  “  Messiah,”  of 
the  Shakspearian  music,  of  the  “  Twelfth 
Night,”of  “  Homeo  and  Juliet,”  the  “Com¬ 
edy  of  Errors,”  and  “  As  You  Like  It,”  on 
various  days  and  evenings,  though,  in  our 
opinion,  not  sufliciently  direct  demonstra¬ 
tions  for  the  occasion,  were  all  of  them 
highly  appreciated.  The  artistes  emj)loy- 
ed  in  these  performances  were  not  in 
every  instance  those  originally  content 
plated  and  bargained  with,  but  they  were 
all  good,  .and  their  merits  were  enor¬ 
mously  enhanced  by  the  gallantry  which 
induced  them  to  come  forward,  m  order 
to  save  the  Shakspeare  jubilee  from  the 
discreditable  failure  in  which  others  (under 
whatever  circumstances  of  selfjustifica¬ 
tion)  would  have  left,  it.  The  characters 
of  Juliet  and  Kosalind  were  respectively 
sustained  by  very  clever  artistes,  in  the 
place  of  Miss  Helen  Faucit,  who  ought 
to  have  been  their  representative.  It 
aflbrds  us  pleasure  to  learn  regarding  this 
highly  respect.able  lady,  that  she  was  in 
no  degree  to  blame  for  her  non-appear¬ 
ance.  The  mirth -provoking  power  of 
Buckstone’s  inirait.able  face  in  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek  had  an  additional  charm,  in 
our  reflection  on  the  good  nature  which 
induced  him  to  come  down  with  his  com¬ 
pany  and  his  scenes  to  realize  one  of 
Shakspeare’s  matchless  creations  on  his 
natal  soil.  Something  to  the  same  effect 
might  be  said  of  Mr.  Vining  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess’s  Theater.  To  these  gentlemen  and 
]Mr.  Creswick,  who  had  the  entire  man.age- 
nient  of  “As  You  Like  It,”  the  lovers  of 
Shakspeare  may  well  feel  hereafter  a  debt 
of  cejiseless  gratitude.  It  was,  by  the 
way,  a  curious  illustration  of  the  improv¬ 
ed  communications  of  the  present  time, 
that  the  scenes  and  the  actors  required  on 
any  particular  night  at  Stratford  did  not 


need  to  be  absent  from  their  proper  places 
in  London  more  than  a  single  day.  They 
reached  the  town  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  by  midnight  they  were  again  on 
their  way  back.  Actually  the  scenes  re¬ 
quired  for  the  “Comedy  of  Errol’s”  M’ere 
on  their  march  homeward,  while  the  sub¬ 
sequent  play  of  the  evening  was  still  per¬ 
forming  in  the  pavilion. 

An  excursion  to  Charlecote  Hail,  four 
miles  from  Stratford,  attractive  from  its 
connection  with  Shakspeare’s  biography, 
was  the  business  of  one  forenoon.  By 
good  fortune,  this  fine  example  of  the 
Elizabethan  hall,  and  its  ancient  deer-park 
and  plentiful  estate,  remain  in  possession 
of  the  same  family  which  held  them  in 
!  the  days  of  the  poet:  the  only  difierence 
I  is,  th.at  the  house  has  been  extended,  at  a 
recent  date,  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
1  dining-room  and  library ;  every  thing  else, 
even  to  the  curious  old-fashioned  wooden 
park-paling,  remains  as  it  was  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  eentury.  The  house,  being  in  con¬ 
stant  occupation  by  the  family,  is  not  a 
show-place,  and  admission  to  see  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  difficult ;  but  on  this  occasion,  the 
liberality  of  the  owner  threw  it  open  to 
all  connected  with  the  Stratford  celebra¬ 
tion.  Hundreds  that  day  streamed  through 
the  rooms,  the  pleasance  outside,  the  deer- 
park,  and  the  family  chapel,  rich  with 
marble  monuments  of  former  generations. 
Of  course,  the  interest  centered  in  the 
connection  of  Shakspeare  with  the  spot. 
As  is  well  known,  a  tradition  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Bowe,  relates  that  he  was  prose¬ 
cuted  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecote 
for  deer-stealing;  that  this  was  the  cause 
of  his  going  to  London  and  becoming  a 
player ;  and  that  thus  are  explained  some 
satirical  .allusions  in  his  plays  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Lucy.  With  the  old  Hall  of  Sir 
Thomas  reposing  on  the  bank  of  the  Avon, 
the  beautiful  park  of  old  timber  stretch¬ 
ing  around,  the  flocks  of  deer,  both  red 
and  fallow,  walking  along  as  they  did 
three  hundred  years  ago  on  the  same  spot, 
and  the  tombs  of  Lucy,  his  father,  and 
successors,  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  chapel 
near  by,  a  chapter  of  Shakspeare’s  life 
was  brightly, realized  to  the  dullest  minds 
there  assembled.  The  deer-slaying  story 
has  been  wholly  disbelieved  by  various 
modern  Shaksj)carian  writers,  merely  on 
the  ground  that  it  does  not  sound  credit¬ 
able  to  the  poet ;  but  most  people  seem 
disinclined  to  give  it  up,  and  we  do  not 
see  any  good  reason  why  it  should  be 
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abanfloned.  ITumnn  life  i«  for  tlie  most 
part  a  blotted  page,  why  ex  poet  a  perfect 
exemption  from  youthful  indiscretions  in 
Shaksj»eare?  After  all,  it  is  nowhere  al¬ 
leged  that  Shakspeare  stole  deer  out  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy’s  own  park,  which 
would  have  been  a  misdemeanor  of  some 
depth  of  shade.  In ‘a  very  curious  pam- 
hlet  lately  published  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Hrace- 
ridge,  good  reason  is  shown  for  the  be 
lief  that  the  deer  in  question  were  taken 
in  an  open  manner  fr«»m  the  contiguous 
Fnlbroke  Park,  which  was  then  under 
attainder  (the  former  owner  an  exile), 
while  Sir  Thomas  had  only  some  dubious 
pretensions  to  the  use  of  its  herds.  If 
Lucy  was  only  asserting  such  a  right 
against  the  young  men  of  his  neighbor¬ 
hood,  who  ttiought  they  had  as  good  a 
right  to  the  deer  ns  himself,  there  was 
little  to  make  a  work  about,  either  then 
or  now ;  and  yet  we  can  easily  conceive 
how  the  affair  might  lead  to  Shakspcare's 
fortunate  migration  to  London. 

Reviewing  the  entire  «-elebration  at  the 
distance  of  a  cool  fortnight,  w’e  feel  thank¬ 
ful  for  what  has  been  done,  but  sorry  that 
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it  was  not  something  more.  The  national 
feeling  on  the  occasion  ought  to  have 
taken  some  still  more  prominent  shape ; 
there  ought  to  have  been  assembled  at 
Stratford  representatives  of  all  the  great 
classes,  all  the  great  corporations,  and 
an  abundant  selection  of  the  great  lit,- 
erary  names  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  Colonies,  and  America.  It  is  said 
deprecatingly :  “We  are  not  a  dem¬ 
onstrative  people.”  Hut  why,  on  an  oc¬ 
casion  BO  interesting,  should  we  not  be  a 
demonstrative  people?  Why,  if  we  have 
a  feeling,  should  we  not  show’  it  ?  We 
believe  the  great  mistake  throughout  was 
in  seeking  to  avoid  demonstration  ;  above 
all,  in  trying  to  limit  the  proceedings  to 
the  getting  up  of  some  one  more  temple 
or  statue  in  addition  to  all  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  things  of  the  kind  which  already  ex¬ 
ist.  If  all  energy  had  from  the  first  been 
concentrated  on  a  week  of  solemn  and 
joyous  Shakspeare  mania  on  the  natal  spot 
— including  processions,  performances,  ex¬ 
cursions — ravings  if  you  will — we  should 
probably  have  had  a  very  different  account 
to  give  of  the  last  W’eek  of  April,  1864. 
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Tub  Potomac  and  tub  Rapidax.  Army  Notes, 
from  the  Failure  at  Winchester  to  the  Reenforce- 
ment  of  Rosecrans.  1861-8.  By  Alonzo  H. 
Quint.  Chaplain  of  the  Second  Masaachusetta 
Infantrv.  Bostou:  Crosby  A  Nichols.  New- 
York:  O.  S.  Felt.  1604.  Pp.  407. 

Tma  is  one  of  the  very  beat  books  which  the 
war  hi:E  c.illed  forth;  graphic,  reliable,  and  full 
of  information;  the  living  record  of  an  eye-wit- 
neaa  and  actor  in  the  scenes  and  events  which  it 
records.  Chaplain  Quint,  the  author,  was  exten¬ 
sively  and  favorably  known  m  one  of  New- Eng¬ 
land’s  live  pastors  before  the  war  broke  out,  and 
he  was  among  the  first  to  give  his  services  to  the 
country.  Thousands  have  read  his  interesting 
and  stirring  letters  from  the  army  as  they  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Congrtpaiional- 
ut,  of  Boston,  of  which  he  was  a  regular  corre¬ 
spondent  These  letters  form  the  basis  of  the 
present  volnme,  which  deserves  and  we  doubt  not 
will  command  an  extensive  sale. 

Songs  of  the  Souiirrs.  Arranged  and  edited 
by  Feane  Mooeb.  New-York:  G.  P.  Putnam. 
1864. 

These  songs  are  all  of  the  patriotic  stamp.  They 
are  by  a  great  number  of  authors,  and  pomeaa,  of 


course,  various  grades  of  merit.  There  arc  some 
in  the  volume  which  can  not  fail  to  stir  the  blood 
of  the  patriot-soldier  and  nerve  him  for  battle. 

,  It  was  u  happy  thought  to  collect  these  fugitive 
I  h^'mns  into  a  convenient  and  attractive  volume. 
1  It  must  be  popular  not  only  in  the  army,  but 
'  among  the  many  friends  of  the  soldier.  The  war 
is  creating  quite  a  literature  of  its  own,  which 
will  possess  great  interest  fifty  years  hence. 

How  TnACKKnAT  wrote  ms  Last  Novel. — The 
reading  public  has  already  be<‘n  made  familiar, 
I  through  Harper's  Montidy,  with  Thackeray's  last 
I  work,  Z>«nu  huval.  As  far  as  completed  it  has 
been  republished  in  Harper's  lAbrary  of  Select 
Novel*.  It  closes  with  this  paragraph — the  last 
the  author  ever  wrote : 

j  “  I  shall  not  attempt  to  tell  that  story  of  the 
battle  of  the  23d  September,  which  ended  in  our 
glorious  captain  striking  his  own  colors  to  our 
superior  and  irresistible  enemy.  Sir  Richard  has 
fold  the  story  of  his  disaster  in  words  nobler  than 
any  I  could  supply,  who,  though  indeed  engaged 
I  in  that  fearful  action  in  which  our  flag  wont  down 
before  a  renegade  Briton  and  his  motley  crew,  saw 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  battle  which  end¬ 
ed  so  fatally  for  us.  It  did  not  commence  till 
nightfall  dow  well  I  remember  the  sound  of  the 
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enemy’s  gun  of  which  the  shot  crashed  into  our 
side  in  reply  to  the  challenge  of  our  captain  who 
hailed  her  I  Then  came  a  broadside  from  us — the 
first  I  had  ever  heard  in  battle.” . 

It  is  rather  a  curious  coincidence  that  in  this 
time  of  war  and  tumult,  the  last  word  that  the 
great  novelist  ever  wrote  should  have  been  the 
dread  word  "  tattle.” 

Charles  Dickens’s  touching  memorial  of  Thack¬ 
eray,  which  appeared  in  the  Comkill  Magazine, 
forms  the  preface  to  this  edition  of  Dents  Duval, 
wltile  as  an  appendix  we  have  some  very  intcrest- 
incr  editorial  notes  explaining  how  the  novel  was 
written. 

IIl'BD  a  IIoroRTon  have  published  in  pamphlet 
form  a  full  report  of  the  testimony  at  the  coroner’s 
inquest,  the  charge  of  Dr.  Norris  to  the  jury,  and 
the  two  verdicts  in  the  case  of  the  Chenango— the 
unfortunate  explosions  of  the  Martin  boiler  on 
that  vessel  on  the  14th  of  April  lost. 

A  Traveler’t  Guide  for  tourists  in  this  country 
has  just  been  published  by  the  American  News 
Company,  at  121  Nassau^treet.  It  has  been 
compiled  by  J.  Disturnell,  and  gives  ample  direc¬ 
tions  for  tourists  who  may  wish  to  visit  the  vari¬ 
ous  springs,  mountains,  lakes,  and  other  places  of 
summer  resort  in  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
It  is  also  illustrated  with  engravings  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  map.  It  is  published  as  a  pocket 
edition,  and  is  useful  without  being  cumbersome. 

The  poetical  works  of  Winthrop  Mackworth 
Prard  will  be  published  in  London  in  two  volumes 
in  July,  and  will  include  a  number  of  youthful 

Coems  never  before  printed,  and  now  furnished 
y  the  poet’s  sister.  The  revision  of  the  text  is 
by  Sir  George  Young,  a  nephew  of  Praed’s,  while 
the  memoir  of  the  poet  will  be  from  the  pen  of 
Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge. 

“  IIoTSPua,  a  tale  of  the  Old  Dutch  Manor,  by 
Mansfield  T.  Walworth,  author  of  Lulu"  is  one  of 
the  latest  publications  of  G.  W.  Carleton.  The 
scene  is  chiefly  laid  in  New-York  State,  and  the 
story  professes  to  give  an  insight  into  some  style 
of  American  aristocratic  life  which  is  only  to  be 
found  in  “sensation”  novels.  The  ladies  have 
Grecian  noses  and  faultless  necks  and  throats,  and 
the  gentlemen  seem  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
pay  them  attention  and  take  their  parts  in  weak 
dialogue. 

Ax  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  struggling  republic 
of  St.  Domingo  has  lately  been  made  in  a  little 
anonymous  pamphlet,  printed  in  this  city,  by  Sie- 
bert,  of  30  Centre-Sipcet,  under  the  title,  Santo 
Domingo  y  Eepafla.  It  is  written  in  Spanish,  but 
should  be  translated  into  our  lang^uage,  for  it 
gives  an  admirably  clear  and  concise  account  of 
the  intrigues  of  Spain  to  gain  a  further  foothold 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

How  Statues  are  Made. — A  correspondent  of 
the  London  Reader  gives  the  following  details  re¬ 
garding  the  production  of  statues; 

“  The  sculptor,  having  designed  a  figure,  first 
makes  a  sketch  of  it  in  clay  a  few  inches  only  in 
height.  When  he  has  satisfied  himself  with  the 
general  attitude,  a  cast  is  taken  of  his  sketch,  and 
from  it  a  model  in  clay  is  prepared  of  the  full 
size  he  designs  for  bis  statue,  whether  half  the 
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natural  height,  or  life-size,  or  colossal.  The  proc¬ 
ess  of  burning  the  clay,  as  it  is  called,  upon  the 
strong  iron  armatura  or  skeleton  on  which  it 
stands  on  its  pedestal,  and  the  bending  and  fixing 
this  armatura  into  the  form  of  the  limbs,  consti¬ 
tute  a  work  of  vast  labor  of  a  purely  manual  sort, 
for  whose  performance  aU  artists  able  to  afford  it 
employ  the  skilled  workmen  to  be  obtained  in 
Rome.  The  rough  clay,  rudely  assuming  the 
shape  of  the  intended  statue,  then  passes  into  the 
sculptor’s  hands  and  undergoes  his  most  elaborate 
manipulation,  by  which  it  is  reduced  (generally  af¬ 
ter  the  labor  of  several  months)  to  the  precise  and 
perfectlj’-finished  form  he  desires  should  hereafter 
appear  in  marble.  This  done,  the  formatore  takes 
a  cast  of  the  whole,  and  the  clay  is  destroyed. 
From  this  last  plaster  cast  again,  in  due  time,  the 
marble  is  hewn  by  three  successive  workmen. 
The  first  gives  it  rough  outline,  the  second  brings 
it  by  rule  and  compass  to  close  resemblance  witli 
the  cast,  and  the  third  finishes  it  to  perfection.” 

Reviewixo  New  Books.  —  The  effect  which  a 
favorable  review  in  certain  of  the  periodicals  and 
newspapers  has  on  the  sale  of  a  book  will  scarcely 
be  creaited  by  the  uninitiated.  After  a  sensa¬ 
tional  review  which  appeared  of  a  shilling  biog¬ 
raphy  called  Anonyma,  forty  thousand  copies  of 
the  book  were  sold,  and  this  the  publisher  attrib¬ 
utes  to  the  review.  The  publisher  of  a  work  re¬ 
cently  reviewed  in  the  Time*  sold  every  copy  he 
had  on  hand  within  twelve  hours  after  the  review 
appeared ;  and  he  told  the  author  that  he  could 
have  sold  another  large  edition  within  tw’enty- 
four  hours. 

Rklicious  Cexsus  or  the  British  Armt.  —  A 
parliamentary  retnm  states  that  in  April,  1864, 
109,760  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  in  her 
majesty’s  land  forces  were  Episcopalians,  20,798 
Presbyterians,  6290  other  Protestants,  and  68,608 
Roman  Catholics.  The  number  of  Episcopallaas 
is  decreasing.  The  Roman  Catholics  in  the  artil¬ 
lery  increase ;  in  1861  they  were  but  3844,  but  by 
April,  1864,  they  had  increased  to  8161.  But 
still,  out  of  the  68,608  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
army  46,348  were  in  the  infantry;  of  the  133,848 
Protestants  only  82,618.  In  the  royal  marines 
there  were  in  the  first  ouarter  of  *1864,  1'2,398 
Episcopalians,  416  Presoyterians,  2S79  other 
Protestants,  and  1448  Roman  Catholics. 

It  a{)pears  from  a  parliamentary  retnm  that 
the  total  number  of  electors  for  cities  and  bor¬ 
oughs  in  England  and  Wales  was  478,447  in 

1862- 3,  and  491,229  in  1863-4.  In  Scotland  the 
numbers  were  62,619  in  1862-3,.  and  62,618  in 

1863- 4.  The  total  number  of  electors  for  coun¬ 
ties  in  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  634,086 
in  1862-8,  and  636,788  in  1863-4.  In  Scotch 
counties  the  numbers  have  decreased  from  49,648 
in  1862-3  to  49,109  in  1863-4. 

Daxisb  Notes. — The  Dannewerke  was  built 
during  the  reign  of  Gorm  den  Gamle  (840-936) 
by  his  queen,  Thyra  Daonebod,  as  a  stronghold 
against  the  Germans,  who  constantly  invaded 
Denmark.  Sleswig  was  a  province  of  Denmark, 
and  called  South  Jutland.  During  the  period  1200 
-1400  the  Holstein  counts  were  very  powerful, 
and  several  times  conquered  Sleswig,  and  even 
Jutland  (1340),  but  were  driven  out  in  1342.  In 
the  year  1449,  Christian.I.,  the  head  of  the  Olden- 
33 
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bnrg  fatnilj,  waa  elected  King  of  Denmark ;  and 
when  the  old  ducal  house  expired  in  Holstein 
(1459),  he  was  also  elected  Duke  of  Holstein  in 
that  year.  In  the  year  1490  King  Hans  divided 
the  duchies  with  his  j-ounger  brother,  and,  with 
short  intervals,  the  duchies  remained  separated, 
or  partly  separated,  from  Denmark.  In  the  year 
1608,  "  Johan  Adolph,”  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp, 
gave  the  duchies  a  fundamental  law,  which  receiv¬ 
ed  the  confirmation  of  King  Christian  IV.  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  in  which  he  promised  that  the  duchies 
never  should  be  separated.  In  the  year  1721  Sles- 
wig  was  conquered,  and  incorporated  with  the 
mother  country,  Denmark,  and  its  possession  was 
guaranteed  for  ever  by  England  and  France.  For 
330  years  Sleswig  has  been  either  separated,  or 
partly  separated,  from  the  mother  country,  Den¬ 
mark,  namely,  1386-1860,  reigned  over  by  Hol¬ 
stein  counts,  and  since,  with  short  intervals  (1460 
-1490  and  1623-1544),  by  the  Dukes  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp  ;  and  during  that  period  the  German  Ian 
guage  was  forced  upou  the  inhabitants  in  schools, 
churches,  law,  and  in  every  other  respect;  but  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  still  clung  to  their 
mother  language.  In  the  year  1739  it  was  order¬ 
ed  that  Danish  should  be  the  language  in  church¬ 
es,  schools,  etc.,  in  every  part  of  Sleswig,  where 
the  inhabitants  spoke  Danish ;  but  this  law  was 
never  kept  up. — G.  R. 

Westmixstke  Abbey  MostrmEXTs. — The  power  of 
granting  or  refusing  permission  to  erect  monu- 
uments  in  the  Abbey  rests  exclusively  with  the 
dean,  except  when  the  House  of  Commons,  hy  a 
vote  and  grant  of  public  money,  takes  the  matter 
out  of  bis  hands.  1  have  invariably  refused  to  al¬ 
low  the  erection  of  statues,  as  encroaching  on 
space  which  ought  tb  belong  to  worshipers,  and 
is  already  unduly  encumbered  with  stone  and  mar¬ 
ble.  The  fine  and  fees,  amounting  to  £200,  which 
have  been  charged  for  the  erection  of  a  bust  and 
tablet  to  the  late  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  (be¬ 
ing  the  same  as  were  paid  in  the  case  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh)  will  be  thus  distributed  :  Fabric  fund, 
£184  ISs.  Id. ;  dean  and  canons,  £4  68.  8d. ;  clerk 
of  the  works  and  other  ofiicert. £11  Os.  3d.:  total, 
£200.  The  above  sum  of  £184  13s.  Id.,  appor¬ 
tioned  according  to  fixed  usage  to  the  fabric,  is 
not  so  much  spared  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  w  hich 
they  must  otherwise  have  spent  for  the  sustena- 
tion  of  the  building,  inasmuch  as  a  fixed  propor¬ 
tion  of  their  income  is  annually  assigned  to  that 
object,  entirely  irrespective  of  any  accidental  ad¬ 
ditions  of  this  kind.  If  the  fees  seem  high,  I  can 
only  urge  that  we  are  anxious  to  reduce  as  far  as 
possible  the  number  of  monuments  admitted  into 
the  Abbey. — Dtan  Trench. 

CoERELATiox  OF  PHYSICAL  FoBCKs. — Light,  heat, 
electricity,  magnetism,  motion,  and  chemical  affin¬ 
ity,  are  all  convertible  material  affections  ;  assum¬ 
ing  ^ther  as  tbe  cause,  one  of  the  others  will  be 
the  effect.  Thus,  heat  may  be  said  to  produce 
electricity,  electricity  heat ;  magnetism  to  produce 
electricity,  electricity  magnetism ;  and  so  of 
the  rest.  Cause  and  effect,  therefore,  in  their  ab¬ 
stract  relation  to  these  forces,  are  words  solely  of 
convenience ;  we  are  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  ultimate  generating  power  of  each  and  all  of 
them,  and  pnibably  shall  ever  remain  so ;  we  can 
only  ascertain  tbe  limits  of  their  action ;  we  must 
humbly  refer  their  oausation  to  one  omnipresent 
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influence,  and  content  ourselves  with  studying 
their  effects,  and  developing  by  experiment  their 
mutual  'relations. — “  The  Correlation  of  Physical 
Force*,”  by  W.  Ji.  Grove,  Q.  C, 

How  A  CuBATE  BECAME  Rectob. — Archbishop 
l^'hately,  in  his  Annotation*  on  Bacon*  E»*ay*, 
relates  the  following  anecdote :  "  A  curate  of  a 
London  parish,  of  most  exemplary  conduct,  was 
accustomed  to  remonstrate  very  freely  with  any 
of  his  people  whose  life  was  not  what  it  should 
have  been.  They  wished  much  to  get  rid  of  him, 
but  could  find  no  pretext  for  complaint,  either  to 
the  rector  or  the  bishop.  They  therefore  hit  upon 
this  cunning  plan :  they  drew  up  and  signed  a 
memorial  to  the  bishop,  setting  forth  the  admira¬ 
ble  character  of  the  curate,  lamenting  that  his 
eminent  worth  should  not  be  rewarded,  and  ear¬ 
nestly  recommending  him  for  preferment.  Soon 
after,  this  very  living  quite  unexpectedly  became 
vacant,  whereupon  the  bishop,  considering  how 
acceptable,  as  well  as  deserving,  he  appeared  to 
be,  presented  him  to  it,  informing  him  of  the  me¬ 
morial.  The  good  man  thanked  his  people  with 
tearful  eyes,  rejoicing  that  they  had  takeu  in  good 
part  his  freedom  of  speech,  and  assuring  them 
that  he  would  continue  all  his  life  the  course  which 
had  won  their  approbation.” 

Schoolmasters  ix  France. — The  Emperor  of  the 
French  has  of  late  taken  decisive  steps  toward  the 
amelioration  of  the  state  of  schoolmasters  in 
France.  Their  annual  income,  which  formerly 
was  at  a  minimum  6(>0  francs,  has,  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  year,  been  raised  to  700.  The 
echo<dini8tre88es,  4755  in  number,  who  have  hith¬ 
erto  received  4f)0  francs  annually,  are  to  have  600 
francs  for  the  ftiture.  Nor  are  delays  and  irreg¬ 
ularities,  such  as  they  have  hitherto  not  unfre- 
quently  complained  of,  to  be  suftered  any 
longer.  The  licad-masters  in  the  primary  schools 
will  have  their  salaries  increased  from  2000  and 
3000  francs  to  2400  to  3600  francs  respectively ; 
the  ushers  from  lOtH)  and  1800  to  1200  to  2000 
francs.  The  school  in  the  rural  communities  is 
henceforth  to  be,  together  with  the  parsonage,  the 
“model-house  of  the  village”  with  resjiect  to  ar¬ 
chitecture,  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  airiness. 
^Vhenever  a  new  teacher  is  installed,  the  commu¬ 
nities  are  to  pay  800  francs,  to  which  the  state  will 
add  an  equal  sum,  in  order  to  procure  decent  fur¬ 
niture  for  his  house.  In  case  of  need  the  public 
chest  of  the  department  is  further  to  aid  the  com¬ 
munities.  The  State  would  thus  encourage  and 
supplement  local  efforts.  An  im|>erial  decree, 
dated  September  4th,  1863,  confirmed  fhese  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction  :  100,000 

francs  have  been  granted,  and  the  head  masters 
of  “  Normal  Schools  ”  receive  henceforth  from 
2400  to  3600  francs :  the  first-class  ushers  1800  to 
2000  francs;  those  of  the  second,  1600  to  1900 
francs  ;  and  those  of  the  third,  1200  to  1400  franca. 

Great  Men  and  their  Influence  on  the  AVorld’s 
History. — Great  men,  it  has  been  truly  said,  far 
more  than  any  arts  and  colosseums,  are  the  true 
world  wonders.  It  has,  indeed,  of  late  years, 
been  the  fashion  with  certain  historians  to  deny 
to  any  single  man — even  the  greatest — that  he  ex¬ 
ercised  any  mighty  moulding  influence  on  the 
events  of  his  time.  According  to  the  reading  of 
the  world’s  history  by  these  historians,  the  men 
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who  eccmed  to  us  to  hare  dominated  over  their 
own  time,  only  brought  to  a  head  the  floating  ten¬ 
dencies  of  their  own  age,  which  would  inevitably 
have  been  done  by  some  others  if  it  had  not  been 
done  by  them.  These  tendencies,  in  fact,  arc 
every  tiling,  and  the  men  nothing.  This,  which 
had  a  certain  air  of  philosophy  and  show  of  wis¬ 
dom,  came  to  a  head  in  the  writings  of  Buckle, 
which  would  always  secure  a  large  amount  of  ac¬ 
ceptance.  It  was  welcome  to  small  men  by  the 
assurance  it  seemed  to  give,  that  great  men  did 
nut  really  contribute  to  shape  and  niduld  the  world 
more  than  themselves — that  there  are  none  really 
reat  men  after  all,  that  men  do  not  mould  events, 
ut  that  events  mould  men.  But  who  could  ailirm 
that  there  would  have  been  a  free  Holland  except 
for  IVilliam  the  Silent?  or  a  revival  of  imperial 
France,  and  all  the  mighty  issues  with  which  this 
revival  was  pregnant  both  to  our  generation  and 
generations  to  come,  except  for  Napoleon  III.  ? 
Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Cesar,  Charlemagne, 
each  fashioned  the  world,  or  a  very  large  portion 
of  it,  fur  long  successive  ages.  One  stands  in  awe 
of  the  world-shaping  influence  which  some  single 
men  have  exercised.  It  is  a  solemn,  and  it  would 
be  a  terrible  thing  to  contemplate,  if  we  did  not 
believe  that  a  Mightier  than  man  rules  over  all ; 
that  th'tse  mightiest,  not  less  than  the  smallest, 
are  in  his  hands.  Helpers  or  hinderers  of  his 
kingdom  are  alike  raised  up  by  him  to  work  out 
his  plans,  and  to  bring  about  in  the  end,  by  strange 
and  diverse  ways,  that  kingdom  which  shall  Anal¬ 
ly  rule  over  all. — Archbithop  Irench. 

Ransom  or  Cervantks. — A  very  curious  docu¬ 
ment  has  just  been  discovered  in  the  archives  of 
Madrid,  translated  as  follows:  “  Madrid,  July  23d, 
1679. — On  page  32  of  the  book  of  redemption  of 
captives,  kept  by  the  fathers  of  the  Trinity  of  this 
city,  appears  the  following:  No.  10.  Miguel  de 
Cervantes,  of  Alcala.  It  appears  from  evidence 
brought  before  me  on  the  Slst  July,  that  the 
Fathers  Juan  Gil  and  Anton  de  Cabefla  received 
112,000  maravedis,  260  ducats,  given  by  Dona 
Eleonora  de  Tortinas,  widow  of  Rodrigo  de  Cer- 
ventes,  and  fifty  ducats  given  by  Dona  Andrea  de 
Cervantes,  residing  at  Afcala,  but  passing  by  here, 
in  order  to  assist  in  the  ransom  of  Miguel  de  Cer¬ 
vantes,  of  Alcala,  son  and  brother  of  the  above- 
named  donas,  now  captive  in  Algiers,  in  the  power 
of  Alinani,  captain  of  the  Royal  Guard  of  the 
King«f  Algiers.  This  Cervantes  is  crippled  in 
one  arm.  The  above-named  fathers  have  signed 
two  receipts  for  the  above  maravedis,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Juan  de  Cundros  and  Juan  de  la  1‘ana, 
resident  in  Madrid.  In  confirniation  of  which, 
have  signed  with  me  this  paper,  Fatuers  Gu.,  De 
Cabella,  De  Anava  Zunioal.” 

Father  Mathews’  Labors. — By  1843,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  spirits  (which  had  been  12,296,000 
gallons  four  years  before)  had  sunk  to  6,290,660 
gallons,  only  600,000  more  than  it  had  been  in 
1802;  the  number  of  commitments  had  dropped 
from  12,049  to  8620 ;  the  se'  .ences  to  transporta¬ 
tion  from  916  to  482,  and  the  sentences  to  death 
from  66  to  16.  Father  Mathew  had  destroyed 
half  the  crime  of  the  land  ;  and  George  Rue,  the 
reat  Dublin  distiller,  could  say  to  him:  "  No  man 
as  dune  me  more  injury  than  you  have.  Father 
Mathew ;  but  1  forget  all  in  the  great  good  you 
have  done  my  country.”  That  the  mass  of  the 


[  Irish  people  have  not  adhered  to  the  pledge,  is 
j  true ;  but  in  every  city,  in  every  town,  in  every 
parish,  there  are  still  numbers  who  have  remained 
!  faithful  to  the  practice  of  total  abstinence,  and 
there  are  every  where  to  be  found  the  ready  ele¬ 
ments  of  future  revival.  Living  examples  of  the 
value  of  sobriety — its  value  to  character,  to  posi¬ 
tion,  to  worldly  prosperity,  to  domestic  happiness 
and  public  esteem — are  to  be  found  in  every  part 
I  of  the  country ;  and  these  examples  preach  a  les- 
J  son  more  eloquent  than  words  can  frame  or  tongue 
can  utter. — Mapuirt’*  “  Life  of  Father  Mathev. 

The  late  Dr.  Malan. — In  Mutieal  Pioneer — 
a  monthly  journal  published  in  this  city — we  find 
from  the  pen  of  the  editor  an  interesting  account 
of  a  visit  made  some  years  ago  to  Rev.  Dr.  Malan, 
at  his  beautiful  home  in  Geneva.  The  distinguish¬ 
ed  divine  and  linguist  is  thus  described: 

“  We  remember  welt  a  visit  made  to  him  more 
than  a  dozen  years  ago.  He  was  a  man  of  most 
venerable  aspect ;  noble  in  form  and  feature,  his 
long  silvery  locks  hanging  upon  his  shoulders. 
He  bade  us  welcome  with  a  benediction,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  converse  in  fluent  English  on  the  progress 
of  every  good  cause  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
We  spoke  to  him  of  a  son  of  his,  a  clergyman  of 
the  English  Church,  of  whose  extraordinary  skill 
in  all  the  languages  of  the  East  we  had  heard  re¬ 
peatedly  in  the  course  of  an  Oriental  tour,  ‘  Yts,’ 
said  the  doctor,  with  evident  pride,  ‘  w  hen  that 
boy  was  born,  and  before  he  was  born,  I  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  language  he  should  use  with  me 
should  be  Latin.  1  prayed  for  him  in  Latin ;  1 
received  him  from  the  Lord  with  a  blessing  in  La¬ 
tin  ;  I  baptized  him  in  Latin,  and  1  trained  him 
in  the  nurture  of  the  Lord  in  Latin.  And  now, 
whenever  he  comes  home,  he  always  talks  to  me 
in  Latin.’ 

“  When  the  short  hours  of  our  visit  were  passed, 
the  venerable  patriarch  attended  us  to  the  door, 
to  bid  us  God-speed.  As  w8  lingered  to  say  our 
farewell,  it  was  beautiful  to  see  the  calm  benignity 
of  his  face,  and  then  to  read,  just  over  his  heaa, 
the  inscription  which  he  had  carved  in  deep  let¬ 
ters  on  the  stone  lintel,  over  the  door : 

’  Quant  a  mot  et  ma  maiton  nous  servirons  t  Etemel.’ 
‘  As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.' 

“  Dr.  Malan  cherished  a  natural  interest  in 
America ;  for  in  the  wide  dispersion  of  his  house¬ 
hold,  three  of  his  daughters  married  American 
clergymen.  Of  the  other  two,  the  husband  of  one 
is  a  native  of  Holland,  of  the  other  an  eminent 
citizen  of  Eidinburgh.  Two  of  his  sons  are  settled 
in  England.  Thus,  by  his  family  ties,  as  well  as 
by  his  Christian  sympathies,  and  his  ‘gift  of 
tongues,’  he  was  a  cosmopolitan,  a  Catholic  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word  ;  by  his  works  and  influence 
also,  for  of  few  men  of  this  time  can  it  be  said  as 
of  him,  '  His  line  is  gone  out  into  all  the  earth, 
and  his  words  to  the  ends  of  the  world.’  ” 

Rotal  Exchange  in  Queen  Anne’s  Reign. — 
There  is  at  this  time  a  lamentable  change  from  our 
ancient  simplicity.  I  am  much  offended  at  the 
neglect  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  the  walks  ap¬ 
pertaining  thereunto.  This  fabric  was  called  the 
Royal  Exchange  to  express  that  our  monarch’s 
highest  glory  consists  in  being  the  patrons  of 
trade,  and  is  commodious  fur  business.  At  pres* 
ent  U  hardly  seems  set  apart  for  any  such  pur¬ 
pose.  Instead  of  the  assembly  of  honorable  mer- 
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the  main  stream  after  a  course  of  fifty  miles. 
Herschel,  in  his  Phyrical  Oeography,  certainly 
recognizes  the  possibility  of  a  lake  havine  more 
than  one  outlet,  and  g^ves  Lake  Yojoa.  in  Hondu¬ 
ras,  on  the  authority  of  Rquier,  as  an  instance. 
Humboldt,  also  of  Naftire,  Sabine’s 

Transl.,  p.  245,  yol.  1),  in  discussing;  the  orig:in  of 
the  Orinoco,  states  that  Surville’s  map  makes 
three  rivers  issue  from  one  lake,  and  does  not  al¬ 
lude  to  this  as  an  impossibility,  though  it  is  not 
the  case.  If  it  had  been  contrary  to  physical  ge¬ 
ography,  I  think  he  would  have  said  so. — C.  W'oorf- 
vara,  R.  E.,  (in  Athenaum.) 


chants,  substantial  tradesmen,  and  knowing  masters 
of  shops,  the  mumpers,  the  halt,  the  blind,  and  the 
lame ;  your  venders  of  tra.sh,  apples,  plums ;  your 
ragamuffins,  rake-shames,  and  wenches  have  jostled 
the  greater  number  of  the  former  out  of  that  place, 
especially  on  the  evening  change ;  so  that,  what 
with  the  din  of  squalling,  oaths,  and  cries  of  beg¬ 
gars,  men  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  our  city 
absent  themselves.  I  remember  the  time  when 
rascally  company  were  kept  out,  and  the  unlucky 
boys  with  toys  and  balls  were  whipped  away  by  a 
beadle.  Then  the  walnut  trade  is  carried  on'hy 
an  old  woman  within  the  walks,  which  makes  the 
place  impassable  by  reason  of  shells  and  trash. 
The  benches  are  so  filthy  that  no  one  can  sit  down  ; 
yet  the  beadles  at  Christmas  have  the  impudence 
to  ask  for  their  box,  though  they  deserve  the  stra- 
pado. — Spectator,  No.  609. 

Trk  Saturday  Review  is  savage  on  Dcdeth  a 
splendidly  illustrated  volume  on  Egypt,  recently 
published  by  Ticknor  ik  Fields,  Boston ; 

“  Daleth  then,  after  all.  is  nothing  but  another 
book  about  Egypt,  by  an  American  traveler,  cer¬ 
tainly  very  prettily  illustrated  and  got  up ;  but 
there  our  praises  must  end.  The  matter  is  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  absurdity 
of  the  title.  Mr.  Clark  writes  throughout  in  an 
excited  sort  of  style,  though,  as  far  as  mere  style 

foes,  we  have  certainly  seen  wilder  specimens. 

!ut  we  know  very  few  books  where  blunders  lie 
thicker  on  theg;round.  Mr.  Clark  prudently  avoids 
giving  references ;  but  his  text  is  crowded  with 
names,  quotations,  and  allusions,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  every  name,  quotation,  or  allusion  is  made 
the  occasion  for  a  blunder.  It  is  hard  to  throw  | 
one’s  self  into  the  position  of  such  a  writer  as  Mr. 
Clark.  The  position  of  the  real  scholar  and  that 
of  the  mere  sight-seer  are  both  of  them  simple  and 
intelligible.  But  Mr.  Clark  belong:8  to  neither 
class.  He  must  have  read  a  good  deal — at  least 
he  must  have  turned  over  a  good  many  books — to 
have  got  together  the  necessary  raw  material  for 
his  blunders.  Such  a  process  implies  some  desire 
of  knowledge,  some  trouble  laid  out  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  acquire  it,  and  even  something  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  nature  of  thought.  How  is  it 
that  all  this  brings  forth  so  little  result?  The 
philosophy  of  blundering  is  really  a  very  curious 
subject,  and  might  well  deserve  an  essay  to  itself. 

“  One  thing,  nowever,  is  plain  in  the  particular 
case  of  Mr.  Clark.  It  is  evident  that  all  his  Egyp¬ 
tian  lore  was  got  up  for  the  nonce.  Books,  authors, 

ftrinces,  are  all  spoken  of  in  that  particular  way 
n  which  they  are  spoken  of  only  by  those  who 
have  just  made  their  acquaintance.  We  are  half 
inclined  to  envy  Mr.  Clark  when  he  shows  that 
some  familiar  story  has  still  for  him  all  the  charms 
of  novelty ;  still  he  need  hardly  have  written  a 
a  book  merely  to  set  forth  his  own  g^ushing  feel¬ 
ings.  Because  things  are  new  to  him,  he  is  eager 
to  show  off  his  knowledge  of  them ;  but,  alas,  the 
sort  of  knowledge  acquired  by  getting  up  one’s 
Greek  and  Latin  on  purpose  for  an  Egyptian  pil¬ 
grimage  can  really  come  to  nothing  except  such 
wplays  as  wc  find  in  the  pages  of  ValeffiT 

Cam  a  Lake  rave  more  trax  oke  Outlet? — 
Lake  St.  John,  in  Lower  Canada,  discharges  itself 
by  three  outlets  into  the  river  Saguenay,  first  by 
two  branches  called  the  “  Grand  D^charge,”  and 
next  by  a  series  of  rivers  and  lakes,  which  join 


The  MUUary  Oaxette  of  Vienna  copies  from  the 
Darmstadt  AUyemeint  MiHtar  ZWfwny  the  following 
notice  complimentary  of  onr  American  military 
journal : 

’•  Since  the  first  of  October  of  last  year,  the 
United  States  of  North  America  have  possessed  a 
large  military  newspaper,  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal,  etc.,  published  every  Saturday  by  Wm. 
C.  Church,  in  New-York.  It  is  of  folio  form,  and 
we  know  of  no  military  paper  which  surpasses  it 
in  comprehensive  range  of  subjects.  Of  course, 
the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  America,  and  the  war  in  that  country  ab¬ 
sorbs,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  greater  part  of 
the  journal.  It  not  only  gives  regularly  a  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  the  military  situation,  but 
also  more  or  less  extended  notices  of  all  the  events 
of  the  war.  Particularly  interesting  are  the  offi¬ 
cial  reports  of  the  American  generals,  not  only  of 
battles  and  skirmishes,  but  of  the  whole  interior 
economy  of  the  war.  Details  of  new  inventions, 
proposals  of  improvements,  are  touched  upon  by 
numerous  correspondents.  The  changes  in  the 
corps  of  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  constitute 
a  standing  article ;  to  this  are  added  appointments, 
dismissals,  and  deaths.  The  action  of  Congress  in 
regard  to  military  matters  is  of  course  a  feature 
of  the  paper.  A  thorough  review  of  the  military 
condition  of  Europe  is  also  given.  It  can  not  be 
said  that  the  knowledge,  the  views,  the  talent  for 
presenting  opinions  and  facts  displayed  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  this  journal,  are  surpassed  in  any  Euro¬ 
pean  military  paper.  American  humbug  finds  in 
it  a  vigilant  enemy.  But  we  particularly  prize 
this  journal  because  it  gives  ns  a  direct  view  of 
American  military  affairs,  which  hitherto  we  have 
been  compelled  to  regard  through  the  partisan 
spectacles  of  French  and  English  writers.” 

Bird  Trade. — There  are  twenty  thousand  song¬ 
birds  of  different  kinds  sold  yearly  in  the  city  of 
New-York.  Most  of  these  are  canaries.  The  bird 
merchants  go  to  Europe  about  the  1st  of  August, 
and  buy  their  stock  of  canaries,  finches,  blackbirds, 
and  thrushes  of  the  Germans,  who  raise  them  for 
sale.  They  come  back  in  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber. 

It  was  recently  asserted  in  the  French  Cham¬ 
bers  bv  a  government  orator  in  reply  to  M.  Thiers, 
that  the  value  of  ^e  real  property  of  France 
was  eighty-three  thousand  millions  of  francs,  or 
about  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  millions  of 
dollars;  and  of  personal  property  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  millions  of  francs,  or  twenty- 
four  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  Of  these  last, 
seven  thousand  millions  of  francs  were  in  moneyed 
secoritiee. 
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